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SIC!  ION  II.     1  RAINING  MOOUll  S  1  OR  US 

PR!  -WORKSHOP  MOIHlft  S  % 

Introductory  Module:     Introduction  to  the  Morida 

linkage  System  (Case. Study)  -  f 

0  Assessing  the  Needs  of  ,the  Organization 
WORKSHOP  MODULI  S 

1  Orientation  , 
?    Problem  Solving  Simulation  (Case  Study) 

*J    School  as  a  Social  System  &  the  Bolman  Model 

4    Communications  Skills 
*b    Feelings  and  Perceptions 

6    Principals'  Training  for  Project  leadership 

/  '  Management  Theory  &  Goal  Consensus 

R    Skills  for  Facilitating  and  linking 

♦These  modules  should  not  be  used  out  of  order  or  out  of  context 
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9  Individual  Strengths  in  Groups  (LITO) 

10  Concepts  and  Skills  of  Feedback 

*11  Prioritizing  Goals 

12  Decisions  Based  on  Data  * 

13  Defining  the  Problem 

i 

14  Force  Field  Analysis 
15.  The  RUPS  Model 

16  Developing  an  Action  Plan  and  Defining  Roles 

17  Exploration  of  Alternatives  (Mini -Sessions) 

18  Simulating  Unking  to  Revise  Plans  > 

19  Linker  Training  for  Organizing  a  Linkage  Sub-system  ( 

20  Organizing  a  Linkage  Sub-system 

21  Contingency  Planning  and  Trouble' Shooting 

22  Reporting  and  Assessing  Processes  and  Results 

POST  WORKSHOP  MODULES 

*23    Solution  Selection:    A  Process  for  Matching  the  Solution 
to  the  Problem  .  _ 

24    Planning  for  Solution  Implementation 
*25    Influencing  the  Faculty 


♦These  n»dules  will  be  ™ore  useful  if  used  when  they  are  actually 
needed  rather  than  ahead  of  time. 


PREFACE 

* 

Those  who  have  developed  tralnlng'materlals  know  that  designing, 
field  testing  and  revising  new  materials  1s  a  never-endlrtg  task.  It 
requires  much  support  frotn  friends  and  critics  and  1t  requires  willing- 
ness to  revise  and  revise  and  revise.    Each  new  edition  seems  to  result 
1n  new  Insights,  new  Ideas,  new  criticisms.    One  usually  runs  out  Of 
financial  support  long  before  one  1sl  fully  satisfied  with  the  product.. 
Such  1s  the  case  with  these  materials. 

As  you  learn  to  appreciate' the  power  and  complexity  of  these 
materials,  please  note  that  Ms.  Anna  Nuernberger  1s  the  primary  designer 
and  developer.    Her  Insights  and  Inventiveness  have  given  form  and  life 
to  diffusion  training. 

Two  people  from  the  Options  from  the  Research  and  Development  (ORD) 
Unit  of  the  Research  and  Development  Utilization  Project*,  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  well.    Dr.  Robert  Gagne  and  Ms.  Margaret  Dyerson  are  respon- 
sible for  developing  much  of  the  structure  and  criteria  for  problem 
definition  and  solution  selection  used  1n  these  materials.    Their  advice 
and  assistance  have  been  invaluable.    They  always  were  more  than 'willing 

1 

to  go  the  "extra- mile." 

Many  people  have  helped  in  the  deslgn  and  development  of  the  materials. 
Key  people  and  Institutions  are  listed  on  the  following  pages.  Special 
thanks  and  recognition  should  be  given  to  Ms.  Loretta  Ramsey  and  Ma. 
Marjorie  Morales  who  have  done  the  behind-the-scenes  typing  and  editing. 


*The  Options  from  the  Research  and  Development  (ORD)  Unit  of  the 
Florida  Linkage  System  Project  were  functioning  units  during  the  development 
of  the  Florida  Linkage  System.    These  organizations  no  longer  exist,  ^jer, 
the  concept  and  services  they  provided  should  continue  and  can  be  performed 
by  many  already  existing  organizations. 
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Consul  tants 

Ruth  Emory,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  laboratory 

Rene  P1no,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

Joe  PascarelH,  Educational  Improvement  Center  of  Northwest 

New  Jersey  ,  \ 

Designers  f 

Cathy  DeForest,  Sarasota  County 

William  H.  Drummond,  University  of  Florida 

Ruth  Duncan,  P.K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School,  University  of  Florida 
Sharon  Durham,  Southwest  Florida  Teacher  Education  Center 
Hellen  Guttlnger,  P.K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School,  University  of 
Florida  ,  >  . 

William  Hedges,  University  of  Florida 
^         John  Kampsnlder,  Florida  International  University 
Sue  Klnzer/MJniverslty  of  Florida 
Gordon  Lawrence,  University  of  Florida 
Anna  Nu^rnberger,  University  of  Florida 
Zohra  Setranj1wal1as  University  of  Florida 
Janice  Smith,  Developmental  Research  School,  Florida  State 
University 

Ronald  Springer,  University  of  Florida  / 
Marilyn  Thursby,  Alachua  County  < 
Rex  Toothman,  University  of  South  Florida 


Trainers  In  Fleldtests 

Charlie  Council,  Florida  Atlantic  University 
Cathy  DeForest 
Bill  Drummond 

Jack  Hopper,  Florida  Department  of  Education  n 
John  Kampsnlder 
Sue  Klnzer 

Anna  Nuernberger  „ 

Allen  Scott,  Panhandle  Area  Education  Consortium  (P.A.E.C.) 
Charlotte  Springfield",  Leon  County  Teacher  Education  Center 
Rex  Toothman 

Institutions 

 , — ,   , 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

National  Institute  of  Education 

Florida  Department  of  Education  t 

The  Schools  In  the  Florida  Linkage  System  (listed  below) 


SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  WORKSHOP  ON  FACILITATING  ft  LINKING 

January  17-21,  1977 


Bethune  Elementary  School 
10  thf  Street 

Haines  City,  Florida  33844 
813/422-1307 

Blountstown  Elementary  School 
Fuller  Warren  Avenue  . 
Blountstown,  Florida  32424 
904/674-8169 

Bond  Elementary  School 
2204  Saxon  Street 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 
904/488-7676 

Brevard  Elementary  School 
2006 -Jacks on  Bluff  Road 
Tallahassee,  Florida  323(04 
904/487-2140 

Bristol  Elementary  School 
P.O.  Box  608 
Bristol,  Florida"  32321 
904/64  3-354  3 

Clewiston  Primary  &  Intermediate  Schools' 
Clewlston,  Florida    33440  , 
813/983-8803  and  813/983r61l3 

Cottondale  Elementary  School 
P.O.  Box  529 

Cottondale,  Florida    324  31 
904/352-4204 

East  Elementary  School  * 
4230  N.  Fairway  Drive 
Punta  Gorda,  Florida  33952 
.  813/639-1549 

Booker  Bay  Campus 
3201  N.  Orange  Avenue 
Sarasota,  Florida  33580 
813/355-2967 

Godo  Elementary  School 
3450  Godo  Road 
Sarasota,  Florida  33580 
813/355-2794 


Qracevllle  Elementary  School 
Grace vl Tie,  Florida  32440 

904/263-3530 

Heights  Elementary  School 
Route  3,  Box  550 
Ft.  Myers,  Florida  33901 
813/481-1761  ,  • 

Moore  Haven  Elementary  School 
P.O.  Box  160 

Moore  Haven,  Florida  33471 

813/946-3629 

Nocatee  Elementary  School 
P.O.  Box  188  . 
Nocatee,  Florida  33864 
813/494-45il 

Polk  Avenue  Elementary  School 
110  East  Polk  Avenue 
Lake  Wales,  Florida  33853 
813/676-1121  i 

Port  St.  Joe  Elementary  School 
Port  St.  Joe,  Florida  32*56 
904/229-3221 

Rochelle  Elementary  Schoo. 
1501  N.  Dakota  Avenue 
Lakeland,  Florida  33801 
813/683-2707 

Tuttle  Elementary  School 
925  N.  Brink  Avenue 
Sarasota,  Florida  33180 
813/955-4215  > 

Vernon  Elementary  School 
Vernon,  Florida    32462  ,  - 
904/535-2486 


Leonard  Wesson  Elementary  School 
2813  South  Meridian 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 
904/488-7526 
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SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  WORKSHOP  ON  FACILITATING  AND  LINKING 

AUGUST  14-19,  1977,  ORLANDO 


AVON  ELEMENTARY 
705  W.  Wnthrop 
Avon  Park,  FL  33825 
(813)  453-4755 


SOUTHPORT  ELEMENTARY 
Box  8000Q 

Panama  City,  FL  32401 
(904)  265-2810 


CALLAWAY  ELEMENTARY 
7115  Highway  22 
Panama  City,  FL  32401 
(904)  785-7745 


SOUTHS IDE  ELEMENTARY 
650  Pearl  Street,  S. 
Crestvlew,  FL  32536 
(904)  682-2816 


COVE  ELEMENTARY  , 
205  Hamilton  Avenue wL 
Panama  City,  FL  32401 
(904)  785-6374 


ZOLFO  ELEMENTARY 

Zolfo  Springs,  FL  33890 

(81,3)  735-1221  < 


FLOROSA  ELEMENTARY 
Route  2 

Mary  Esther,  FL  32569 
(904)  581-0213 

GLYNN  ARCHER  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
1302  White  Street 
Key  W^st,  FL  33040 
(305)  294-9591 


KEY  LARf 0  ELEMENTARY 
Key  Largo,  FL  33037 
(305)  451-1511 


MARY  ESTHER  ELEMENTARY 
Highway  98 

Mary  Esther,  FL  32569 
(904)  243-1235 


/ 
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OKEECHOBEE  SOUTH  ELEMENTARY 
Route  4,  Box  220 
Okeechobee,  FL  33472 
(813)  763-3182 


in 


The  materials  which  follow  are  designed  to  Increase  the  capacity 
of  principals  and  teachers  to,  confront  and  deal  with  problems  found  in 
schools.    We  wish  them  well  In  the  use  of  tiiese  materials  and  would 
welcome  their  comments  and  suggestions. 


B1U  Drummond 

Jtoom  293,  Norman  Hall 

College  of  Education 

University  of  Florida 

Gainesville,  Florida  32611 

904/^92-2393 


Persons  who  wish  to  implement  programs  which  they  choose  as  a  result 
of  this  training  may  obtain  funding  and  assistance  from  the  following 
sources:    Title  IV  C,  Adapter  Graats;  Staff  Development  Funds  available 
from  local  school  districts;  Compensatory  funds;  Discretionary, funds 
available  for  textbooks  and  materials;  Parent-Teacher  Organizations;  and 
funds  for  state  adopted  textbooks.    In  addition,  help  is  available  in 
Florida  through  project  FREE,  representatives  of  the  state  education  agenqy 
from  the  Florida  Research  in  Educational  Change  offices,  as  well  as  through 
consultants  from  the  Basic  Skills  office,- the  Title  IV  office,  and  the 
Teacher  Center  Office.    Finally,  interested  persons  may  also  call  upon 
faculty  and  administrators  from  the  local  school  districts,  as  well  as 
from  the  colleges  and  universities. 

These  materials  can  be  obtained  from  the  Offlfce  of  Dissemination  and 
Diffusion  in  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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HANDBOOK  (p.  1) 

t  ! 

*  ■ 

■  1 .    OVERVIEW  AND  RATIONALE.  -  . 

■  * 

The  Florida  Linkage  System 

Between  1976  and  1979,  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  (DOE)  . 
completed  a  field  test  of  the  Florida  Linkage  System  (Ftfs)  which  was- 
developed  as  a  means  of  responding  to  locally  Identified  needs.  The 
project  was^sponsored  by  the  School  Practice  and  Service  pivlslon  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.    The  major  [goal  of  this  project  was  to 
identify  school -based  problems  related  to  basic  reading  aftd  math  skills, 
"and  provide  a  link  to  appropriate  R&D  products  or  practices  1n  an  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  problems,    tight  Teacher  Education  Centers  (TECs)  along 
with  twenty-nine  schools  in  these  centers  participated. 

The  FLS,  developed  as  a  systematic  process  for  responding  to  class- 
room needs,  begins  with  local  problem  Identification  and  analysis.  If 
schools  need  assistance,  a  Teacher  Education  Center  staff  member,  called 
a  linking  agent,  is  available  to  help.    Should  further  aid  be  called  for, 
the  linker  is  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  consultant  from  the  DOE  or 

a  university.  ** 

Once  the  problem  is  analyzed  and  parameters  for  a  possible  solution  , 
are  set,  the  problem  statement  1s  forwarded  to  a  search  unit  within  tfte 
DOE.    This  unit,  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  Gagne,  Florida.  State  University, 
studies  the  available  validated  R&D  products  and  practices,  and  delivers 
to  the  school  synopses  of  those  options  which  best  fit  the  problefo  and 

?  •  A 

the  particular  school  context. 

Upon  request,  the  school  may  receive  assistance  from  a  TEC  linker, 


*  ~~  HANDBOOK  (p.  2) 

or  a  DOE  or  university  consultant,  in  analyzing  the  options.  However, 
the  final  decision  of  solution  adoption  or  adaptation  is  made  by  the 
school  itself.    The  project  funds  the'  implementation  of  the  selected 
solution,  based  on  a  simple  proposal  written  by  the  school  explaining 
plans  for  installation  and  funding. 

Tr^i n i ng^  Pj^cjrajii 

To  .develop  skills  in  problem  solving,  a  five-day  training  program 
was  developed,  *in  which  staff  members  (principal  and  one  or  more  teachers) 
from  each  site  school,  linking  agents  .in  TECs,  DOE,  and  universities 
participate.    Training  includes^such  activities  as  group  process  strate- 
gies, how  change  occurs,  conffitt  jiiariagUent ,  problem  sol v1ng,  and  goal 

r 

prioritization. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  is  to  provide  a  set  of  experiences  for 
this  team  of  persons  to  assist  them  in  (1)  methodically  solving  their 
problems,  (2)  instituting  a  finking  network,  and  (3)  helping  others  1n 

these  activities.  t  < 

The  workshop  provides  a  set  of  experiences  that  can  be  correctly 
called  "situational  learning."    The  workshop  moves  beyond  this,  however, 
to  link  the  activities  to  the  concepts  of  research  (careful  definition  of 
a  problem,  use  of  data /consideration  of  alternative    solutions,  and 
evaluation).    Persons  who  complete  the  workshop  do  not  come  away  with  a 
product  as  such,  but  rather  with  a  process;"  they  have  gained  j)llls  which 
will  assist  them  in -working  with  others  at  the  local  level,  and  procedures 
for  systematically  solving  problems. 


HANDBOOK  (p. 

A  set  of  modules  (highly  structured,  self-contained  learning 
activities)  introduces  school  personnel  to  some  methods  and  resources 
for  school  problem-solving  and  staff  development,  and  suggests  the  use 
of  certain  skills,  such  as  communi cation  techniques,  prpbl«m  analysis, 
decision  making  and  goal  identification.    A  central  purpose,^  the  train 
ing  is  to  enable  participants  to  become  more  effective  group  members. 
The  goals  of  the  FLS  training  follow. 

As  a  result. of  the  workshop,  participants  will: 

1.  Understand  and  be  committed  to  making  the  Florida ibkifcage 
System  (FLS)  work.  ^ 

2.  Be  able  to  explain  facilitating  and  1  inking 'functions  in 
the  Florida  system  of  education. 

3     Conceptualize  the  school  as  a  s/ocial  system  and  apply  that 
concept  to  their  own  work  situations. 

Analyze  the  forces  operating  in  the  schools  which  promote  or 
inhibit  change. 

Analyze  their  roles  as  facilitating  or  linking  agents  in  the 
school  and  in  the  FLS. 

Practice  the  facilitating  and  linking  skills  needed  to  foster 
school  improvement. 

7.  improve  their  communi cations ,  team  building  and  problem- 
solving  skills. 

8.  Be  able  to  help  teachers  in  the  building  with  problem  identi- 
fication, problem  definition,  communication  W4th  the  FLS, 

.solution  possibilities,  solutions  selection  considerations, 
and  the  implementation  of  a  school  improvement  course  of 
action. 

9.  Select  interpersonal  or  technical  skills  on  which  they  wish 
further  training  and  engage  in  that  training,  such  as 

evaluation  and  record  keeping  for  the  project 
proposal  writing  to  obtain  R&D  resources 
dealing  with  resistance  to  change 
needs  assessment 
group  process  skills 


/••/,>»'  v  ■    '/  .'i     ■   ./•' '  <{ ' 
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-  leadership  styles/ 

-  practicing  group  roles  / 

-  dealing  with  conflict 

\  .        :;  -  .  •  '  '  s 

1Q.    View  themselves  as  adequate,  1n  the  roles  they  plan  for  themselves.  * 

-  .'/  ,.    '  V       :  '  / 

The  modules  are  about  one  and  one-half ,  hours  long  and  are  meant  to  be  - 

used  1n  sequence.    While  each  module  focuses  on  a  Specific  topic,  the 

he  next,  $o  that  both  the  content  Of 
^/        #the  training  and  tts  effects  are  cumulative.    It  Js  important, -tjhat  care 
be  taken  in  selecting  and  sequencing  modules.  •  y       /  v 

The  activities  are  structured  and  carefully  timed.  Theory  1*  com- 
bined with  practic^  in  each  session  through  a  "DO- LOOK- LEARN H  strategy. 
The  "DO-LOOK-LEAR^"  approach  can  be  described  as  follows: 

/ 

DO:        A  situation  is  created  In  which  the  focuses  doing.  You 
engage  in  activities,  given  all  or  some  of  the  following: 
a  situation,  a  task,  a  document,  some  criteria/  a 
confrontation. 

LOOK:    /iodic  at  yourself  doing/.    You  examine  the  activities,  make 

/  judgments  about  what  happened,  apply  evaluation  criteria,  \ 
reflect  about  why  things  happened  as  they  did.  -  j 

LEARN:    Decide  what  you  have  learned  to  dtf  differently.  Learnings 

are  "absorbed  by  Unking"  the  activities  fo  your  own  s*1  tuatl on , 
by  using  theoretical  inputs  to  understand  the  activity,  by 
making  decisions  about  how  the  Insights  gained  can  be  adapted 
and  modified  for  your  own  Issues  In'tbe  back-home  situation.* 

The  "Unking"  aspect  of  this  approach  1s  especially  Important  1n 

helping  individuals  relate  the  skills  learned  in  this  workshop  to  the  ' 

problems  identified  1n  their  back-home  groups. 

The  22  modules  were  field  tested  1n  a  continuous  sequence  for  five  or 

six  days.    Teams  were  taken  far  away  from '^he  home  setting.  Arrangements 

were  made  for  participants  to  stay  in  hotels  with  expenses  paid.  These 

arrangements  fretfd  participants  from  extraneous  responsibilities  and 


♦Preparing  Educational  Training  Consul Itants  (PETC'I),  Northwest 
o        Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Portland,  Oregon.  , 

m  \:  •  ■  ■■■■ 
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allowed  for  an  intensive,  training  Experience.    The  only  obligations  of 
the  trainees  were  to  their  teams  and  their  owrt  development.  'These  arrange- 
ments  were  as  miich  a  part  of  the  design  as  any  of  the  paper  or  audio-visual 
materials.*  ,  s  * 

i 

While  each  module  has  specific  objectives,  all  the  modules  together 
have  the  objective  of  breaking  down  the  intangible  barriers  which  separate 
people  so  that  trust  and  "groupness"  may  develop.    The  product  of  the 
training  is  not  so  much  cognitive  gain  as  it  is  an  increased  -awareness  of 
one's  own  perceptual  field,  of  the  differences  among  the  perceptual  fields 
of  individuals,  and  of  the  way  these  differences  alter  grplip  life. 

Training  activities  are  designed  to  move  the  individual's  attention 
from  her**  own  perceptual  field  and. personal  processes,  as  a  data  gatherer 
to  the  processes  of  other  individuals  and  to  the  group's  process.  The 
focus  of  attention  alternates  between  self  and  the  group.    The  individual 
is  given  guidelines  for  monitoring  her  self  while  attending  to  the  group 
process,  and  gradually  she  becomes  more  aware  of  the  social  dynamics  of 
the  present  situation  and  of  their  ejfects  on  her  personally,  on  other 
individuals  in  the  group,  and  on  the  group  as  a  whole.    She  is  constantly 
reminded  that  she  is  a  social  being.    She  watches  how  her  own  behaviors 
relate  to  and  influence  the  system,  and  she  has  opportunities  for  reflect- 
ing on  how  she  should  change  herself  to  become  more  influential  on  the 
sy  s  tern . 

The  trainer's  role  is  very  different  from  the  teacher's.    The  trainer 


*At  the  present  time,  any  other  sequencing  should  be  considered  a 
field  test,  and  arranged  accordingly. 

♦♦Feminine  and  masculine  personal  pronouns  have  been  used  at  varying 
times  1n  these  materials  to  reflect  the  fact  that  both  women  and  men  can 
and  do  serve  in  all  of  the  roles  described  herein. 
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tends  to  give  the  directions*  and  to  stage  manage  rather  than  to  Impart 
concepts.    The  "answers'*  do  not  come  If  rom ihe  tra1ner--they  come  from 
Individuals  a^  they  Interact  1n  the/group,  and  the  group's  "answers"  are 
a  synthesis  j5f  individual  answers .  /  the  group's  frustration  mounts  1n  the 
early  phases  before  it  has  leameil  to  integrate  its  perceptual  fields.  .. 
The  competent  trainer  recognizes 'the  frustration  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  learning  and  does  not  interfere,  except  to  clarify  the  directions 
which  will  enable  participants  to  practice  the  group  process  Skills. 

Effective  teamwork  results  from  a  sensitivity  to  behavior  which  may 

signal  a  specific  interpersonal  need  experienced  by  a  group  member  at  a  / 

!  .  / 

given  time,  with  subsequent  appropriate  responses  from  teammates.  / 

Schutz*  explains  that  an  individual's  interpersonal  behavior  is  j 

determined  by  needs  in  areas  called  inclusion,  control  and  affection.  /. 

When  these  needs  are  met,  interpersonal  relations  progress  smoothly;  / 

when  they  are  not  met,  Individuals  may  experience  .frustration,  conflic/t 

and  lack  of  motivation  to  achieve  the  group' s  joal .  '  . 

.<  ■  '  ! 

The  Inclusion  needs  are  to  give  and  receive  inclusion,  especially: 

-  to  feel  confident  of  belonging  to  a  group  ' 

-  to  have  a  distinct  identity  as  fcn  individual 

-  to  be  accepted  „       \  , 

-  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  personal*  individual  interests  / 

-  to  receive  attention  from  others  / 

-  to  become  known,  and  hopefully,  understood. 

The  inclusion  need  carlnot  easily  be  satisfied  by  a  single  individual;  a 
group  1s  required.    The  question  is  "in"  or-"out,"  and  the  Individual's 


or. 


♦Schuiz,  Will.    F^RO-B:    A  Three  dimensional  Theory  of  BehavL. . 
New  York,.T1olt-Reinhartri958.    See  also\Leaclers"of  Schools,  Univjersity 
Associates,  1977. 
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basic  Inclusion  question  1s  "Do  I  fit  1n?" 

Control  needs  are  to  give  and  receive  control,  and  Include: 

-  to  feel  secure  *^  ^  * 

-  to  feel  adequate  % 

-  to  deserve  respect 

-  to  participate  In  decisions  .  \  , 

-  to  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

Although  Inclusion  questions  are  always  between  tit^  Individual  and  the 
group,  control  questions  may  be  between  the  group  and  the  Individual,  or 

i 

between  Individuals.    The  question  here  1s  "top"  or  "bottom,"  or  "Where 
do  I  fit  In?"  .  * 

^.Affection  needs  are  to  give  and  receive  affection,  specifically: 

-  to  be  personal- 

-  tc  be  close 

-  to  be  Intimate 

-  to  be  appreciated 

-  to  feel  lovable 

Affection  always  occurs  in  a  one-to-one  relationship.    The  questions  of 
"How  near"  or  "how  far"  we  are  supposed  to  relate  must  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  for  a  relatip»sh1p  to  exist;  or  within  a 
group,  it  is  a  question  of  how  personal  the  members  of  the  group  will  t>e 
and  how  intimate  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  group. 

The  orientation  which  Individuals  have  to  Interpersonal  relations 
varies  greatly.    While  some  individuals  experience  very  little  need  for 
interpersonal  relations,  others  experience  a  great  need.    For  most  people, 
needs  in  one  or  two  areas,  such  as  Inclusion  or  control,  are  the  primary 
motivators;  for  these  people  the  other  need(s)  are  less  Important.  This 
means  that  what  a  group  wants  to  get  out  of  its  work  together  may  be 
different  for  each  member  of  the  group.    Developing  group  processes  which 
are  comfortable  for  alVmembers  of  the  group  can  be  challenging.  Typically, 


1  i 
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elementary  school  teachers  have" a  high  need  for  affiliation  which  1s 
satisfied  by  expressing  arid/or  receiving  Inclusion  and  affection.  School 
administrators,  on  the  other  hand,  typically  are  1nd1v1dualsvw1  th  higher 
needs  for'  control.    What  may  seem  like  brisk  efficiency  to  some  1s  seen 
as  cold  and  brusk  by  others.    Whdt  is  warm  and  caring  to  son*e  may  seem 
cloying  to  others.    For  two  groups  to  work  together  comfortably,  con- 
cessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides.    The  goal,  of  course,  1s  to  develop 
trust  and  group  cohesion.    Trust  within  the  group  results  when  the  members 
of  the  group  (1)  know  who  they  are*,  both  as  Individuals  and  as  a  group, 
(2). have  an  explicit  understanding  about  what  to  expect  from  the  group, 
and  (3)  see  their  expectations  of  the  group  confirmed  over  a  period  of  * 
time.    When  the  group's  work  together  results  1n  achievement  and  recogni- 
tion, the  group  becomes  motivated  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  motivators,  - 
esteem  and  personal  growth.    Group  cohesion  is  the  outcome.    Group  cohesion 
Indicates  that  the  Individuals  in  the  group  have  developed  processes 
which  permit  them  to  meet  their  interpersonal  needs,  and  to  reel  eve 
esteem  and  experience  self -actualization  through  active  pursuit  of  the 
group's  goals. 

Fqr  these  learnings  to  occur,  Individuals  need  to  remain  close 
together  and  attentive  to  one  another  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Continuity  of  group  Interaction  1s  necessary  1n  order  to  develop  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  dynamic  processes  of  any  group.    Most  school  people  have 
received  little  or  no  training  in  group  processes,  and  cannot  benefit 
' fully  from  the  basic  purpose  of  these  materials  when  the  materials  are 
presented  1n  smaller  clusters,  or  on  home  "turf." 
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Short,  training  periods  may  not  develop  tlje  needed  teamwork.  Long 
sessions  result  in  varying  amounts  of  frustration  and  tension,  depending., 
on  the  level  of  interpersonal  competence  and  comfort  with  the  collaborative 
processes. ^  Given  time  enough,  it  becomes  apparent  to  the  very'f rustrated 
individual  that  changes  of  attitude  and  behavior  are  necessary.  Short 
training  sessions  do  not  create  a  psychological  imperative  within  the 
individual  either  to  discover  or  to  practice  the  behaviors  which  influence  1 
the  group,  nor  do  they  generate  the  energy  needed  to  change  the  self. 
They  do  not  provide  time  enough  to  gather  information  for  understanding 
the  different  needs  and  perceptions,  and  their  meanings  to  the  perceiver, 
or  to  study  one's  own  subtle  needs  and  perceptions  which  lead  to  an  increased 
awareness.    Distractions  interrupt  the  continuity  which  develops  sensitivity 
to  the  patterns  within  ever-changing  transactions;  interruptions  cease  the 
delicate,  internal  explorations  which  lead  to  discoveries  of  new  ways  to  be. 

Those  who  arrange  for  staff  development  activities  speak  often  of  the 
"requirements  of  reality,"  and  ask  for  short  training  sessions  in  the  home 
setting.    It  seems  appropriate  to  remind  them  that  "reality"  is  often 
created,  and  meaningful  transformations  require  bold  actions.    It  seems 
appropriate  that,  if  individuals  are  to  see  themselves  as  change  agents  of 
a  social  system,  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  clarify  their  own  rela- 
tions to  groups  and  to  increase  their  skills  in  dealing  with  them.  This, 
we  believe,  takes  time,  and  is  an  important  enough  need  for  it  to  be  dealt 
with  in  reality— by  providing  ample  time.  j  , 

The  materials  can  be  used  in  small  clusters,  of  course,  but  the  trainer 
should  be  cautioned  to  select  and  sequence  modules  carefully,  and  to  set 
the  participants'  expectations  and  his  own  to  correspond  with  the  investment. 
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That  is  to  say,  since  the  training-is  cumulative,  much  less  can  be  expected 
or  accomplished  1n  a  short  period  of  time. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  these  factors  should  be  a  part  of  the  planning 
*  •  » 

process  for  the  training. 
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2.    CONDUCTING  THE  WORKSHOP*   .  /* 
t 

'Some  assumptions  about  the  trainers  of  these  materials  must  be  made: 

-  Trainers  have  previously  participated  1n  ah  fLS  workshop 

-  Trainers  have  conducted  at  least  several  group.^rocess  skills 
workshops  previously,  us inq  structured  materials  such  as  RUPS, 
IPC,  or  PETC 

-  Trainers  are  acquainted  with  change  theory  and  have  worked  as 
change  agents1'  , 

-  A  senior  trainer  will  have  at  least  one  co- trainer  and  an 
assistant 

It  is  important  that  all  leaders  be  experienced  with  the  system. 
These  materials  are  not  meant  to  be  used  by  persons  who  have"  not,  them- 
selves, experienced  the  training  as  workshop  participants.  Without 
experience,  one  can  expect  to  have  difficulty  understanding  some  of  the 
materials  and  knowing  how  to  respond  appropriately  to  participant  needs. 
Trainers  who  do  not  model  >£he  training  outcomes  in  their  Interactions 
with  participants  cause  an  inconsistency  in  the  design  whieh  1s  con-  • 
fusing  to  participants.    This  can  produce  feelings  of  resentment  so  that, 
in  the  final  analysis,  training  conducted  by  an  unskilled  trainer  1s  not 
likely  to  achieve  the  desired  outcomes,  and  may  even  do  more  harm, than 
good. 

The  sections  of  the  materials  entitled  "Instructional  Strategies" 
(green  pages)  provide  suggestions  for  giving  directions.    It  is  expected 
that  the  leader  will  become  famil iar^enough  with  these  directions  so  he 


*Many  of  the  ideas  in  these  pages  are  discussed  thoroughly  in  the 
Introduction  to  Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  (RUPS),  a  training 
workshop  developed  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Laboratory  in  Portland, 
Oregon.    Less  experienced  trainers  way  find  it  useful  to  review  those 
pages. 
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can  deliver  them  bristly  in  his  own  style.    It  is  not  intended  that  the 
leader  read  the  directions  to  the  participant^  but  rather  that  he  phrase 
them  in  his  own  words.    Many  directions  are  repeated  on  the  participants' 
materials.    The  leader  should  strive  .to  keep  his  remarks  brief,  talking 

*  r 

only  enough  to  reassure  participants  that  he  is  open  to  them  and  available 
for  clarifying  directions. 

Keeping  time  is  a  major  task  of  the  workshop  leader.    He  can  expect 
some  expressions  of  frustration  concerning  going  too  fast  or  tod  slowly. 
Until  the  leader  is  thoroughly  f ami  1 iar  with  the  design,  it  is  recommended 
that  he  adhere  closely  to  the  suggested  times,  with  some  adjustments 
according  to  what  happens  in  the  workshop.    Only  experience  can  help  the 
leader  learn  to  be  appropriately  flexible  about  variations  in  timing.  In 
mo^t  cases,  through  observation  of  parti ci pants,  the  leader  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  objectives  of  the  activity  as  stated  in  the  rationale 
have  been  met.    If  they  have  not,  a  trainer  intervention  may  be  necessary. 
When  the  objective  for  the  activity  has  been  met,  time  can  be  called  if 
necessary  to  keep  to  the  schedule,  even,  though  participants  may  wish  to 
continue  with  the  activity  for  reasons  of  their  own.    If  this  happens, 
remind  participants  that  they  can  pick  up  with  the  same  activity  after- 
wards,  and  that  it  is  important  to  keep  to  the  planned  agenda. 

Occasionally,  there  may  be  timing  problems  or  reactions  of  some  • 

A 

parti cipantsf that  cause  the  workshop  leader  to  consider  making  changes 
in  the  training  design.'  Unless  the  leader  has  considerable  experience  1n 
designing  and  conducting  this  kind  of  processroriented  training,  it  1s 
strongly  advised  that  he  not  alter  or  adapt  the  recommended  design.  The 
success  of  some  of  the  exercises,  such  as  those  concerning  the  "concept 
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of  feedback,"  and  "feelings  and .perceptions"  depends  heavily  on  the 
sequence  of  prior  exerci ses .    Negative  reactions  can  result  when  they 
are  used  out  of  context.1.  Other  exercises  may  gain  positive  reactions 

 r  ■■ — -  ♦  '  • 

N 

when  used  alone,  but  will  probably  contribute  little  to  real  educational 
improvement  unless  used  appropriately  in  the  total  context  of  the  FLS 
design. 

The  next  to  the  ^last  activity  in  each  module  is  for  the  purpose  of 

developing  cloj^b|.    A  ten-minute  time  period  has  been  assigned  to  that  * 
1  p 

activity,  but^^ffor  less  time  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 

trainer.  & 

The  workshop  leader  should  be  careful  to  avoid  defending  the  design 
to  participants  who  feel  critical  at  times  during  the  training.  There 

1 

are  many  possibly  valid  reasons  for  a  participant  to  feel  critical 
occasionally,  just  as  there  are  also  possibly  idiosyncratic  reasons  for 
some  individuals  to  feel  critical.    The  design  provides  some  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  work  through  their  needs  to  express  criticism,  while 
devoting  most  of  their  energies  to  increasing  desired  competencies.    In  .» 
most  cases,  the  leader  can  be  most  helpful  to  participants  by  accepting 
the  validity  of  their  critical  feelings,  expressing  hope  that  their 
experience  in  the  workshop  will  improve,  and  then  moving  ahead  with  the 

design.  f~ 
There  is  an  intentional  "discovery"  element  to  this  design.  Evalua- 
tion has  shown  that  a  majority  of  participants  feel  confused  at  one  point 
or  another,  but  arrive  at  the  dawning  of  f  personalized  comprehension  at 
some*  later  point.    This  effect  is  intentional , a»d  desired;  it  is  believed 
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to  Increase  the  probability  bf  later  implementation  of  what  is  learned  more 
than  would  be  the  case  in  a  seemingly  clearer,  more  didactic  training 
design.  / 

For  most  participants,  comprehension  of  the  experience  will  arrive 
sometime  after  the  second  or  third  full  day  of  training.    It  is  especially 
important  to  avoid  defending  the  design  before  this  occurs,  and  it  will 
probably  not  be  necessary  afterwards.    A  short  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  feedback  on  how  the^ojk^  be  scheduled  at 

^conclusion l  oJ^.  tjie  j^econ^  (See  Five- 

Day  Schedule  on  page  21  .)    The  leader  should  make  it  a  point  to  clarify 
objectives,  but  not  to  defend  the  design.    The  criticism  which  is  given 
in  such  a  meeting  may  seem  harsh,  but  the  trainer  can  best  serve  the 
client  by  maintaining  an  open  and  appreciative  attitude.    This  1s  expressed 
by  frequent  paraphrasing  and  thanking  participants  for  their  information. 
The  form,  Psychological  Contract  (which  may  be  distributed  ahead  of  time), 
is  used  by  the  participants* during  the  meeting,  and  can  be  given  to  the 
trainer  after  the  meeting  for  more  careful  study  later.    It  should  be 
announced  that  the  meeting  will  last  forty-five  "minutes  and  the  schedule 
should  be  adhered  to  if  at  all  possible.    The  outline  for  running  the 
feedback  session  appears  on  the  following  green  pages. 

From  time  to  time,  it  is  desirable  to  use  newsprint  and  tape  the 
sheets  to  the  walls.    Some  of  Qnu  are  produced  by  participants  and 
others  may  be  the  results  of  the  trjjner's  efforts  to  clarify  a  point. 
Newsprint  has  been  suggested  because,  unlike  chalkboard  messages,  1t  can 
be  retained  for  later  use.    When  the  newsprint  is  le*t  in  place  for 
several  days,  its  message  is.ava^able  for  frequent  reinforcement  and 
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LINKING  IN  THE  TEC  FOR  FEEDBACK  ON  TRAINING 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Introduce-  the 
session 


2,  Reflection 


3.  Linking  in  tfte  TEC 
for  feedback  on 
training 


4,  Closure 


5.'.  Training  Evaluation 


ERIC 


T  IMF 


2  minutes 


5  minutes 


25  minutes 


10  minute's 


3. minutes 


*7 


RATIONALE 


To  permit  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


3 


To  allow  alone  time  for  reflection 
on  psychological  contracts 


To  clarify  the  purpose  of  the 
linking  simulation,  to  receive 
feedback  on  the  training 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the. 
cone 1  us ton  of  the  session 


To  gather  feedback  on  this  training 
session 
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LINKING  IN  NIL  11C  I  OR  fUDBACK  ON  TRAINING 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Psychological 
Contract 


S3 


TRAINING  EVALUATION 
f Appendix) 

ERJCata  Collection  forms 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Introduce  the  session  by  announcing  to  participants 
that  the  next  half  hour  1s  to  be  spent  with  other 
participants  fromjjdelr  TEC.    They  should  use  some 
of  this  time  to  discuss  the  training  so  far. 


ReacI  the  schedule  to  participants,  clarifying  where 
each  grpup  will  meet.    Call  HANDOUT  I,  Psychological 
Contract,  to  their  attention.    It  is  meant  to  give 
them  a  guideline  for  focusing  <thei r  feedback  about 
the  training.  « 


Open  the  ^dis  cuss  ion  by  explaining  the  methods  and 
purposes  for  process  observation.    The  trainer  should 
model  the  maintenance  roles  by  making  supportive  and 
harmonizing  statements,  using  careful  listening  and 
paraphrasing  skills  and  inviting  everyone  wishing 
to  speak  to  do  so.    Follow  the  feedback  guidelines, 
remembering  that  a  trainer  is  most  effective  when 
receiving  feedback  as  though  it  were  given  in  order 
to  be  helpful.    If  participants  express  frustration, 
probe  for  clarity  about  its  causes.    If  the  frustration 
is  caused  by  factors  other  than  the  training  experience 
itself,  it  may  be  possible  to  change  that.  Consensus 
testing  is  useful  to  see  how  many  people  agree  with 
each  other  about  the  feedback.    When  it  seems  that 
everyone  who  wants  to  has  talked,  thank  the  partici- 
pants for  their  feedback  and  begin  to  develop  closure. 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its,  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  1n  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  ill  the  school.    Ask  if  participants  have 
questions  \or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  6f  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  lead  to  psychological  closure. 


OPTIONAL:  Instruct  participants  to  complete  TRAINING' 
EVALUATION  forms.    (Forms  are  located  in  Appendix.) 

Remind  participants  to  fill  out  data  collection  forms. 
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HANDOUT  1 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACT 


OBJECTIVES  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  REALIZED 


OBJECTIVES  YET 
TO  BE  REALIZED 


Other  feedback  I  want  to  give  about  the  training: 


(To  be  used  by  participants  to  prepare  for  a' meeting  to  give  feedback  on 
the  training) 


ERIC 
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4 

males  the  environment  seem  "owned"  by  the  workshop  participants. 

There  are  many  pieces  of  participant  materials,  and  theie  are  more 
easily  handled  by  giving  them  to  participants  in  a  set  rather  than  one 
at  a  time  as  ."handouts"  are  usually  passed  out.    Nevertheless,  the  mate- 
rials are  called  "handouts"  to  suggest  that  it  is  rather  pointless  to 
study  the  materials  ahead  of  time  as  one  might  an  ordinary  course  text- 
book.   These  "handouts"  set  the  stage  for  entirely  different  experiences 
when  used  in  the  context  of  the  group  as  contrasted  with  merely  reading 
them  alone.    The  trainer's  explanations  and  the  group's  interaction 
provide  at  least  half  the  content  of  the  "course."    Therefore,  the  trainer 
can  reassure  participants  trfat  there  are  no  preparation  assignments.  Many 
participants  do,  of  course,  review  the  materials  often  after  encountering 
them  first  in  the  group  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  actual  handouts  which  are  not 
given  to  participants  until  a  specified  time.    These  are  a  different  color 
(yellow)  from  other  materials  to  help  the  trainer  keep^them  separate. 

r 
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3.'  PRE -WORKSHOP  ORIENTATION  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 

The  trainer  should  work  with  linkers  and  school  personnel  to  develop 
an  appropriate  psychological  set  for  the  training.    It  is  very  important 
that  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  training  be  understood  ahead  of  time. 
The  trainer  and  linker  should  visit  the  school  and  become  familiar  with 
the  situation  there.    They  should  administer  a  needs  assessment  of  the 
organization  (Module  0),  and  study  the  results  and  prepare  tally  sheets 
and  rating  sheets  for  each  member  who  will  participate  1n  the  training. 
The  first  article  in  the  Handbook  for  Trainers,  "Overview,"  should  be 
studied  and  discussed  with  opinion  leaders  from  the  school. 

A  firm  commitment  of  time  should  be  made  before  the  schedule  1s 
finalized.    The  trainer  should  organize  trio  group  discussions  for  the 
planning  group  to  assure  that  everyone  who  wishes  to  gets  a  chance  to 
speak.    These  procedures  will  also  give  participants  the  opportunity  to 
experience  important  elements  of  the  training  ahead  of  time,  and  give 
them  a  clearer  impression  of  the  workshop  design. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  principal's  active 
involvement  in  the  training.    Many  principals  believe  that  they  can  give 
the  support  which  is  needed  without  actually  becoming  involved.    This  1s 
rarely  the  case.    It  is  Impossible  to  support  what  one  doesn't  understand. 

« 

The  principal  is  the  gatekeeper  of  the  school  and  has  the  power  to  cause 
considerable  interference,  deliberately  or  otherwise.    Sometimes,  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  the  principal  leaves  the  teachers  to  proceed  with 
planning  without  her,  expecting  to  understand  and  comply  with  their  requests 
when  the  time  comes.    However,  the  principal  will  probably  undertake  some 
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separate  plarfnWi  separate  planning  operations  means  that  there  are  two 
separate  and,  perhaps,  different  perceptions  of  the  situation,  two  separate 
sets  of  assumptions  which  result  in  two  separate  sets  of*  priorities. 

The  act  of  planning  usually  develops  some  conviction  that  the  goals 
of  the  plan  are  the  proper  ones  and  thereby  stimulates  feelings  of  commit- 
ment to  these  stated  goals.    Therefore,  when  there  are  two  separate 
planning  operations  1n  the  same  organization,  a  conflict  of  priorities  1s 
almost  Inevitable.    The  conflict  is  commonly  resolved  by  complying  with 
the  goals  selected  by  the  planner  with  the  higher  status.    This  can  be 
avoided  by  having  one  planning  operation.    It  means  that  the  principal 
should  be  an  active  participant  in  the  training  process. 

Other  participants  should  be  in  the  training  because  they  have 
volunteered  to  be  included.    Greater  resistance  and  fewer  positive  out- 
comes can  be  expected  when  participants  are  coerced  into  attending  the 
training. 
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4.  SCHEDULES 

When  training  1s  concentrated  and  Intensive,  1t  Induces  participants 
to  produce  more  than  superficial  changes/  A  five-day  workshop  1n  which 
the  Orientation  Session  1s  conducted  on  the  evening  before  the  workshop 
is  to  begin,  and  which  1s  held  1n  a  retreat  site  1s  the  preferred  course. 
Workshops  of  two-and-one-hal f  days'  duration  held  on  consecutive  weeks 
is  the  next  best  plan.    A  two-day  workshop  followed  by  three  one-day 
workshops  over  a  period  of  four  weeks  Is  a  third  alternative.    A  two-day 
workshop  followed  by  half-day  sessions  for  a  period  of  five  to  seven  weeks 
is  yet  another  alternative.    Cutting  the  training  blocks  Into  smaller 
segments  than  this  would  probably  result  in  training  with  little  Impact 
or  change. 

Because  the  training  has  a  tight  schedule,  rest  periods  between 

'4 

sessions  are  needed.    It  is  recommended  that  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
of  free  time  be  allowed  between  modules,  and  that  at  least  an  hour  for 
lunch  be  scheduled  in  day-long  workshops.    Shorta^rest  periods  decrease 
participation.    Also,  since  these  materials  are  very  Intensive  and  require 
much  effort  and  time,  an  experienced  trainer  might  wish  to  add  a  lighter 
exercise  ocassionally  to  help  participants  maintain  their  interest  and 

enthusiasm, 

i 

A  schedule  of  the  five-day  workshop  is  as  follows: 


I 


f 


FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 
FIVE-DAY  SCHEDULE 
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8:30 
9;00 
10:00 


11:00 


12:00 


2:00 


3:00 


4:30 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


(2)  Problem 

Sol vl ng 
Simulation 

(Case  Study) 


Check- In 
and 

Registration 


BREAK 


(3)  School 
As  A  Social 
System  & 
Bolman  Model 


LUNCH 


(4) 

Conmuni  cations 
Skills 

V 


BREAK 


(5)  Feelings 
and 

Perceptions 


(7) Management 
Theory  and 
Goal 

Consensus 


BREAK 


(8)  Skills 
for 

Facilitating 
and 

Linking 


LUNCH 


(9)lndividual 
Strengths 
in  Groups 
(LIFO) 


BREAK 


(10)  Concepts 
and  Skills 
of  Feedback 


5:00 


6:00 


foo 


ERidO 


.«D* 

Orientation 


SOCIAL  HOUR 


(12)  Decisions 
Based  on  Data 


~?  

BREAK 


(131  Defining 
the  Problem 


LUNCH 


(14)  Force 
Field 
Analysis 


BREAK 


(15)  RUPS 
Model 


Handbook) 
Linking  with 
the  TEC  for 
Feedback  * 


FRIDAY 


(16)Develop1ng 
an  Action 
Plan  and 
Defining 
Roles 


(20) 

Organizing 
a  Linkage 
Sup-$yste*i 


BREAK 


(l7)Explorat1ori 
of  Al  tematlve; 
M1n1-Sess1on 
#1 


BREAK 


LUNCH 


K21) 
Contingency 

Planning  and 
Trouble 

(f Importing 
&  Assessing 
Processes  I 
Results 
FlnalWord 


(17) 

M1n1-Sess1on 
#2 


BREAK 


(18) 

Simulating 
Linking  to 
Revise  Plans 


(19)  Linker 
Training,  for 
Organizing  a 
Linkage 
Sub-System 


(6) 

Principals' 
Training 


TALENT 
NIGHT 
(Optional) 


*These  numbers  refer  to  Workshop  Modules 


34. 
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■»  * 

The  modules  are  numbered  in  sequence.    The  zero  numbered  module, 

♦  < 
"Assessing  the  Needs  of  the  Organization"  1s  to  be  completed  before  the 

"y.  %  am* 

training  workshop.    The  data  collected  by  this  module  provide  the  basis 

for  the  study  of  the  school  as  a  social  system. 

The  first  ten  modules  contain  activities  designed  to  orient  partld- 
pants  to  group  process  training  and  to  teamwork  for  school  problem  solving. 
For  these  modules  to  have  much  impact,  participants  should  experience  them 
in  two  consecutive  days.    A  suggested  schedule  for  two-day  workshops 
appears  on  the  next  page. 

If  time  does  not  permit  the  use  of  all  ten  modules,  the  tenth  module 

may  be  postponed. 

The  first  nine  modules  are  critical  to  the  orientation  of  the 
participants  to  the  FLS  system  and  training,  and  contain  interdependent 
activities  and  concepts.    Whatever schedul e is  selected,  it  should  be 
presented  to  the  participants  during  the  Orientation  Module  in  the  same 
form  as  it  is  presented  here.  » 
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FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 
TWO-DAY  SCHEDULE 


3:00  p.m. 


THURSDAY 


5:30  p.m. 


8:30* 
9:00 

10:00 


11  :00 


12:00 


1  :00 


2:00 


3:00 


4:30 


8:00 


9:30 


TDTHAV 

rKl  L¥\T 

* 

SATURDAY 

(2) 

Problem 
Solving 
Simulation 

(Case  Study) 

 * — . — 

(7) 

Management 
Theory  and 
Goal 

Consensus 

BREAK 

BREAK 

(3) 

School  As  A 
Social  System 
&  Bolman 
Model 

(8) 

Skills  for 
Facilitating 
and  Llnklnq 

LUNCH 

 n— .    1  

LUNCH 

(4) 

Communications 

bK 1 1 1 S 

(9) 

Individual 
Strengths 
In  Groups 
(LIFO) 

BREAK 

BREAK 

(5) 

Feelings  and 
Perceptions 

(10) 

Concepts  and 
Skills  of 
Feedback^ 

\ 

Facul ty 
Meeting** 

V 

(6) 

Principals' 
Training 

i 

er|c 


♦These  numbers  refer  to  Workshop  Modules 

**A  short  faculty  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  facilitators  and 
announcing  next  steps. 
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5.    PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  GROUPS 

Schools  are  not  appropriate  sites  for  1nserv1ce  training  during  the 
months  that  school  1s  in  session.    When  workshops  are  held  1n  schools, 
participating  teachers  and  principals  are  Interrupted  frequently.  When 
participants  are  away  from  school,  the  system  somehow  functions  without 
them,  and  they  are  permitted  an  opportunity  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
training.    Even  when  there  are  few  Interruptions,  participants  1n  work- 
shops held  in  the  schools  where  they  work  are  surrounded  by  reminders  of 

< 

other  demands  on  their  time.    For  many  people,  this  1s  a  powerful  dis- 
traction which  Interferes  with"  their  ability  to  become  sufficiently 
Involved  1n  the  training.    Likewise,  when  family  members  are  nearby, 
school  personnel  may  feel  compel  fed  to  respond  to  requests  which  would 
not  occur  if  the  individual  were  away  at  a  training  conference.  The 
training  is  intensive  and  demanding.    When  participants  have  no  other 
obligations  to  perform,  their  minds  are  free  to  continue  to  probe  for 
understanding  new  discoveries  during  the  off-workshop  hours.    For  these 
reasons,  it  is  preferable  to  hold  this  type  of  training  in  a  retreat 
site,  the  further  from  home  and  school,  the  better. 

The  workshop  ^pace  should  be  large  enough  so  that  small  groups  can 
space  themselves  apart  during  discussion  periods.    Wherr groups-  are  too 
close  together,  the  noise  level  becomes  high.  ,  After  several  hours,  this 
♦    carl  produce  tension.    A  comfortable  arrangement  allows  a  distance  of 
several  feet  between  each  group. 

Large,  round  tables  will  pem.it  a  trio  or  quartet  to  work  on  each 
side  of  the  table.    When  trios  join,  they  need  only  to  lean  across  the 

ERIC  3  / 
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table  to  become  a  sextet.    Two  smalM  tables  can  also  provide  a  comfortable 
arrangement  for  the  tables  can  bey  pulled  apart  or  pushed  together  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  activity.    Tables  should  *be  large  enodgh  to 
support  books,  newsprint  pads,  pens  and  drinks. 

*  ~\ 

A  number  of  activities  require  the  posting  of  newsprint  sheets.  For 
this  reason,  a  lot  of  wall  space  1s  needed.  > 
Other  requirements  of  the  space  are*    adequate  light,  comfortable 

■f 

ventilation,  convenient  toilet  facilities  and  readily  accessible  beverages. 

Wherever  possible,  participants  from  the  same  school  shouldfbe  seated 
at  one  table,  with  a  limit  of  eight  people  to  a  group.    The  materials  are 
designed  for  small  group  discussions,  and  will  not  work  for  larger  groups 
1n  the  time  periods  allowed.    If,  for  any  reason,  a  school  team  1s  larger  v 
than  eight  people,  it  should  be  divided  Into  two  groups.    There  are  a*number 
of  modules  in  which  two  teams  combine  to  share  plans.    This  allows  two 
groups  from  the  same  school  to  share  their  progress,  as  well  as  allowing 
teams  from  different  schools  to  get  acquainted. 

When  the  workshop  1s  very  large  and  there  are  teams  from  many  dif- 
ferent schools,  it  1s  important  to  have  4,  person  trained  1n  group  processes^^ 
at  each  table.    A  "large"  workshop  would  be  36  people,  for  example. 

If  participants  are  all  from  the  same  school,  1t  would  be  prefer- 
able to  ask  people  to  work  with  those  they  know  least  well.    This  1s 
because  it  1s  often  easier  to  practice  new  communications  skills  1n 
situations  where  habits  and  patterns  are  not  yet  established.    The  LIFO 
module,  #9,  asks  that  ongoing  teams  work  together  for  the  purpose  of 
making  plans  for  continuing  reinforcement  and  support  to  one  another 
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for  skill  building  after  the  training.    During  this  session,  it  is  worth- 
while to  ask  for  grade  teams,  curriculum  committees  or  whatever  seems, 
best,  to  work  tegether,  but  the  rest  of  the  training  should  be  experienced 


with  the  same  groups  who  started  together  on  the  first  module. 

It  is  important  for  linkers  andlresource  people  to  participate  in 
the  training  with  school  personnel  .f  If  people  from  outside  the  ^$chool\ 
are  to  develop  relationships  of  trust  with  those  instde  the  schooly  they\ 

-  *VV 

must  spend  time  together  engaged  in  a  process  of  the  type  experienced 
with  these  materials.    These  people  should  be  grouped  with  the  principal, 
curriculum  coordinator  and  other  opinion  leaders  in  the  school.    A  schoolx 
team  should  have  a  linker  from  the  TEC  and  resource  linkers  from  both 
the  district  and  the  college.    Other  linkers  from  the  DOE  and  professional 

J 

organizations  can  be  very  helpful,  too. 

The  school  personnel  team  members  are  referred  to  throughout  the 
materials  as  "the  facilitators,"  or  "the  facilitator  team."    This  group 
should  include  the  principal ,  and  another  person  chosen  by  the  principal 

\  , 

such  as  the  assistant  principal,  curriculum  coordinator  or  school  counselor, 
plus  on£  or  more  teachers  elected  by  the  teachers.    Wh^n  teachers  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives,  they 
more  committed  to  the  leadership  provided. 


'are  more  open  and  - 


> 
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6.    DATA  COLLECTION 

4 

'  '  .....  • 

Low  inference  evaluation  of  a  training  set  can  be  designed  to  observe 
changes  in  group  patterns,  such  as  those  occurring  in  communication  or 
influence.    How  much  more  powerful  an  individual  will  feel  in  the  .back- 
home  group,  or  how  his  efforts  will  be  changed  as  a  result  of  those 
feelings,  can  only  be  measured  Tater. 

The  following  is*  a  low  inference  feedback  system  for  those  being>  1 

trained.    It  provides  formative  evaluation  data  after  every  module  and 

includes  forty-five  questions  (see  pages  32-34).    Using  Cronbach's  idea  of- 

item  sampling,  a  10%  sample  of  the  forty-five  questions  can  be  obtained 

by  asking  each  participant  to  respond  to  one  page  of  the  data  collection 

at 'the  close  of  each  module.    (See  yellow  pages  I  to  IX  at  the  conclusion 

v.  ' 
of  this  section.)    Participants  should  be  organized  to  assure  that, 

(1)  each  participant  responds  to  a  different  set  of  five  questions  after 
each  module,  and  (2)  each  set  of  questions  (1  page)  is  responded  to  by 
at  least  10%  of  the  total  group.    If  the  training  group  is  very  small 
(fewer  than  30),  the  sampling  process  will  not  work.    In  this  case,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  about  seven  key  questions  and  ask  all  participants 
to  respond  to  all  questions  after  each  module.  , 

About  seven  items  from  the  forty-five  should  be,  tabulated  immedi- 
ately at  the  end  of  each  session  and  posted  on  large  newsprint.  The 
idea  is  to  enable  immediate  feedback  to  trainers  and  trainees  on  "what 

1  \ 

1 

is  happening."    Later  the  la rg£  body  of  data  can  be  analyzed  to  provide 
feedback  for  revising  the  training. 
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The  purposes  of  the  evaluation  include: 

(1)  providing  formative  evaluation  for  revising  the  training, 

(2)  modeling  as  a  stimulus  to  trainees  to  gather  and  use  data, 

(3)  detecting  any  long-term  changes  in  the  trainees  themselves 

*  re  the  objectives  of  the  program,  and 

(4)  practicing  an  approach  to  evaluation  that  enables  much 

*  data  to  be  collected  with  limited  effort  by  the  trainees. 

Since  the  FLS  system  gives  the  user  final  judgment  about  Wnat  1s  or 
is  not  helpful  in  solving  problems,  it  seems  especial^  important  to  get 
data  about  how  the  training  is  perceived. 

Feedback  during  the  Workshop 

The  trainer  should  explain  the  several  purposes  of  the  data  collec- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  first  module.    Later,  as  interesting  data  are 
posted,  the  trainer  should  encourage  participants  to  study  them  during 
breaks  and  conjecture  on  their  interpretation.    This  will  stimulate 
interest  in  both  the  process  and  the  results.    If  participants  do  not 
get  involved,  responses  decline  and  samples  are  not  large  enough.  Also, 
the  goal  of  stimulating  interest  in  ongoing  data  collection  will  not  be 
realized.    Therefore,  it  is  worthwhile  to  expend  some  effort  to  assure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  data  collection. 

It  should  be  rioted  that  several  questions  are  repeated  or  restated 
only  slightly  differently  on  different  sheets.    This  provides  a  validity 
check  across  samples,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  sampling  process 
is  adequate. 
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Evaluating  the  Two- Day  Workshop 

The  data  collection  materials  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  for  work- 
shops  of  varying  lengths,  except  for  the  use  of  the  page  entitled  "Questions 
for  Last  Day  Only."    This  page  should  be  used  at  the  close  of  the  two-day 
workshop,  after  the  regular  data  collection  has  been  completed.    This  will 
provide  feedback  data  on  the  nine  or  ten  modules  which  have  been  completed, 
plus  a  check  of  the  participants'  overall  perceptions  of  the  training. 

The  data  collection  should  be  the  final  activity  of  each  module, 
regardless  of  the  schedule  for  the  training.    The  questions  for  the  last 
day  can  be  administered  a  second  time  at  the  end  of  the  training. 

Interpreting  the  Data 
Methods  of  analysis  include: 

1.  Item  analysis,  trends  for  day  or  week. 

(This  is  the  most  effective  method  for  feedback  to  participants 
during  the  week. ) 

2.  Session  analysis,  comparison  of  positive  responses  (3.5  or  over) 
with  negative  responses  (3.0  or  less)  and  uncertain  responses 
(3.0  to  3.5). 

3.  Comparison  of  item  and  session  for  changes  in  mean  scores. 

Assumptions 

Increases  in  scores  probably  indicate  a  corresponding  increase  1n 
understanding  or  insight.    Some  decreases  in  mean  scores  may  indicate  an 
increased  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem- sol ving  process, 
or  they  may  represent  a  defense  against  developing  high  hopes  leading  to 
later  disappointment.    When  the  baseline  is  3.5  or  over,  it  is  likely 
that  the  participants  are  having  a  positive  experience,  and  a  decrease 
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In  the  scores  may  well  be  due  to  one  of  the  factoV%, mentioned  above. 
Other  factors  which  may  affect  the  scores  di^y 

1.  reluctance  to  appear  boastful ,  hence  a  lower  s  Co  re 

2.  reluctance  to  seem  critical,  hence  a  higher  score 

3.  insufficient  time  to  reach  closure  on  certain  points 

4.  questions  which  suggest  participants  must  make"  guesses 
beyond  the  data  available  to  them. 

A  baseline  between  3.Q  and  3.4  indicates  iShcertainty  on  the  part  of  » 

the  participants.    All  decreases  of  at  least  .2  are  considered  significant 

and  require  explanation.    Baselines  below  3.0  are  taken  to  be  definitely 

i 

negative.    It  is  necessary  to  make  these  assumptions  because  otherwise  the 
feedback  seems  almost  entirely  positive,  and  therefore  less  useful  for 
spotting  and  correcting  inadequacies  in  the  training  materials  and  design. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  interpretations  from  the  second  field  test 
are  on  the  following  pages. 

There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at^eval uation  data.    One  possibility 
is  to  do  an  item  analysis  of  the  data  collected  after  a  session,  and  to 

rank  the  items  according  to  their  mean  scores.    An  example  of  this  proce-  „ 

v 

dure  as  it  was  used  for  the  first  session  on  *the  second  day,  Management 

"-vl"  ■ 

Theory  and  Goal  Consensus,  is  shown  on  page  35.    Item  27  was  rated  highest, 
14  was  lowest.    Another  way  to  use  data  is  to  compute  session  mean  scores 
and  to  plot  the  results  for  the  entire  workshop  on  a  graph  in  order  to 
obtain  a  baseline  (see  page  36).    Daily  mean  scores  for  each  item  can 
also  be  determined  to  highlight  emerging  patterns.    The  average  mean 
'  scores  for  the  questions  shown  on  pages  37  and  38  began  an  upward  trend  on 
Monday  and  continued  upward  all  week.    The  responses  on  page  39  dropped  on 
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Monday,  but  then  Increased  daily  thereafter.  The  average  daily  mean 
scores  (top  of  page  36)  also  show  a  consistent  upward  trend. 
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EVALUATION  QUESTIONS 


1. 


2. 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  session  just  completed^ 
How  do  you  feel  about  this  workshop  thus  far?  , 


3.  From  what  you  have  observed  and  heard,  to.  what  extent  do  you  think 
the  needs  of  your  associates  here  are  being  met?  s 

4.  At  this  point,  how  do  you  feel  about  what  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
•back  home'  as  a  result  of  this  workshop? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  the  trainers'  behaviors  consistent  with  their  expressed 
Intentions? 

6.  Do  you  expect  to  use  any  of  the  training  Ideas  you've  encountered  here 
when  you  return  to  your  back-home  situation? 

7.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  can  contribute  to  your  school  1n  helping 
solve  problems? 


8.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  relative  Importance  of  Information  versus 
skill  acquisition  1n  effecting  change  1n  your  school? 

9.  lojthis  point,  how  applicable  have  the  experiences  (sessions)  of  the 
workshop  been  to  your  back-home  situation? 

10.  At  this  point  1n  the  training,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  potential 
for  change  1n  your  school? 

11.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  plans  you  and  your  team  have  developed  (are 
developing)  for  Implementation  when  you  return  to  your  school? 

12.  To  what  extent  has  your  perception  (understanding)  of  the  role  of  a 
facilitator  changed  as  a  result  of  the  workshop  to  this  point  in  time? 

13.  To  what  extent  is  this  workshop  consistent  with  what  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  to  take  care  of  your  real  back-home  problems? 

14.  Has  anything  new/different  happened  within  your  school  team  already 
as  a  result  of  Its  participation  1n  the  FLS  training? 

15.  In  your  opinion,  to  what  extent  was  the  ONI  profile  developed  for 
your  school  an  accurate  one? 

16.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  linkers  wfll  really  be  able  to  help? 

17.  How  well  are  the  workshop/  trainers  modeling  (demonstrating)  the 
behaviors  they  are  trying  to  teach?  ; 
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Evaluation  Questions  -  continued 

18.  Knowing  what  you  know  now  about  the  workshop,  how  do  you  feel  about 
attending? 

\ 

19.  How  efficient  has  been  the  use  of  time  to  this  point  In  the  workshop} 

20.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  more  powerful  than  before  in  what  you 
think  you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  back  home? 

21.  Have  you  noticed  any  behaviors  of  your  teammates  which  seem  Indicative 
of  an  increase  in  their  problem-sol ving  skills? 

22.  To  this  point,  how  close  is  the  congruence  between  stated  goals  of  the 
workshop  and  the  training  materials? 

23.  How  well  is  the  training  enabling  you  to  conceptualize  a  systematic 
way  to  solve  school  problems? 

:x  *  ., 

24.  How  worthwhile  do  you  feel  the  information  on  the  school  as  a  social 
system  will  be  to  you  in  your  work  back  home? 

25.  Do  you  know  of  better  ideas,  plans,  skills  (help)  which  you  would 
prefer  this  workshop  to  be  providing? 

26.  How  helpful  are  the  data  - (responses  to  your  questions)? 

(Don't  answer  this  question  if  this  is  the  Orientation  session.) 

27.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  your  input  is  being  heard? 

28.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  skills  of  Interpersonal  behavior 
among  your  teammates? 

29.  To  this  point,  is  what  we've  been  doing  going  to  be  of  value  to  you 
ir^ealing  with  your  back-home,  very  real  problems? 

To  what  extent  have  you  learned  some  things  about  your  own  leadership 
style? 

31.  To  what  extent  has  your  awarenefc*  increased  regarding  the  forces  that 
facilitate  and  the  forces  that  inhibit  change? 

32.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  more  capable  1n  assisting  teachers  with 
problem  definition  and  solution  possibilities  than  before  this  workshop? 

33.  How  valuable  do  you  think  gathering  of  data  in  one's  school  1s  to  the 
solution  >of  problems?   * 

34.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  is  this  workshop  helping  participants 
view  themselves  as  adequate  in  the  roles  they  plan. for  themselves? 
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[valuation  Questions  -  continued 

35.  To  what  extent  have  you  improved  some  of  your  skills  and  Increased 
some  of  your  insights  as  a  result  of  the  training  sessions? 

36.  ^Have  the  materials  used  1n  this  session  helped  you  to  be  more  able 
than  before  to  deal  with  the  really  Important  Issues  and  problems  1n 
your  school ? 

37.  In  your  opinion,  1s  the  FLS  training  going  to  make  any  difference 

for  you? 

38.  Do  you  think  the  trainers  are  playing  games.  I.e.,  not  leveling 
with  yo/i?  \ 

39.  Have  the  processes  designed  for  this  sesslon^helped  you  to  become 
more  able  to  deal  with  Important  Issues  1n  yoqr  scboolZ 

40.  At  this  point  in  the  workshop,  to  what  extent  do  you  feel  yourself 
a  member  of  a  team? 

41.  Linkers,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  you  are  being  aided  1n  your  role 

--as  a  result  of  this  workshop? 

42.  How  worthwhile  is  the  data  gathering  (like  this  sheet)  and  the  sub- 
sequent posting  of  the  information  for  affecting  the  behavior  of  the 
trainers  and  participants?    (Skip  this  question  1f  this  1s  the 
Orientation  session.) 

43.  Do  you  think  classroom  iteachers  are  really  going  to  be  helped  with 
problems  using  the  procedures  being  planned  here? 

44.  Is  your  role  in  the  FLS  clear  to  you  at  this  point  in  the  workshop? 

t 

45.  To  what  extent  has  your  work  with  a  paired  team  from  a  different 
school  broadened  your  perspective  about  your  own  school? 
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DAY  2 

SESSION  #1 
MANAGEMENT  THEORY  AND  GOAL  CONSENSUS 

ITEM 

How  much  your  Input  Is  heard  here 

Increased  awareness  of  forces  that  facilitate  or  Inhibit  change 

Expect  to  use  training  Ideas  1n  back-home  situation 

Your  contribution  to  the  school  In  solving  problems 

Feelings  about  being  a  member  of  a  team 

The  value  of  gathering  data  In  the  school  to  solve  problems 

Inproved  skills  and  Insights 

REVERSE  ORDER  RESPONSE:    Trust  of  trainers 

Feelings  about  session  just  completed 

Feelings  about  potential  for  change  1n  school 

Feelings  about  plans  being  made  for  school 

Increased  skills  In  Interpersonal  behavior  of  teammates 

Increased  feelings  of  capability  to  assist  teachers  1n  defining 

problems  and  solutions 
Helping  participants  view  selves  as  adequate 
Pairing  with  another  team  broadened  your  perspective 
Applicability  of  session  to  back- home  situation 
Materials  used  helped  you  to  be  more  able  to  deal  with  Inportant 

school  Issues 

Processes  In  this  session  helped  you  to  be  more  able  to  deal  with 

Important  school  Issues 
Needs  of  associates  being  met  here 

Worth  of  Information  on  school  as  a  social  system  1n  work  back  home 
At  this  point,  the  value  of  what  we've  been  doing  1n  dealing  with 

back  home,  very  real  problem* 
Feelings  about  workshop  so  far 

Consistency  of  trainers'  behaviors  with  expressed  Intentions 
Linkers  being  aided  In  role  by  workshop 
Effect  of  data  collection  on  trainers  and  participants 
How  helpful  these  procedures  are  for  the  classroom  teachers  problems 
Consistency  of  workshop  with  what  1s  needed  to  solve  back- home 
problems 

Increased  problem  solving  skills  of  teamnates 
The  helpfulness  of  the  data 

How  much  difference  the  FLS  training  will  make  to  you 

Clarity  of  role  In  the  FLS  to  this  point  1n  th?  workshop 

At  this  point,  how  do  you  feel  about  back-home  accomplishments 

as  a  result  of  the  workshop 
Relative  Importance  of  skill  vs.  Information 
Accuracy  of  ONI  profile 
How  helpful  will  the  linkers  really  be 
What  you  learned  about  your  own  leadership  style 

Understanding  of  the  facilitator  role  Increased 
How  well  are  the  trainers  modeling  behaviors 
Efficient  use  of  time 

Congruence  between  workshop  goals  and  training  materials 
Workshop  should  be  providing  different  Ideas,  plans,  skills 
Understanding  of  FLS  model  * 

New/different  happenings  In  the  school  as  a  result  of  the  FJ.5 


Mean  score  for  session:  4.3 
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ITEM 


FEELINGS^BOUT  SESSION  JUST  COMPLETED 


average  dally  mean  scores 


Mean  scores 
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The  average  mean  score  responses  for  these  questions  began  an 
upward  trendjioj^JLiQl-C^1.""6*1  uPward AlLggSS-- 

33.  How  valuable  do  you  think  gathering  of  data  1n  one's  school  1s  to  the 
solution  of  problems? 

SUNDAY           MONDAY  TUESDAY  "    WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

4.0               4.3  4.5  4.57  4.5 

34.  To  what  extent.  1n  your  opinion.  1s  this  workshop  "J1  P1^  Participants 
view  themselves  as  adequate  1n  the  roles  they  plan  for  themselves? 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.7  v  3.7  4.0  4.1  4.2 

35.  To  what  extent  have  you  Improved  some  of  your  skills  and  Increased  some 
of  your  Insights  as  a  result  of  the  training  sessions?  ; 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.0  3.7  3.9  4.2  4.35 

16.    To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  linkers  will  really  be  able  to  help? 
SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY     .      WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.7  3.9  4.0  4.1  4.4 

23.    How  well  do  you  feel  you  understand  the  FLS  modei? 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

2.9  3.5  3.5  3.5  3.8 

26     How  helpful  are  the  data  (responses  to  your  questions)? 

(Son't  answer  this  question  1f  this  is  the  first  session  on  Monday.) 

MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.5  4.0  4.2  4.6 

40.    At  this  point  In  the  workshop,  to  wtv  t  extent  do  you  feel  yourself 
a  member  of  a  team? 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.0  4.1  4.3  4.45  4.5 

50  J 
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1.    How  do  you  feel  about  the  session  just  completed? 


SUNDAY 
3.7 


MONDAY 
3.7 


TUESDAY 
4.1 


WEDNESDAY 
4.2 


2.    How  do  you  feel  about  this  workshop  thus  far?, 
SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY 


3.7 


3.8 


3.95 


THURSDAY 
4.3 


THURSDAY 
4.0 
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These  responses  dropped  Monday,  then  increased  dally. 

f 

3*   To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  needs  of  your  associates  here  are 
being  Met? 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY^         WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.4  3.3  3.9  3.9  3.9 

4.   At  this  point,  how  do  you  feel  about  what  you  will  be  able  to  ^ 
accomplish  'back  hone*  as  a  result  of  this  workshop? 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.4  3.2  3.6  3.8  4.0 

20.    To  what  extent  do  you  feel  more  powerful  than  before  1n  what  you 
think  yuu  may  be  able  to  accomplish  back  home? 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

3.4  3.3  3.8  3.8  3.85 

22.    To  this  point,  how  close  Is  the  congruence  between  stated  goal*,  of 
the  workshop  and  the  training  materials? 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

4.4  3.7  3.7  3.9  3.95 

38.    Do  you  think  the  trainers  are  flaying  games.  I.e.  not  leveling  with 
you?   (Reversed  order  response) 

SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

2.0  2.2  1.8  1.8  .1-75 
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DAY 


SESSION 

Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question: 


1.    How  do  you  feel  about  the  session  just  completed 

—  ,\ 
Very  helpful         -Helpful  Of  little         Not  helpful 

to  me  to  me  Not  Sure  help  to  me        to  me, 

/  \ 


5     /    \  4 


2.    How  do  you  feel  about  this  workshop  thus  far? 


Very  valuable         Of  value  Of  little         Of  almost  no 

to  me  to  me  Not  Sure  value  to  me      value  to  me 

5  4  3  2  1 


3.    From  what  you  have  observed  and  heard,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  the 
needs  of  your  associates  here  are  being  met?  * 

To  a  very  To  some  To  a  modest      To  almost 

great  extent  extent  Don't  Know       extent  no  extent 


4.  At  'this  point,  how  do  you  feel  about  what  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
'back  home'  as  a  result  of  this  Wrkshop? 

Very  ^  Very 

enthusiastic  Encouraged      Not  Sure  Discouraged  pessimistic 

5        .  4  3  2  '  .  1 

5.  To  what  extent  are  the  trainers'  behaviors  consistent  with  their  expressed 
Intentions? 

Extremely  /       '  Fairly  Somewhat*  Extremely 

consistent  consistent   .  Variable.         Inconsistent  Inconsistent 

5  4  3.  .v<;  2  if 

•~   •        '  •       :  .53-  " 


Directions:    Please  circle  orje  number  for  each  Question, 


1.    Do  you  expect  to  use  any  of  the  training  ideas  you've  encountered  here  when 

you  return  to  your  back-home  situation?         '  " 


Definitely  Yes 

5 


Probably 
4 


Not  Sure 

.3  ' 


Probably  Not 

>  2 


Definitely  Not 

v 

1 


:    i-  •  , 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  Jan  contribute  to  your  school  1n  helping  Hive 
problems?  *'•      *  / 


Considerably 
5 


Some 
4 


Not  Sure 

3 


Little 
2 


Very  tittle 
1 


■'■'A 


3.    How  do  you  feel  about  the  relative  importance  of  Information  versus  skill 


acqulsi 


you  tee 
tlon  1n 


effecting  change!  tn  ypur  school? 


Skill 

>k111  Acquis ttlori   Acquisition  ! 

Is  Most  Important    1s  Somewhat 

by  Far  \  More  Important   Not  Sure 


Information 
1s  Somewhat 


More  Important     by  Far 


Information  1s 
Most  Important 


4. 


5. 


To  this  point,  how  applicable  have  the  experiences  (sessions)  of  the  workshop 
been  to  your  back- home  situation?  " 


Extremely 
Applicable 


Somewhat 
Applicable 


Not  Sure 

t 

'  3  ' 


.Not  Very 
Appl 1 cable 


Not  Applicable 
1 


At 'this  polntyln  the  training,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  potential  for  change 
1n  your  school 

Very  Pessimistic 


Very  Optimistic \     Optimistic         Not  Sure 


Pessimistic 

2  r. 


i 
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(  ni  :.    .  .. 

DAY 


.*(•  SESSION   '  1 

y  ^  •  1 

Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question. 

«   _  .  .  _    t  , 

1.   How  do  you  feel  about  the  plans  you  and  your  team  have  developed  (are    >  *. 
'   developing)  for  Implementation  when  you  return  to  your  school? 

Somewhat 

Enthusiastic         Encouraged        Not  Sure  Skeptical  Discouraged 


5  -4  3  2  1 


2.    To  what  extent  has  your  perception  (understanding)  of  the  role  of  a  facilitator 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  workshop  to  this"  point  1n  time? 

Broadened  Broadened  Broadened 

Considerably         Somewhat  Not  Sure  Just  a  Trifle  Unchanged 

5  '4  3  2  1 


3.    To  what  extent  is  this  workshop  consistent  with  what  you  think  1t  ought  to  be 
to  take  care)  of  your  real  back- home  problems? 

Of  Only 

Right  on!  Helpful  Not  Sure  Limited  Value      Not  Helpful 

5  4  3  2  1 


4.    Has  anything  new/different  happened  within  your  school  team  already  as  a 
resiTlt  of  its  participation  in  the  Fl^training? 

A  Great  Deal         Some  Don't  Know        Little  Nothing 

5  4  3  2  1 


5.    In  your  opinion,  to  what  extent  was  the  ONI  profile  deM oped  for  your  school 
an  accurate  one?  *  % 

Accurate  in  Accurate  In  a  , 

Very  Accurate        Most  Respects     Not  Sure  Few  Respects        Inaccurate ' 
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IV  ' 

*     /  ■ 

*  DAY  '  * 


SESSION  x 

Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question. 

1.    To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  linkers  will  rea^nf^ be  able  to  helpt 

» 

Tremendously  Some  Not  Sure         Little  »  Not  at  All 


5  ,4  3  2  I 

2.    How  well  are  the  workshop  trainers  modeling  (demonstrating)  the  behaviors  they 

are  trying  to  teach?  * 

Considerably            Some  Not  Sure         Little  Not  at  All 

*    5                       .4  3                     2  1 


3.    Knowing  what  you  know  now  about  the  workshop,  how  do  you  feel  about  attending? 

Very 

Enthusiastic  Pleaded  Not  Sure         Displeased  Frustrated. 

5  4*3  2  1 


4.  How  efficient  has  been  the  use  of  time  to  this  point  In  the  workshop? 

Very 

Very  Efficient         Efficient  Not  Sure         Inefficient  Inefficient 

5  4  3  2  1 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  more  powerful  than  before  In  wha|  you  think  you 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  back  home? 

Much  More  Somewhat  More  Somewhat  Less    Much  Less 

Powerful  Powerful  Not  Sure         Powerful  Powerful 
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DAY 


SESSION 

Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question. 


1.  Have  you  noticed  any  behaviors  of  your  teammates  which  seem  Indicative  of  an 
Increase  In  their  problem- solving  skills? 

Definitely  Yes         Some  Not  Sure         Few  Definitely  Not 

5  4  ■>  2  1 

) 

2.  To  this  point,  how  close  1s  the  congruence  between  stated  goals  of  the  workshop 
and  the  training  materials? 

Reasonably  Limited 
Very  Congruent  *       Congruent  Not  Sure         Congruence        Not  Congruent 

5  4  ;   3  2      ^  1 

3.  How  well  1s  the  training  enabling  you  to  conceptualize  a  systematic  way  to 

solve  school  problems? 

For  the 

Extremely  well  Most  Part  Not  Sure         A  Little  Very  Little 

5  4  3  2  1 


4.    How  worthwhile  do  you  feel  the  Information  on  the  school  as  a  social  system 
will  be  to  you  in  your  work  back  home? 

Somewhat  Of  Limited        Of  Little  or 

Very  Worthwhile        Worthwhile         Not  Sure         Worth  No  Worth 

5  4  3  2  •  1 


5.    Do  you  kno^  of  better  Ideas,  plans,  skills  (help)  which  you  would  prefer  this 
workshop  to  be  providing? 

Probably  Probably 
Definitely  Not         Not  Not  Sure         Yes  Definitely  Yes 

5  4  3  2  1 


5/ 
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VI  .  ' 


DAY 


SESSION 

Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question. 


1.    How  helpful  are  the  data  (responses  to  your  questions)? 

(Don't  answer  this  question  1f  this  1s  the  Orientation  session.) 

Somewhat  ^  Of  Little 

Very  Helpful  Helpful  Not  Sure    .      Help  Of  No  Help 

5    -  4  3  2  1 


2.    To  what  extent  do  you  feel  your  Input  1s  being  heard? 

I'm  Not  Being 

Very  Much  So  Some  Not  Sure   .       Now  and  Then  Heard 

5  4  3  2  1 


3.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  1n  the  skills  of  Interpersonal  behavior  among 
your  teammates?  \ 

Definitely  Yes         Some  Not  Sure           Very  Little        None  "0  ■*'«■- 

5                          4  3                        2  1 

4.  To  this  point,  1s  what  we've  been  doing  going  to  be  of  value  to  you  1n  dealing 
with  your  back-home,  very  real  problems? 

Definitely  Yes         Probably  r         Not  Sure  Probably  Not      Definitely  Not 

5  4     >  3  2  1 

5.  To  what  extent  have  you  learned  some  things  about  your  own  leadership  style? 

To  a  Great  To  Some  To  a  Limited 

Extent  Extent  Not  Sure  Extent  To  No  Extent 

5  r  4  3  '  2  1 
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VII 


DAY 


SESSION  ,  

r* 

.Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question.  • 

1.  To  what  extent  has  your  awareness  Increased  regarding  the  forces  that 
facilitate  and  the  forces  that  Inhibit  change? 

Considerably  Some  Not  Sure  Little  Very  Little 

•  5  4  3  2  1 

2.  To  what  extent  xio  you  feel  more  capable  1n  assisting  teachers  with  problem 
definition  and  solution  possibilities  than  before  this  workshop?- 

Considerably  Some  Not  Sure  Little  Very  Little 

5  4  3  2  1 

3.  How  valuable  do  you  think  gathering  of  data  1n  one's  school  1s  to  the  solution 

of  problems?  y 

Of  Limited         Of  Little  or 
Very  Valuable  Valuable  Not  Sure  Value  No  Value 

< 

5  4  3  2  -1 

* 

4.  To- what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  1s  this  workshop  helping  participants  view 
themselves  as  adequate  in  the  roles  they  plan  for  themselves? 

Tremendously  Some  Don't  Know        Little  Almost  None 


5.    To  what  extent  have  you  improved  some  of  your  skills  and  Increased  some  of 
your  insights  as  ?  result  of  the  training  sessions? 

A  Great  Deal  Some  Don't  Know        Little  Almost  None 

5  4  3  2  1 


4 


5:y 
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VIII 


,  DAY 


SESSION 

< 

Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question. 


1.    Have  the  materials  used  1n  this  session  helped  you  to  be  more  able  than  before 

to  deal  with  the  really  Important  Issues  and  problems  1n  your  school? 

Definitely  ,  Perhaps  a  Definitely 

Yes  Somewhat  Not  Sure  Little  No 


2.    In  your  opinion,  1s  the  FLS  training  going  to  make  any  difference  for  you? 

Definitely  Probably  Probably  Definitely 

Yes                      Yes  Not  Sure  No  No 

5                        4  3  2  1 


3.    Do  you  think  the  trainers  are  playing  games,  I.e.,  not  leveling  with  you? 

Definitely  Probably  Probably  Definitely 

Yes  Yes  Not  Sure  No  No 

5  4  3  2  1 


4.    Have  the  processes  designed  for  this  session  helped  you  to  become  more  able 
to  deal  with  Important  Issues  1n  your  school? 

Definitely  Probably  'Probably  Definitely 

Yes  Yes  Not  Sure  No  No 

5  4  3  1  2    *■  1 


5.    At  this  point  1n  the  workshop,  to  what  extent  do  you  feel  yourself  a  member 
of  a  team? 

Very  Much  To  Some  Degree  Little  A  Member  1n 

a  Part  a  Part  Not  Sure  Identification     Name  Only 


( 
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IX 

t 

DAY  . 


SESSION 

Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question.  • 


1.  Linkers,  to  what. extent  do  yog  think  you  are  being  aided  1n  your  role  —  as 
a  result  of  this,  workshop? 

Tremendously         Somewhat  Not  Sure  Little  Very  Little 

5  4  3  2  1  ' 

\ 

2.  How  worthwhile  1s  the  data  gathering  (like  this  sheet)  and  ihe  subsequent 
posting  of  the  Information  for  affecting  the  behavior  of  the  trainers  and 
participants?    (Skip  this  question  1f  this  1s  the  Orientation  session.) 

Considerably         Some  Not  Sure  Little  Very  Little 

5  4  3  2  1 


3.    Do  you  think  classroom  teachers  are  really  going  to  be  helped  with  their  • 
problems  using    the  procedures  being  planned  here? 

Definitely  Probably  Definitely 

Yes  Probably  Not  Sure  Not  Not-*' 

5  4  3  2  1 


4.    Is  your  role  in  the  FLS  clear  to  you  at  this  point  in  the  workshop? 


Extremely 

Clear  Fairly  Clear       So  So 

5  4  3 


5.    To  What  extent  has  your  work  with  a  paired  team  from  a  different  school 
broadened  your  perspective  about  your  own  school? 

Considerably         Some                  Not  Sure          Little  Not  at  All 

5                        4                     3                     2  1 
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X  DAY  ■ 

SESSION    •    \        ■  . 

Questions  for  Last  Day  Only 
Directions:    Please  circle  one  number  for  each  question. 

1.  How  do  you  feel  as  you  go  back  to  your  school?  T 

Very  Encouraged      Encouraged       Not  Sure       Discouraged       Very  Discouraged 
5  4  *  3*2  1 

2.  How  do  you  think  other  workshop  participants  feel  as  they  go  back  to  their 

schools?  »  . 

Very  Encouraged      Encouraged        Not  Sure        Discouraged        Very  Discouraged 
5  4  3  2  1 

3.  Did  the  ongoing  evaluation  procedures  of  this  workshop  have  any  Impact  on  you 
or  the  trainers? 

Definitely  Yes        Some  Not  Sure        Limited  None  \ 

5  4  3  2  1     1  - 

4.  To  what  extent  has  this  week's  workshop  been  hefpful  to  you  1n  dealing  with 
your  back  home  problems? 

Tremendously  Limited 
Valuable  Valuable  Not  Sure        Value  Valueless 

5  4  3/2  1 

5.  How  close  has  been  the  congruence  between  stated  goals  of  the  workshop  and 
the  training  materials? 

Reasonably  ^Limited 
Very  Congruent        Congruent         Not  Sure        Congruence         Not  Congruent 

5  4  3  2  -  1 

6.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  you  have  grown  during  this  training  1n  acquiring 
facilitating  behaviors? 

Limited 

Tremendously  Some  Not  .Sure        Growth  Little  or  None 

5   .  4  3  2  1 

7.  Looking  back  over  the  training,  how  would  you  rate  U  as  a  totality? 

Very  Valuable         Valuable  Wot  Sure        Of  Limited         Of  Little  Value 

to  Me  to  Me  to  Me  Val  ue  to  Me  to  Me 

5  4  3  2  11 
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Optional  Data  Collection  for  Training  Evaluation 


The  appendix  contains  additional  data  collection  forms  which 
are  optional.    These  forms  ask  participants  to  evaluate  their 
individual  performances  and  the  performances  of  the  teams  1n 
relation  to  three  anticipated  tasks.    These  are  (1)  to  identify 
and  verify  a  real  building- level  problem  of  Interest  and  concern 
to  the  total  faculty,  (?)  to  formulate  a  precise  problem  statement 
for  communicating  to  other  units,  and  (3)  to  Identify  and  specify 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  solution. 

When  these  data  were  collected  during  the  field  test,  they 
showed  that  (1)  participants  expected  their  own  performances  to 
be  adequate  on  all  tasks,  (2)  participants  expected  the  performance 
of  the  team  working  together  to  be  more  than  adequate .  and  (3) 
participants  expected  to  have  more  difficulty  with  task  #2 
(Communicating  to  other  units  about  the  problem)  than  with  tasks 
#1  or  #3. 

The  first  question  is  to  be  administered  at  the  end  of 
Module  15.    The  second  and  third  questions  should  be  administered 
at  the  close  of  Module  21  or  22. 

Information  from  these  data  may  help  the  trainer  determine 
if  additional  training  is  needed  in  relation  to  these  specific 
tasks. 


ERIC 
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< 

APPENDIX  INDEX 


1.  Guidelines  for  School  Use  1n  Initiating  a  Search  for  R-&  D  Information 

2.  Product  Description  Checklist 

3.  Optional  Data  Collection  for  Training  Evaluation 

4.  Product:    Multiple  Skills  Series 

5.  Product:    The  Curriculum  Associates  Workbooks 

6.  Product:    The  Hoffman  Comprehension  Instructional  Kits 

7.  Product:  Alphaphonics 

8.  Product:    SWRL/GINN  Beginning  Reading  Program 

9.  Product:    Wisconsin  Design  for  Reading:    Comprehension  Strand 

10.  '  Product:    Sentence  Makers 

11.  Program:    Project  MARC  (A  Mul  ti -Sensory  Approach  to  Reading  and 
Reading  Readiness) 

12.  Program:    SRA  Distar  Language  Kits  I,  II,  and  III 

13.  Program:    Teaching  All  Children  to  Read  (TACR) 

14.  Program:    Read-Along  Tapyes/Books  from  Early  Childhood  Preventive 
Curriculum  (ECPC) 

15.  Program:  Sounder 

16.  Program:    Pre-Reading  ^ulls  Program  (PRS) 


ERIC 
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SECTION  II 
TRAINING  MODULES  FOR  FLS 


SECTION  II.    TRAINING  MODULES  FOR  FLS 


PRE-WORKSHOP  MODULES 

Introductory  Module:    Introduction  to  the  Florida 
Linkage  System  (Case  Study)  f 

0    Assessing  the  Needs  of  the  Organization 


WORKSHOP  MODULES 

1  Orientation 

2  Problem  Solving  Simulation  (Case  Study) 

*3    School  as  a  Social  System  &  the  Bolman  Model 
4    Communications  Skills 
*5    Feelings  and  Perceptions 

6  Principals'  Training  for  Project  Leadership 

7  Management  Theory  &  Goal  Consensus 

8  Skills  for  Facilitating  and  Linking 

9  Individual  Strengths  in  Groups  (LIFO) 
10    Concepts  and  Skills  of  Feedback 

**11    Prioritizing  Goals 
12    Decisions  Based  on  Data 
,13    Defining  the  Problem  ^ 

14  Force  Field  Analysis 

« 

15  The  RUPS  Model 

16  Developing  an  Action  Plan  and  Defining  Roles 

17  Exploration  of  Alternatives  (Mini-Sessions) 


♦These 'modules  should  not  be  used  out  of  order  or  out  of  context. 

**These  modules  will  be  more  useful  if  used. when  they  are  actually 
needed  rather  than  ahead  of  time. 
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18  Simulating  Linking  to  Revise  Plans 

19  Linker  Training  for  Organizing  a  Linkage  Sub-system 

20  Organizing  a  Linkage  Sub- system 

21  Contingency  Planning  and  Trouble  Shooting 

22  Reporting  and  Assessing  Processes  and  Results 

POST  WORKSHOP  JWDULES 

*23    Solution  Selection:    A  Process  for  Matching  the  Solution 
to  the  Problem 

24    Planning  for  Solution  Implementation' 

*25    Influencing  the  Faculty 


♦These"  modules  wi  1 1  be  more  useful  if  used  when  they  are  actually 
needed  rather  than  ahead  of  time. 


WORKSHOP  MODULES 


PURPOSES 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


1)  To  provide  an  overview  of 
the  FLS  and  the  training, 
and  of  the  system's 
dependence  on*  the  skills 
and  talents  of  participants 

2)  To  enable  participants  to 
become  better  acquainted 

3)  To  develop  clarity  about 
what  1s  needed  and  wanted 
from  the  training  and  the 
participants  during  the 
workshop 


1)  To  provide  an  overview  of 
the  strategies  and  techniques 
used  1n  the  training 

2)  To  provide  examples  of 
facilitating  and  Unking 

3)  To  begin  a  study  of  own 
situation 


1)  The  participants  w1  IV  express 
&  gejdfcal  understanding  of  the 

caiUand  cannot  do,  1n  a 
.   general  way . 

2)  Participants  will  feel  more 
comfortable  within  the  group, 
have  a  sense  of  membership  1n 

*    the  workshop. 

3)  Participants  will  experience 
greater  clarity  about  the 
processes  of. the  training  and 
feel  committed  to  participating 
100%.    Products:  Interviews 
and  Contracts. 

1)  Participants  will  demonstrate 
awareness  of  some  strategies 
and  techniques  which  will  be 
used  1n  the  training,  and  name 
some  examples  of  fad!  1  tatlng 
and  Unking  from  the  Brtdgeton 
example. 

2)  Participants,  will  be  aware  of 
some  organizational  needs  1n 
the  school,  as  perceived  by 
staff  members. 

3)  Participants  will  be  aware  of 
some  problem  solving  strategies 
which  may  be  applied  to  various 
situations. 

Products:  Worksheet 


1 )  The  resources  of  FLS  are 
for  the  purpose  of  school 
Improvement  1n  basic 
skills. 

2)  The  training  models  two 
data  gathering  techniques 
which  can  be  Immediately 
adapted  for  classroom  use: 
the  Interviews  and  the 
contracts. 


1)  Participants  have  an 
overview  of  how  FLS 

-  operates  to  assist  with 
•a  multitude  of  common 
school  problems. 

2)  The  worksheet  presents 
some  key  concepts  of 
problem  analysis  which 
can  be  adapted  for 

cl  assroom  use. 


6'i 


MODULE 


PURPOSES 


3.  The  School  As  A   1)  To  begin  a  study  of  the 
Social  system  school  by  examining  Its 

goals»  functions »  and 
comnunl cations  patterns 

2)  To  study  the  operational 
characteristics  of  human 
systems,  and  compare  them 
to  the  school  setting 

3)  To  begin  to  practice 
using  the  Bolman  Planning 
Model 


4.  Cpinmujicajtioii    *  1 )  To  begin  to  clarify  the 

Skills  characteristics  of  the  social 
  systems  1n  each  school 

2)  To  practice  communication 
and  group  process  skills 

3)  To  acquire  a  variety  of 
perspectives  on  problems 


T 


if 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


1 )  Participants  will  share 
with  one  other  perceptions 
about  the  school  social 
system. 

2)  Participants  may  express 
greater  clarity  about  how 
the  resolution  of 
organizational  problems 
w11  iff acll  Hate  the 
resolution  of  other 
problems. 

3)  Participants  w.1ll  begin  to 
specify  conflict  Issues  1n 
the  school.    Product:    The  - 
shared  analysis  of  the 
school 's  social  system. 

1)  Participants  will  feel  more 
clear  about  what  the  problems 
1n  the  school  are  and  how  they 
are  viewed  by  others. 

2)  Participants  will  be  aware  of 
additional  skills  for  helping 
the  group  prpcess.  .  .  . 
Product:  A  11st  of  facts  and 
assumptions  about  each  school 
situation 


1)  Techniques  and  concepts 
for  analyzing  the  school 
social  system  can  be  used 
both  by  faculty  teams 
and  1n  the  classroom  with 
students. 

2)  The  Bolman  Model  1s  a 
generic  tool  which  can  be 
practiced  1n  a  variety  of 
situations,  and 
appropriate  for  use  1n 
the  classroom. 


All  the  techniques  used  1n 
the  session  could  be  applied 
to  the  school  for  use  with 
either  faculty  groups  or  1n 
the  classroom,  using  a 
variety  of  subjects. 


MODULE 


PURPOSES 


v 


Fe&jUnqs  and        1)  To  Increase  the  participant's 
Perceptions  knowledge  of  how  he  or  she 

works  1n  groups 

2)  To  reflect  on  desired  changes 
1n  communications  techniques 

3)  To  facilitate  participant's 
openness  to  one  another 

4)  To  Increase  the  participant's 

v  awareness  of  additional  sources 

of  data 


Principal 's  1)  To  Introduce'7  some  theories 

Trafn1ng~?or  which  affect  the  climate 

Project  and  productiveness  of  groups 

Leadership  2)  To  Introduce  some  techniques 

which  facilitate  group 

consensus 
3)  To  prepare  principals  to# 

serve  as  team  or  workshop 

leaders  during  MODULE  7 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


1)  Participants  will  acquire  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the 
roles  of  feelings,  perceptions, 
and  sharing  1n  the  development 
of  team  work, 

2)  Teams  will  begin  to  exhibit 
signs  of  group  cohesion,  such 
as  spending  free  time  together, 
the  Initiation  of  personal 
agendas,  and  so  on. 

Product:    Fluent  verbal 
communications 

1)  Principals  will  share  their 
problems  and  concerns  related 
to  shared  decision  making  an(J 
accountability. 

2)  Principals  will  express  a 
greater  understanding  of  the 
role  of  expectations  ons  group 
productivity. 

3)  Principals  will  express 
willingness  to  try  out  the 
Ideas  presented  1n  MODULE  7 

1n  the  workshop  and  back  home. 
Product:    1)  A  score  on  x 
Blake's  Grid,  2)  Awareness  of 
McGregor's  theories,  3)  A 
11st  of  favored  strategies 
for  developing  group  consensus 
efficiently 


All  the  techn 
this  session 
for  use  Jn  th 
with  faculty 
should  be  cau 
not  to  use  th 
a  group  which 

become  well  a 

» 


1ques  used  1n 
can  be  adapted 
e  classroom  or 
teams.  (Groups 
tloned,  however, 
1s  session  with 
has  not  already 
cqualnted.) 


1)  All  of  these  techniques 
can  be  adapted  for  use 
with  the  school  faculty. 

2)  The  group  consensus  ^ 
techniques  Van  be  use/i* 
with1'  pupils  1n  tfie 

cl  assroom. 


MODULE 


7.  Management 
Theory  and 
UeveTopTng 
Consensus  n 
on  Goals 


8.  Skills  for 
Facilitating 
and  Linking 


9.  Individual 
Strengths 
Tn  Groups 
TLIFO) 


PURPOSES 


1)  To  provide  an  opportunity 
vfor  reflecting  on  ideas  and 

theories  for  organizing  and 
managing  human  systems 

2)  To  practice  consensus 
building  techniques 

3)  To  focus  on  problems  with 
a  high  probability  of 
success 

4)  To  begin  to  think  about 
strategies  for  achieving 
the  goals 


1)  To  identify  the  personal 
issue,  concerns  and  problems 
which  are  associated  with 
the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion of  innovations 

2)  To  identify  skills  needed  for 
conflict  resolution  and  problem 
solving 

1)  To  provide  a  theory  for 
understanding  the  individual 
behaviors  which  facilitate 
group  work 

2)  To  focus  on  the  strengths  of 
each  individual 

3)  To  plan  for  developing 
needed  styles/skills 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


1)  Participants  will  express  both 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  system, 
and  great  anxiety^    they  will 
understand- the  responsibility 
which  has  been  given  to  them, 

to  share  1n  the  ultimate 
decisionmaking 

2)  Participants  will  have  new 
skills  for  evaluating  goals; 

3)  And  for  sharing  data  about 
goal s . 

Product:    A  11st  of  priorities 
for  each  school 

Participants  will  be  more  clear 
about  the  role  of  the  facilitator 
and  about  the  Issues  involved. 
Product:    Lists  of  issues, 
concerns  and  skills  needed 


1)  Participants  will  express 
Increased  understanding  of 
selves  and  teammates. 

2)  Styles  which  tend  to  be 
excessive  and  produce 
obstacles  to. effective 
teamwork  will  be  altered. 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


These  techniques  can  be 
adapted  for  use. in  faculty 
meetings.    A  more  simple 
adaptation  could  be  used 
in  the  classroom. 


The  technique  of  role  playing 
to  dramatize  issues,  concerns 
and  needed  skills  can  be  used 
1n  staff  development 
activities  and  1n  the 
classroom. 


1)  The  LIFO  can  be  used 
among  faculty  as  a  staff 
development  activity. 

2)  The  theory  can  be  useful 
for  understanding  pupil 
behavior,  and  techniques 
for  changing' it. 
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MODULE 


PURPOSES 


10.  Concepts  & 
Is  pi 
Feedback 


1)  To  begin  to  develop  a  regular 
norm  and  process  for  sharing 
feelings,  concerns,  resources 

2)  To  practice  giving  and 
receiving  feedback  according 
to  guidelines  for  Improving 
Interpersonal  communications 


11.  Prioritizing        1)  To  develop  goals 
GoaTsT    '  2)  To  practice  systematic 

prioritizing 

3)  To  begin  to  select  strategies' 

4)  To  practice  brainstorming 

12.  Decisions  1)  To  understand  the  distinction 
Based  On  between  "needs"  and  "wants" 
Pata                  2)  To  provide  guidelines  for 

evaluating  data 
3)  To  practice  I1sten1nq  skills 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


1)  Participants  will  feel  closer 
to- other  group  members. 

2)  Groups  will  demonstrate  greater 
group  cohesion. 

3)  Participants  will  express 
appreciation  for  the  guidelines. 
Product:    Easier  verbal 
cohmunl cations  among 
participants 

1)  Process  skills  for  prioritizing 

2)  The  sharing  of  rationales 
Product:    A  Ust'of  priorities 
and  strategies 


1)  Participants  will  feel  more, 
confident  of  their  ability  to  . 
make  teacher  education  ' 
recommendations,  and  this 
confidence  will  be  reflected' 
1n  their  more  active  partici- 
pation 1n,  the  group's 
activities. 

2)  Participants  will  demonstrate 
Increased  Interest  1'n  gathering 
and  analyzing  data. 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Following  the  guidelines  will 
make  -any  feedback  session 
more  productive.  This 
should  be  encouraged  1n  the 
classroom,  both  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  as  well 
as  among  pupils. 


These  techniques  can  be  used 
1n  the  school  and  classroom. 


This  activity  can  be  adapted 
for  use  1n  the  classroom  by 
chariglng  the  content  subject 
matter  of  the  examples  and 
role  play. 


77 


MODULE 


PURPOSES 


13.  Defining  The 
Problem 


1)  To  practice  writing  a 
problem  statement 
according  to  guidelines 
which  Include  four 
criteria 

2)  To  practice  helping  skills 
which  facilitate  problem 
Identification 


14.  Force  Meld 
Analysis 


To  practice  the  principles 
of  force^fleld  analysis 


15. 


The.  RU PS 
Model 


To  introduce  ttte  RUPS 
to  study  and  practice 
applying  It. 


model 


/ 

EXPECTED  OUTCOMES  USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

1)  Participants  will  experience  These  guidelines  and  helping 
greater  clarity  about  how  skills  can  be  used  1n  the 
problems  can  be  defined.  school  with  the  faculty  or 

2)  Participants  will  feel  confident  1n  the  classroom.    In  the- 
1n  applying  the  guidelines  to  classroom,  the  teacher  can 
real  situations.  apply  the  guidelines  to 
Product:    A  definition  of  the  various  problems,  or  adapt 
Dobbleganger's  problem  the  guidelines  for  use  with 
according  to  the  four  criteria  and  by  pupils. 

In  the  guidelines. 

1)  Participants  will  feel  confident  This  technique  for  problem 
to  practice  the  force  field         analysis  may  be  used  on  a 
technique  with  real  problems.       greater  variety  of  problems', 

2)  Participants  will  acquire  new      and  1t  can  be  adapted  for 
skills  for  determining  1f  use, by  pupils, 
additional  data  1s  needed,  and 

what  the  data  should  relate. to. 
Product:    A  force  field  analysis 
of  the  Dobbleganger  Problem 

1)  Participants  will  experience        The  RUPS  can  be  helpful  1n 
greater  clarity  1n  understanding  assisting  the  faculty  with 
the  problem  solving  process,        understanding  the  problem 
their  role  1n  1t,  and  strategy     solving  process.    The  Ideas 
options.  could  be  adapted  for  use 

Product:    Two  worksheets  for       with  pupils, 
understanding  the  theory,  arid 
a  checklist  for  diagnosing  the 
participant's  own  situation. 
(The  latter  helps  the  partici- 
pant locate  self  1n  RUPS  model 
at  the  present  stage  of  problem 

solving. )  ■  . 


MODULE 


PURPOSES 


16.  Developing 
An  Action 
Flan  and 
Defining 
Rol  es  ✓ 


1)  To  focus  on  what  training 
and  action. should  be  taken 
by  each  team  member 

2)  To  develop  clarity  about 

•  each  member's  role  1n  the 
-  next  -steps 


17.  Exploration  of 
Alternatives 
The  Mtn1- 
esslons) 


To  simulate  1  Inking 
To  provide  specialized 
training 


18.  Simulating 
Llnklng^to 
Revise  Plans 


1 )  To  share,  learnings 

2)  To  review  "back  home" 
resources 

3)  To  practice  team 
building  skills 


ERIC 
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EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Participants  experience  clarity^ 
about  what  1s  to  be  done,  the 
needed  resources  to  do  1t,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  each 
member  of  the,  group. 
Product:  \An 'action  plan"  for 
each  school  Team 

1)  Participants  Increase 
understanding  of  what 
Unking  1s  and  how'  1t 
1s  helpful . 

2)  Participants  acquire 
special  skills'  needed 

for  specific  tasks  * 
Identified  1n  the  team's 
action  plan. 
Products:  Vary 
according  to  mini- 
session  which  1s 
attended 

Participants  express 
. appreciation  for  and 
Increased  understanding 
of  the  linkage  concept. 
Product:    A  revised 
action  plan  » 


The  techniques  used  1n  this 
session  can  .be  adapted  for 
use  both  1n  an  1nserv1ce 
context  and  for  faculty 
planning.    They  can  also  be 
adapted  for  use  with  pupils. 


The  linkage  concept  1s 
basic,  to  understanding 
the  FLS  plan  for  school 
Improvement. 


Sharing  of  training  and 
applying  It  to  school  plans 
Can  be  a  useful  norm  for  a 
pstaff  to  cultivate. 


MODULE 


PURPOSES 


19.  Linker 
Training 


To  prepare  linkers  for 
leadership  during  the 
next  module 


20.  Organizing 
A  Linkage 
SuS- System 


1)  To  enable  participants 
to  develop  an  effective 
comnunications  network  \ 

2)  To  revise  plans  in 
accordance  with  1 
researched  crfteHa 


21.  Contingency 
PTanning  & 
Trouble 
^Hooting 


22.  Reporting  and 
Assessing 
Processes  and. 
Results 


1)  To  develop  a  broad/ 
checklist  for  "trouble 

"  shooting"  the  pr/posed 
.  plan 

2)  To  review  some  proMem___ 
solving  techniques 

3)  To  produce^,  contingency 


j 


3) 


To  share  plans 
To  achleye  closure 
of  the  workshop  .     a  • 
To  record  the  school's 
plans 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Linkers  will  express  self 
confidence  in  their  ability 
to  serve  as  trainers  during 
the  next  session. 


This  is  a  central  part  of 
the  linker's  "real  world" 
task  in  the  FLS. 


Participants  wil  1  express 
-feeling  more  securely 
organized. 

Product:    A  revised  and 
expanded  act  1  oh  plan  which 
Includes  planning  for  t|)e 
needed  communl cations- 
network  .  ••■ 

.V  •  .        *  . 
.1 )  Participants  wil  1,  bevawar^ ... 
,  of  additional  constraints 

.and. options  \jn  tlte  system, 
2)  "They  wilt  Increase  "trouble 

shootjng"  skills.'  „ 

Product:    Contingency  jp^an* 

and  a  summary  plaiv, 

^^  Participants  will  expedience 
Irftreased  comml tjpent  to  their 
plans.  ' 

„  2)*  They  have  a  sense  of  psycho- 
logical completion  regarding 
the  workshop. 
Hl*r4iluet:    A  group  report  of 
.the  team's  plan 


The  plans  produced  during 
this  module  are  for  actual. 
Immediate  back  home 
applicability. 


Thjs  plan  and  these 
'tschr\1qtfes  increase  the 
te>iS.  probability of 
carrying  out' a  successful 
bacjc-home  school  improvement 
project. 


The  plan  and  commitment  to 
it  are  essential-  to  the 
team's  participation  In  a*\ 
school  improvenent  plan. 


MODULE 


PURPOSES 


23.  Matching  the 
Sol  utTon  Jto 
tTie  Probl  em 


24.  Pl^nn1j53_and 
E\^iuatTng 
Tor 

[tor!  ^Hl^ta  t1on_ 


1)  To  Introduce  a  process 
for  teamwork  to  assess 
an  Innovation  (solution) 

2)  To  introduce  the. Product 
Description  Checklist 

1)  To  assist  the  team  with 
developing  a  pi  an  for 
Implementing  and  evaluating 
the  solution 


25.    Influencing        1)  To  review  basic  principles 
the  F.a  cutty  of  1nfl irence  and-  problem 

sal v1ng 

2)  To  develop  strategies  for 
deal ing  w1 th  facul ty 
resistance  tt)  change 


EXPECTED  OUTCOMES 


USE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Participants  will  feel  more 
confident  of  their  ability  to 
assess  options.  ' 
Product:    A  completed  Product 
Description  Checklist 

The  team  will  be  clear  about 
schedules,  tasks,  roles, 
constraints,  and  resources 
regarding  the  adoption,  and 
know  what  1s  the  criteria  for 
evaluating  Its  effectiveness. 
Product:    A  plan  for 
1mpl ementatlon 

Participants  will  express 
feeling  more  confident  of 
their  ability  to  Influence 
the  faculty. 

Products:    An  analysis  of 
the  team's  Influence  1n  the 
school ,  and  a  1 1st  of 
strategies  to  use  1  rt  the 
school 


These  skills  and  processes 
are  useful  for  assessing 
educational  products. 


Implementation  of  thlsVlan 
will  produce  the  data  wh\ch 
determines  1f  the  adoptldb 
1s  Indeed  a  solution.  \ 


1)  The  reviewed  problem 
solving  skills  are  needed 
for  many  stages  of  the 
FLS  process. 

2)  The  development  of  a 
demonstration  site  for  the 
Innovation  1n  the  school 
1s  the  most  certain  means 
of  Influencing  the 
faculty,  and  should 
become  the  goal  of  every 
team. 
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INTRODUCTORY  MODULE 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EL  OR I  DA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 


To  be  used  with  groups  considering 
participation  in  the  FLS  Training,  prior 
to  the  beginni  ng^of' the  FLS  training 
Workshop. 


INTRODUCTORY  MODULE  (p.  la) 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE.  FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM* 


ACTIVITY 


1 . 


Welcome  and  Overview 
of  the  Session 


Overview  of  the 
fl.S  Model 


3. 


Individual's  read 
Case  Study  and 
respond  to  worksheet 


Share  analysis  and 
develop  synthesis 
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TIML 


5  minutes 


1 b  minutes 


40  minutes 


30  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  begin  warming  the  climate  for 
learning  and  working  together  and  to 
al low  .participants  to  form  appropriate 
expectations 


To  clarify  the  linking  steps  in  the 
FLS 


To  provide  examples  of  some. strategi es 
and  techniques  for  problem  solving  and 
some  practical  examples  of  facilitating 
and  linking.  The  worksheet  is  to  help 
participants  index  the  techniques  and 
strategics  for  increasing  awareness  of 
the  processes  used  in  the  training. 


•To  begin  practicing  teamwork  to  analyze 
problems  and  to  develop  understanding 
of  the  techniques  and  strategies  pre- 
sented in  the  training. 


INTRODUCTORY  MODULE  (p.  lb) 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives 


HANDOUT  ?,  "The  FLS: 
A  Collaborative  Effort 
for  Change . " 

Also,  HANDOUT  3 

"Teamwork" 


HANDOUT  4,  "Case  Study" 
and  HANDOUT  5,  Worksheets 
(Audio  visual  materials  for 
the  case  study  are  under 
development.    As  soon  as 
they  are  completed,  they 
may  be  substituted  for  the 
readi ng  material s . ) 


HANDOUT  5,  Case  Study 
Worksheet 


ERLC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Explain  that  1  inking -means  "pulling  together,"  and  that 
is  what  the  FLS  is  about— to . hel p  ourselves  and  each 
other,    Present  an  overview  of  the  session.  Explain 
that  the  strategies  used  in  it  are  typical  of  the  entire- 
workshop.    Participants  will  work  in  a  total  group,  as 
they  are  doing  how,  they  will  work  alone  and  also  in 
small  groups.    A  variety  of  activities  will  occupy  them, 
and  they  will  produce  some  data  which  will  help  them 
decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  use  the  training  and 
other  resources  of  FLS. 


Read  or  present  a  lecturette  overview  of  the 'first  paper 
HANDOUT  2.    Then  trace  the  step-by-step  directions  in 
HANDOUT  3,  elaborating  on  how  the  system  might>  work. 
Read  through  the  process  assumptions  (HANDOUT ^3)  and 
clarify  each  item.    It  is  important  that  participants 
understand  that  the  system  is  to  serve  thfir  needs,  and 
not  the  other  way  around. 


Direct  attention  to  the  Case  Study  and  mention  that  it 
was  drawn  from  actual  happenings  in  New  Mexico,  W$h 
York  and  Tlorida.    After  reading  the  Case  Study,  parti- 
cipants should  proceed  to  preparation  for  discussion 
using  the  Case  Study  Worksheet  as  a  guideline.  Mention 
that  there  are  examples  of  the  products  recommended  to 
the  school  available  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  them  later. 
After  about  30  minutes  interrupt  participants*  to  remind 
them  that  they  will  be  sharing  their  analysis  in  about 
ten  minutes 


share  their 
Tell  them 


Tell  participants  they  have  a  half  hour  to 
worksheets  and  synthesize  their  responses,  icn  Limn 
the  purpose  of  the  activity /is  to  practice  teamwork  to 
develop  understanding  of  the  techniques  and  strategies 
to  be  presented  in- the  training.  The  synthesis  is  for 
their  own  use,  and  will  not  be  referred  to  again. 


INTRODUCTORY  MODULE  (p.  2a) 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THL  FLORIDA  L1NKAGL  SYSTtM 


ACTIVITY 


5.  Trio  Round  Robi n  , 


6.  Post  tho  Interviews 


7.  Develop  Closure 


II  Mf 


30  mi nutes 


10  minutes 


10  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  provide  an  opportunity  for  input  from 
each  participant  while  teams  practice 
facilitating  skills. 


To  provide  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
to  read  the  input 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the  conclusion 

of  the  session. 


INTRODUCTORY  MODULE  (p.  2b) 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 


MATERIALS 


r 


HANDOUT  6,  "Trio 
Interviews" 

Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


Interviews  on  newsprint 
Tape 


Objectives  of  the  Session 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY  . 


Direct  trios  to  HANDOUT  6  and  explain  the  role  of  each  u 
member  of  the  round  robin.    Explain  thaf  participants 
will  each  have  ten  minutes  to  explain  what  they  want 
from  FLS,  what  they  are  concerned  about,  and  if  they 
are  willing  to  serve  as  facilitators.    Recorders  write 
j  answers  on  newsprint  and  post.  j 


Direct  participants  to  post  their  interviews  add  take 
ten  minutes  to  scan  responses  from  other  trios. 


If  the  administration  wishes  to  have  the  faculty  make 
a  decision  about  continuing  with  FLS,  tlje  floor  could 
be  open  for  suggestions.    Encourage  copse/isus-building 
discussion,  rather  than  have  a  quick  vote' which  may  cut 
off  discussion  and  result  in  a  small  majority  ruling  a 
disappointed  minority. 

If  a  school  wants  to  continue  with  FLS,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  next  steps  in  the  process the 
selection  qf  the  facilitator  team.    When  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  next  steps,  ask  if  additional 
information  is  needed  to  enable  participants  to  reach 
closure. 

$■ 

Closure  may  require  that  the  trainer  review  the  objec- 
tives for  the.  session,  as  well  as.  the  process  and 
activities  as  they  relate  to  .the  session's  objectives 
and  to  the  school  setting.  .; 
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INTRODUCTORY  MODULE 
HANDOUT  1  i 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 


SCHEDULE 


Time 
5  minutes 

15  minutes 
40  minutes 
30  minutes 

30  minutes 

10  minutes 

10  minutes 
140  minutes 


Activity 


Welcome 

Overview  of  the  Introductory  Session  and  Objectives 
Overview  of  the  FLS  Model 

Study  the  Case  Study  and  respond  to  worksheet  individually 

Trio  discussion:    share  worksheet  analyses  and  develop 
syntheli  s 

Tr^io  Round  Robin 

Post  and  read  interviews  \' 

Closure 


OBJECTIVES 


s 


1*    To  provide  participants  with  an  overview  of  the  FLS,  its  resources, 
processes  and  objectives. 

*  ■ 
2.    To  provide  an  overview  of  the  strategies  and  techniques  Vised  in  the 
training  and  some  practical  examples  of  facilitating  and  linking. 

34  To  help  participants  decide  whether  they  wish  to  utilize  the  resources 
L    and  to  undergo  the  training  entailed. 


0  • 

INTRODUCTORY  MODULE 
HANDOUT  2  (p-  1) 


THE  FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 
A  COLLABORATIVE  EFFORT  FOR  CHANGE 


BHdgeton  Elementary  School  in  P1ne  District  has  a  problem:  a 
significant  number  of  students  are  performing  below  minimal  standards 
on  basic  skills  assessment.    Pupils  show  deficits  In  language 
development,  knowledge  of  general  information  as  well  as  deficits  in 
motivation  to  learn*     The  faculty  is  concerned.    Individual  teachers 
have  various  ideas  about  what  is  causing  the  problem.    Some  believe 
that  the  district-wide  reading  series  is  inadequate  and  uninteresting; 
others  think  that,  the  home  environment  of  many  pupils  is  not 
sufficiently  nurturing    or  supportive  of  education;  and  still  others 
feel  that  the  school  climate  is  not  pleasant  and  attractive  enough  to 
maintain  the  morale  of  either  the  pupils  or  the  teachers.  The* 

<  j~ 
f 

wonder  where  they  can  turn  for  help. 

The  Florida  Linkage  System  was  developed  as  a  means  of  responding 
to  locally  identified  needs  such  as  those  at.  Bridgeton.    Solutions  to 
many  different  types  of  school  problems  are  available  in  research  and 
development  products  and  practices..  These  solutions  can  be  linked  to 
the  schools  through  a  network  of  people  who  care  about  the  problem  and  f 
communicate  with  one  another  their  perceptions:    a  facilitator  team, 
comprised  of  school  leaders,  is  trained  to  gather  data  on  the  school's 
problem  and  analyze 'that  data  systematically.    To  help  them,  there  are 
linking  agents  in  the  school  district  office  or  Teacher  Education  Center, 
and  resource  people  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  nearby 
universi  ty . 
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After  the  problem  has  been  analyzed  and  the  facilitators  agree  to 
a  description  of  the  specific  circumstances  to  be  addressed  by  a  pyeferred 
solution,  the  problem  statement  is- transl ated  into  a^earch  request  and 
forwarded  to  a  search  "unit  in  the -Department  of  Education.    This  unit 
studies  available  validated  R&D  products  and  practices  in  the  research 
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^literature  and  delivers  to  the  school  synopses  of  those  R&D  options  which 
best  fit  the  problem  and' the  particular  school  context. 

Linkers  and  resource  people  are  available  to  help  the  school  personnel 
analyze  these  options,  but  the  final  decision  to  adopt  or  adapt  ab  solution 
is  made  by  the  school  faculty  itself. 

Once  the  school  has  selected  an  R&D  option,  the  facilitator  team 
works  out  a  plan  for  managing,  evaluating  and  supporting  its  implementation. 
When  the  adopted  product  has  completed  several  cycles  of  use  arid  has  been 
smoothly  integrated  into  a  teacher's  program,  the  desired  change  is  consid- 
ered   implemented.  -  „,  , 

The  FLS  training  is  to  assist  with  this  process,  ^ki  11  in  perceiving 
and  communicating  about  needed  changes  is  crucial  for  the  success. of  the 
process.    Training  modules  are  available  to  develop  communication  skills, 
leadership  strengths  and  teamwork  for  studying  the  school  as  a  social  system. 
These  may  be  useful  for  the  entire  school  staff* 

Other  modules  to  develop  prob(em-sol vi ng  skills,  solution  section, 
implementation  and  linking  skills  are  intended  to  assist  the  facilitator 
team,  linking  agents  and  resource  people. 


WHO  PARTICIPATES  IN  THE  FLS 


tFACLLITATORS 


i infers 


Facilitators  are  people  at 
the'  building  level  who  know 
about  or  "own"  >the  p,robl em( s ) 
and  who  will  Implement  or 
"own"  the  sol ut1on(s) . 


Linkers  are  people*  who 
know  the  facilitators  and 
can  relate  researchers 
and  research  products  to 
the  facilitators  and  ' 
th^elr  si tuatlon(s) . 


WHAT 


THEY  DO 

i — - 


Survey  the  faculty  to  gather 
data  about  their  perceptions 
of  problems.^ 

Organize  meetings  to  clarify- 
factors  affecting  the  problem. 

Analyze  data  abou^  the  problem/ 
^solution,  ai»d  identify  .additional 
sources  of  data. 

Orgaarfze  meetings Ito  facilitate  - 
the  selection  of  an  option. 

Organize' support  and  training 
for  the  solution. 

J  * 


Assist  the  facilitators  with 
data  gathering,  organizing, 
clarifying**  problem  Identi- 
fication, 'report  Writing, 
selecting  a  solution  and  \ 
support  for' the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  sol  utlon. 

Help  the  school  locate  resources; 
refer,  retrieve  and  link  the  , 
needed  expertise  or  materials. 

Use  techniques  for  diagnosing 
the  needs  of  the  organization, 
anjd  for  sorting  them  from  the 
Instructional  needs. 

InteractT^ith  the  school  staff 
to  train  them  /in  organizational 
development  skills;  prescribe 
training  for  organizational  needs 
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'  RESEARCHERS 
%  .  . RESEARCH  PRODUCTS 


Researchers,  are  people  who  conduct  t 
studies  to  determine  solutions  to 
problems,  •  .Research  .products  are 
Ideas,  materials,  methods,  etc., 
which  have  been  found  to  be  useful 
1n  solving  problems  at-some  place 
at  some  time. 

.  //. 

*  Gather  data  from  scftGols  about  Its 
problems  and  analv'jre  1t.  Interact 
with  the  staff  ^  understand  the 
problem  and  1 1^ context*,  and  to., 
understand  th^f  nature  of  the  solution 
wMch*  1s  desired  and 'the  circumstances 
1t  must  address. 

Design  experimental  processes, 
monitor  and  document. the  results 
of  tr/lng  out  new  1dea*s. 

Evaluate  the  results  of  experiments 
and  collaborate  with  publishers  to 
package  validated  products. 

Clarify  the  Intention's  of  the 
developers  of  research  products; 
help  schools  understand  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  research 
activities  and  research^  products. 
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SOMEONE  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  (JR 
COMMUNITY 
PERCEIVES  NEED 
FOR. CHANGE 


I 


THE  NJEED  IS 
COMMUNICATED  TO 
APPROPRIATE 
PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OR  *. 
COMMUNITY  - 


k 


AVAILABLE  SCHOOL 
OR  COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES  COPE 
WI1H  THE  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE 
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THE  NEED  IS 
COMMUNICATED  TO 
FACILITATOR  OF 

SCHOOL 


i 


WORKING  WITH  A 
FACH-ITATOR-LINkER 
TEAM,  THE  NEED  IS 
VERIFIED  AND 
CLARIFIED 


I 


THE  TEAM  QF  THOSE 
AFFECTED/BY  THE 
PROBLEM  DEVELOPS  A 
PROBLEM  STATEMENT 
TO  DESCRIBE  THE 


THE  TEAM  WORKS 
TOGETHER  TO  IDEN- 
TIFY AND  SPECIFY 
THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  M 
WHICH  THE  SOLUTION 
MUST  ADDRESS 

_  1 
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THE  TEAM  LOCATE^'/' 
OR  DEVELOPS  A  ' 
SOLUTION  //' 
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THE  TEAM 
TRANSLATES  THE 
PROBLEM  STATEMENT 
INTO  A  Sf ARCH 
REQUEST  KORM 


/ 


THE  SEARCH  UNIT*  /'is 
CONDUCTS7  SEARCfi/v  / 
/}ND  SENDS7       ;./  * 
SUGGESTED  OPWl 
TO  SCHOOL    7    ' ' 


THE  TEAM^J^  Ft)R 
MANAGING  wjflr  /  . 

suppor^gtm'e 
imputation  of 
t^seIeoted 

SOLlMl 


HE  TEAM  "TROUBLE 
SHOOTS"  THROUGH 
SEVERAL  CYCLES  OF  • 
USE  OF  THE  SOLUTION 
UNTIL  ITS  USE 
BECOMES  ROUTINE- AND 
GOAL  IS  ACHIEVED 


f 
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PROCESS  ASSUMPTIONS 


the  user  is  an  active  participant  ancR;he  ultimate  decision-maker 
throughout  the  process  of  the  model.  .  ' 

•  •  i  " 

£  constant  interaction*  between  those  using  the  process  and  tjje 

facilitator  and/or  linker  is  important.  /' 

;    -  /  - 

'Participants  in  the  problem-solving  process  must  agree  on  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  its  pursuance.  ^ 

-Facilitators  on  school -based  level  and  linkers  must  possess  a  high  . 
degree  of  technical  and  inter-personal  skilly  ip  order  to  best  serve 
those  who  are  using  the  process.  /  / 

Facilitators  and/or  linkers  have  to  be.sensitive  to  the  perceived 
needs  of  those  whom  they  intend  to  hel'p.  /  , 

'      ,  / 

Evaluation  of  model  process,  and  feedback  to  the  user^nd  other 
interested  parties  is  essential  to  sustaining" the  ongoing  success 
of  the  process. 

f  ■  / 

Generally,  school  faculties  do  not  adopt/  R&D  products  without 
trying  them  out  and  modifying  them  to  f A  t  the1'     local  circumstances 
or  norms.  , 

y     '  i  ■ 


/ 

'  /  ^ 

/ 
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CASE  STUDY' 

i" 

(To  Illustrate  how  the  school,  viewed  as  the  unit  of  change,  worked  through 
two  problems,  one  organizational  and  one  technical: 

1.    The  improvement  of  sSool  communications  so  that  new.  options  .  / 
could  be  considered;  / 
*    2.    The  Improvement  of  pupil  achievement  in  the  basic  skills  by 
considering  and  adopting  ton  R&D  option  through  the  Florida 
Linkage  System. . 

v  Brldgeton  Elementary  School  was  one  of  several  elementary  schools  located 
in  one  of  the-- older  residential  areas  of  the  city.    Sixty  percent  of  the  pupils 
were  from  low  socio-economic  backgrounds,  45%  were  Black  andt5%  were  Hispanic 
children.    Attendance  was  often  poor,  and  health  problems  were  numerous.  The 
school  was  the  target  of  more  than  average  vandalism,  so  that  repairs  and  re-  . 
placements  to  tye  physical  plant  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  budget.  The 
teachers'  pay  scale  was  below  the  state  average.    Pupil  achievement  scores  on 
standardized  tests  taken  in  1975  were  below  average  for  64%  of  all  Items. 

A  new  principal  was\L£.sigr\ed  to  the  sdhool  two  years  ago,  the  same  year 
that  an  accountability  act  was  passed.    The  new  principal  was  committed  to 
change,  and  saw  the  unit  for  change  to  be  no't  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  or" the 
classroom,  bi$  the  entire  school  program  and  organization.    Working  with  the 

f 

Teacher  Education  Center  (TEC)  linker,  the  principal  systematically  began  to 
gather  data  on  the  school.    Information  was  collected  through  observations  and 
interviews,  and  through  the'  "Trouble  Shooting  Checklist"  which  was  administered 
to  the  faculty.**   The  results  of  the  poll  are  on  the  following  pages. 


*This  case  is  al so. referred  to  in  Module  2. 


'•  **The/procedure  1s  described  and  explained  in  Module  0,  "Assessing,  the  Needs 
of  the*  Or/ganization. " 
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"TROUBLE  SHOOT.I NG"  RATING  SHEET 


5  -  excellent  potential  for  Innovation 

4  *  good  potential  for  Innovation 

3  -  some  potential  for  Innovation 

2  -  limited  potential  for  Innovation 

1  »  virtually  no  potential  for  innovation 


POSSIBLE  ACTUAL 
SCORE       SCORE  AVERAGE 


500 


3JJL- 


65 


75 


5L 


1.  Overall  rating  of  school .  '  1 

2,  School -based  staff:    This  category  focuses  on  leadership, 
and  personality  styles  of  teachers,  principals?  and 
counselors'  1n  relation  to  school  1nnovat1  veness.  Partic- 
ular considerations  should  include  Interpersonal  and 

x     professional  interaction  patterns,  staff  attitudes, 

previous  working  experience,  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics of  the  school -based  staff. 

j{_    3.    .Conimmications:    This  category  focuses  on  communication 
variables  which  significantly  affect  a  school's  potential 
for  successfully  adopting  an  innovation.    In  particular,' 
this  category  is    oncerned  with  patterns  of  communication 
(both  within  the  school  and  throughout  the  entire  school 
system),  Initiators  of  communication*  and  types  and  forms- 
of  communication  (with  respect  to  both  formal,  and  Informal 
channels  of  communications) . 
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70 


41 
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Innovative  experience:    This  category  focuses  on  the 
school's  experience  with  innovations,  and  attitudes 
towards  innovation.    Focus  is  on  both  past  attempts 
at  innovation  artd  present  plans  for  Innovation. 
Particular  variables  which  should  be -considered  are: 
the  degree  to  which  a  school  has  prepared  Itself  for 
the  adoption  of  innovation;  the  reasons  for  considering, 
adoption  of  innovations;  the  extent  to  which  the  school 
has  realistically  assessed  Its  needs;  and  the  consultant 
role,  the  district  role,  and  the  community  role  1ri  */ 
relation  to  both  past  and  present  plans  for  adopting 
innovations. 

Central  administration:    This  category  focuses  on 
relations  between  the  central  ofT.ices,  school,  and 
school  board,  and  Identifies  attitudes  of  the  central 
offices  and  school  board  toward  innovation,  their 
roles  in  relation  to  the  school,  and  their  awareness 
of  the  school's  particular  problems  and  needs.  . 

School /community  relations:    This  category  focuses  on 
such  variables  as  the  amount  and  sources  of  funding, 
the  degree  of  interest  and  Involvement  of  community 
groups  1n  £he  school  system,  the  socio-economic  environ- 
ment, and  attitudes  of  the  community  towards  the  school. 
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Organizational  climate:    This  category  focuses  on  the 
work  climate  and  organizational  structure  of  both  the  - 
school  and  the  'central  district  office.    Some  of  the 
particular  organizational  variables  which  should  be' 
considered  include:    how  decisions  are.ma.de;  hwjJoa]U$ 
are  established;  what  task  groups  e^ist;  how  task 
groups  function;  how  planning  takes  place;  what" 
resources  are  available;  how  resources  are  used;  how 
the  organizational  hierarchy  is  defined  both  within 
the  school  and  the  school  district;  and,  the  degree  . 
of  centralization  within  the  school  district. 

70  MJ)  8    8.    Students :    This  category  focuses  on  stu'dent  behavior, 

atti  tudes ,  and  demographic  characteristics.  Particular 
considerations  -should  include:    student  behaviors  in 
the  classroom  and  the  lunchroom;  absenteeism;  tardiness; 
discipl  i  ne' problems  ;  minority  relations;  teacher/stuoent 
rapport;  and  academic  excellence. 


IBLE    ACTUAL  . 
RE       SCORE  AVERAGE 


75 
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1.  someone  in 
the  school  or 
community 
perceives  need 
For  change 


*    INTRODUCTORY  MODULE. 
HANDOUT- 4  (p.  4) 

AN  ORGANIZATION  PROBLEM          ;  * 
Improvement  of  School  Communications 

From  the  checklist,  Ms.    Gregg;*  the  principal,  and 
Mr.  Barry,  the  linker,  concluded  that  there  ware 

trouble  spots  1n  the  school  cdmmunlty  which  needed 

p  «  • 

to  be  corrected,  and  that  the  potential  for  Innovation  was  not  high  despite 

the  staff's  extensive  experience  with  Innovative  programs.    The  most  " 

"troublesome"  categories  were: 

,.•    1.    2/4,  School -Based  Sta'ff 

4.    3.0,  Central  Administration 

\a  5.    2.9,  School /Community  Relations 

6.  3.0,  Organizational  Climate  f 

7.  2.8,  Students 

Specific  problems  were  Identified  by  low  scores  on  the  checklist:  These 
1  ncJ  uded : 

-  There  are  many  discipline  problems  1n  this  school. 

-  The  school  district  central  staff  waits  until  there  is  a  public 
outcry  before  informing  the  school  board  of  problems  in  the 
schools. 

-  The  parents  Infrequently  attend  school  events. 

-  It  is. difficult  for  the  superintendent  in  this  school  system  to 
accept  or  respond  calmly  to  public  criticism. 

•  r 

-  4jJ"he  previous  principal  did'not  participate  1n  planning  with  teachers 

or  encourage  consensus  decision  making.  ♦ 

-  A  large  number  of  students  are  falling  1n  their  school  work. 

-  The  previous4  principal  did  not  attend  meetings  and  conferences  away 
from  this  school  district.  . 
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2.  THE  NEED  IS 
COMMUNICATED  TO 
APPROPRIATE 

>    PERSONNEL  IN  THE 


SCHOOL  OR 
COMMUNITY 


When  the  faculty  met  to  hear  the  results  from  the 
checklist,  they  were  asked  to  meet  1n  small  groups 

«.     ■  f  ■*  ■  ■- 

with  others  with  whom  they  do  not  -ordinal }y  work. 
Discussion  focused  on  the  meaning  of  the  "trouble"  .spots.    The  small  groups 
were  asked  to  describe  the  situations  in  which,  these  trouble  spots  have 
occurred.    Following  are  some'of  the  things  that  were  mentioned:  * 


SITUATION  (Facts) 


There  are  conflicting  points  of  view  in  the  community  concerning 
what  schools  are  for  (goals  and  objectives). 
There  are  conflicting  groups  in  the  community  exerting  pressures 
on  the  school . 

Many  students  may  be  suffering  from  emotional  and  physical-  disorders 
Many  pupils  are  culturally  disadvantaged  and  exhibit  learning 
disabilities.        *  '  * 

Teachers  have  a  lot  of  data  about  pupils  and  the  school,  but  these 
data  are  either  ignored  or  not  shared. 

The  teachers'  pay  scale  is  low(by  national  and  state  standards  and 

is  not^increasing  at  'the  same  rate  as  inflation. 
A  lack  of  support  for  the  school  by  parents  has  resulted  1n  a 
pattern  of>  defensive  behavior  on  the  part  of  some  school  personnel. 
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.   Next»  faculty  members  listed  the  assumptions  they  were  making  which  were 
related  to  the  above  facts: 

ASSUMPTIONS 

•  -     The  school  is  taking  a  lot  of  the  blame  for  societal  problems- 
problems  which  are  prevalent  in  all  contemporary  Institutions. 
-    .Both  the  school  learning  climate  and  the  professional  working 
climate  need  improvement. 
Some  parents  distrust  some  school  people. 

*  > 

Democr^ic  processes  should  be  used  to  establish  school  goals. 
Teachers  are  discouraged. 

*  '  ■ 

Pupils  have  unmet  physical  and  emotional  needs. 

The  school /community  has  the  resources  for  achieving  desired  results. 
Change  is  inevitable,  and  will,  be  most  productive  if  ft  is  the  result 
bf  careful  planning.  • 

From  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  the  assumptions  made  about  them,  the 
faculty  developed  a  list  of  goals  and  strategies.  ; 

GOALS 

m 

Involve  the  community  in  determining  school  priorities.. 

Develop  trust  among  members  of  the  school  and  the  community  for  the 

resolution  of  common  problems.. 

Bring  together,  and  use  available  resources.  »  ' 
Apply  research  and  development  outcomes  using  diagnostic-prescriptive 
procedures.  / 
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STRATEGIES 

-  Select  small  problems  to  begin  with  (1)  which  have  immediate 
probability  of  success,  (2)  where  .efforts  will  be  fairly  visible, 
and  (3)  which  will  encourage  the  school  and  the  community  to  1 
consider  change. 

-  Develop  a  home-school  coordination  program  involving  each  parent 
With  his/her  child's  classroom. 

-  Elect  committees  to  study  each  of  the  categories  on  the  "trouble 
shooting"  checklist,  asking  them  to  develop  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  identified.  % 

-  Arrange  for  committees  to  develop  and  use  a  plan  for  data  gathering, 
analysis  and  problem-solving  skills. 

'-    Increase  rewards  for  school  personnel  engaged  in  innovative  programs 

-  Develop  programs  of  individualized  and  personalized  instruction. 

The  TEC  linker  arranged  for  the  committees  to  use  problem-solving 
training  modules  in  their  work  together.    The  principal  -  took  steps  to 
organize  a  school -communi ty  advisory  committee.    Later,  after  the  school- 
community  committee  had  met  several  times,    its  members  wrote  the  following  " 
problem  statement  according  to  specific  criteria. 


t 
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-  'Select  small  problems  to  begin  with  (V)  which,  have  immediate- 

probability  of  success/(2)  where  Efforts  will  be  fairly  visible, 
and  (3)  which  wi IT  encourage  the  school  and  the  community  to 
consider  change. 

-  Develop  a  home-sbhool  coordination  program  involving  each  parent  /.' 
with  his/her  child's  classroom. 

-  Elect  committees  to  study  each  of  the.  categories  on  the  "trouble 
shooting"  checklist,  asking  them  to  develop  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  identified. 

-  Arrange  for  committees  to  develop  and  use  a  plan  for  data  gathering, 
analysis  and  problem-solving  skills. 

•  -  » 

-  Increase  rewards  for  school  personnel  engaged  in  innovative  programs 

-  Develop  programs  of  individualized  and  personalized  instruction. 

The  .TEC  1  inker  "arranged  for  the  committees  to  use  problem-solving 
training  modules  in  their  work  together.    The  principal  took  steps  to  - 
organize  a  school -commun i ty  advi sory  committee.    Later,  after  the  school- 
community  committee  had  met  several  times,    its  members  wrote  the  following 
problem  statement  according  to  specific  criteria. 
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/  '  PROBLEM  STATEMtNT 

We  need  the  support^of  parents  as  well  as  more  shared  ownership  of  t(ie  school's 

.  t 

problems.    There  are  a  number  of  problems  which  will  be  solved  only  through 
col latoration--nei ther  the  teachers  nor  the  parents  can  do  1t  alone!  Differences 
in  values  and  perceptions  have  caused- some  confusion  about  the  motives  and  * 
intentions  of  both'  teachers  and  parents,    they  have  not  been  communicating 
with  one  another  on  3  regular  basis  about,  school  affairs..  There  is  a  need  for 
school  people  and  parents  to  check  their  perceptions,  and  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  situation  in  the  school. 

1.  Who  is  affected?    The  entire  community  is  affectedly  the 
problem,  but  the  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the  school  . 

-  faculty  and  students. 

2.  Who  is  causing  the  problem?    The  problem  is  caused  by  the' 
school  staff  which  has  not  communicated  sufficiently  with 
the  members  of  the  community  so  that  the  community  may 
understand' what  the  problems  and  goals  of  the  school  are. 
Consequently,  community  members  are  not  supporti ve-and 
involved  with  school  improvement  efforts. 

3.  What  kind  of  problem  is  it?    The  problem  is  related  to*  insuf- 

* 

ficient  and  inaccurate  communication. 

4.  What  is  the  goal  for  improvement?    To  increase  communications 
with  parents,  faculty  and  the  entire  community  and  to  achieve 
agreement  among  a  majority  of  community  members  abog^t  what  the  / 
goals  of  the  school  should  be.    (These  goals  are  to  be  used  for 
both  curriculum  planning  and  inservicg  teacher  education.) 
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Next^the  committee  made  a  force  field  analysis  of  the  problem. 


FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 
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FORCES  FOR  THE  GOAL 


\ 


-  Teachers,  parents  and  community 
members  all  want  a  better  school. 

-  All  role  groups  have  information 
and  resources  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  others. 

-  The  faculty  wants  parents  and 
community  input  in  school      ^  ^ 
decisions  and  it  wants  support  ' 
for  change  efforts. 

\  - 
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FORCES  AGAINST  THE  GOAL 
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All  role  groups  are  very  busy 
already. 

Some  teachers  feel  threatened 
when  non-professionals 
participate  in  school  affairs. 

i 

The  professional  "jargon"  of 
the  school  is  hard  for  lay 
people  to  understand. 

Parents  who  have  experienced 
failure  as  studerits  have 
negative  perceptions  of 
school ing. 

Some  people  believe  that  time 
spent  sharing  concerns  is  a 
waste  of  time. 
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AVAILABLE  SCHOOL 
OR  COMMUNITY  RE- 
SOURCES COPE 
WITH  THE  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE 


con 


*  The  school /community  advisory  committee  reported  to 
,  the  faculty.    In  tjme,  the  home-school  program  really 


began  to  pay  off.    Otffer  groups  -and  committees  were 
tagted,  ancTa  variety  of  linkages  developed.    Soifle-'of  these  lwkages  and 


the^r  outcomes' are  listed  below. 


1 .    TEC-School-Pupi 1 s-Parents 


2.  School -School  Board 

3.  School -TEC-DOE 

4.  School-TEC-District  Office 


5.    School-TEC-District  Office- 
University 


6.    -School -District  Office-  ^ 
Professional  Association- 
Community  Action  Agency 


Pupils  wer^  taught  to  assess  their  work  by  , 
comparing  it  to  their  selected  learning 
objectives.    At  the  completion  of  each 
learning  unit,  pupils  presented  a  folder, 
first  to  the  teacher  and- then  to  their 
parents,  which  contained  checklists  (to 
report  their  work)  and  examples  of  their 
daily  work.    Teachers  and  parents  both  gave 
feedback  on  a  comments  sheet. 

Teachers  were  granted  release  time  each  day 
after  the  last  bell  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  school  to  make  home  visits. 

Training  was  developed  for  volunteer -ajdes 
and  a  program  was  organized  to  recruit 
parents  and  grandparents. 

The  district  office  developed  procedures 
for  evaluating  teacher  performance  in  re- 
lation to  specific  school  and  classroom 
objectives.    This  replaced  subjective  scales 
of  evaluation  which  were  psychologically 
threatening  and  caused  teachers  to  hide 
their  real  needs  from  supervisors. 

A  program  was  begun  for  early  identification 
of  culturally  deprived  pupils  who  manifest 
learning  disabilities  in  order  to  channel 
.them  into  a  remedial  program  of  cultural 
enrichment  and  diagnosis. 


A' committee  was  appointed  to  develop  a 
Start  Program  proposal  .• 


Head 
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School -Professional 
Association 


/ 


/ 


/ 


SchooNTEC-Uriiversity 
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A  committee  was  organized  to  study  the 
relationship  between  number. of  degrees  held* 
by  teachers  and  teacher  effectiveness.  The 
committee  study  resulted  1n  a  recommendation 
to  the. state  legislature  to  provide  more 
money  to  districts  hiring  teachers  with  more 
than  one  degree. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  pupil  discipline  and  motivation.  The 
study  resulted  1n  a  building-level  plan  inr 
serylce  training  to  Improve  the  school  climate 
and  learning  environment.    Punitive  methods 
of  classroom  control  were  to  be  replaced  with 

\^  positive  reinforcement,  "real  1ty  therapy,"  and;' 

-    Mother  types  of  personalized  Instruction. 


After  the  home-school  coordination  program  had  opened  up  communications 

within  the  school  and  community,  a  newly-formed  facilitator  team  administered 

the  "trouble-shooting"  checklist  again  (<a  year  and  a  half  later)  and  determined 

that  the  school's  potential  for  successfully  adopting  innovations  was  quite  g^od 

/  V 
It  was  apparent  that  communications  between  the  school  and  /the  community  had 

improved.  j 

*  ■ 

A  TECHNICAL  PROBLEM        '  j 
Improvement  of  Pupil  Achievement 


1.    SOMEONE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OR  COMMUNITY  PERCEIVES 
NEED  FOR  CHANGE 


Just  as  work  on  communications  had  begun  to 
pay  dividends,  the  firs*t  state  assessment  scores 


were  made  public.    It  was  clear  that  Bridgeton  Elementary  had  more  work  to  do. 

The  facilitator  team  studied  the  state  assessment  scores  and  applied  the 
four  criteria  for  defining  a  problem  to  each  of  the  separate  problems  revealed 
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by  the  tests.  School 
through  the  work  of  the 
committee,. focused  the 
reading  assessments. 


4.    THE  NEEDiIS 
COMMUNICATED  TO 
FACILITATOR  OF 
SCHOOL 


priori  ties /identified 
school /community  advisory 
team's  attention  on  the 
team  members  studied  the 


assessments  carefully  andMsted  their  findings  on  fact  sheets  to  describe  the 
situation.    They  took  these  data  to  a  faculty  meeting  and  asked  teachers  to  share 
their  assumptions,  or  beliefs,  about  t)ie  situation.    Teachers  first  met  1n  grade 
level  groups  and  then  formed,  groups  which  combined  representatives  from  eaqh 
level.    They  shared  their  perceptions  of  reading  difficulties  and  the  causes 
behln/l  them.    In  this  way;  they  were  able  to  identify  the  special  problems  which 

arose  at  each  level  as  well  as  to  locate  the  / 
emergence  of  certain  problems  at  various  levels.  (' 
This  process  pf  sharing  experiences- led  them  to  ; 


WORKING  WITH  A 
FACILITATOR-LINKER 
TEAM,  THE  NEED  IS 
VERIFIED  AND 
CLARIFIED 


used  to  teach  reading.    Teachers  reported  that  Irttey 


examine  1n  detail  the  methods  currently  being 

ItfTey  had 


begun  to  monitor  their 
classroom  activities  more  precisely,  agd  were  keeping  note  pads  handy  to  record 

observations  which  might  contribute  new  insights  into  the  underlying/ learning 

,  f 

difficulties  of  some  of  their  pupils. 


6.    THE  TEAM  OF  THOSE 
AFFECTED  BY  THE 
PROBLEM  DEVELOPS 
A  PROBLEM  STATE- 
MENT TO  DESCRIBE 
THE  NEED 


There  was  consensus  among  faculty  members  about 

the  four  criteria  to  describe  the  problem:  who 

■  \ 

is  causing  it,  who  is  affected  by  1t,  what  kind  of 
problem  is  it,  and  what  are  the  goals  for  Improve- 


ment.   The  new  problem  was  described  as  a 


lack  of  sftll,  inaf 


nappropriate  materials, 


restrictive  norms  and  conflicting  schedules  as  related  to  the  difference  1n  time 


\ 
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team  described  the 


4  ■  i 


f 


needed  by  students  to  mafeter  certain  skills.' 
which  would,  meet  the 
specified  learning  / 


THE  TEAM  WORKS 
TOGEtHER  T,0  IDEN- 
TIFY AND  SPECIFY 
THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH  THE  SOLUTION 
MUST  ADDRESS 


The  new  goal  waY  to  adopt  material 
needs  of  students  with 
deficiencies,.  The 
deficiencies  briefly, 


yet  completely, 
careful  to  describe 
school  which  would  affect  solution  possibilities. 


Team  members  were  also 
constraints  on  the 


8 


THE  TE.AM  TRANSLATES 
THE  PROBLEM  STATE- 
MENT INTO  A  SEARCH 
REQUEST  FORM 


The  facilitator  team  translated  the  problem 
statements  into  a  search  request.    The  search 
request  read  as  follows: 
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.     ^       REQUEST  FOR  SEARCH 

BRIDGETON  ELEMENTAftY  SCHOOL  ,  ; 

School  Facilitators:    Martha  Gregg .^Princi pal  f        -         ^'  - 

James  Whitney,  Curriculum  Coordinator 
Betty  Salmon,  2nd  Grade  Teachen 

TEC  Linker:  'Barry  Folsoffl 

.', 

THE  'SCHOOL  AND"  THE  COMMUNITY 

Bridgeton  Elementary  School  is  one  of  twenty-four  elementary  schools  in 
the  Pine  District  Public  School  System  which  serves  480  children  from  a  six- 
mile  radius.    Forty-one  percent  of  the  children  afe  bused  to  school.    Two  large 
Federal  Housing  Projects  contribute  the  majority  of  students  who  ride  the  bus. 

The  school  itself  is  located  in  an  area  of  individually  owned  homes.  The 
neighborhood  families  have  few  young  children. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

A  significant  number  pf  Students  are  performing  bejlow  minimal  standards  on 
the  basic  skills  assessment.    There  is  at  present  no  special  instruction  for 
these  students. 

h 

STATUS  OF  THE  SITUATION 
Pupils 

Family  Characteristics.    Bridgeton  Elementary  School's  student  population 
consists  of  45%  Black  children,  15%  Hispanic  children  and  40%  White  children. 
Two  hundred  and  six  students  receive  free  or  reduced  cost  breakfast  and  lunch. 

Special  Needs  of  Entering  Pupils.    Many  of^ the  children  who  enter  Brldgeto 
at  the  kindergarten  level  show  deficits  in  language  development  and  general 
background  knowledge.    Our  kindergarten  teachers  report  that  many  children  do 
not  know  their  own  full  name,  cannot  name  the  colors,  nor  can  they  follow  direc 
tions  which  use  terms  such  as  right/left,  upper/lower. 
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Many  of  the  children  also,  lack  social  skills  and  often  disrupt  learning 
activities.  •  / 


Test  Scores.  In  the  Fall  1976  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills',  28*  of  our 
students  fell  below  the  25th  percentile  level  in  total  reading  skills:    *  - 

Other  Measures  of  Observation.    Not  reported. 

Other  Pupil  Attributes.    In  general,  a  number  of  our  pupils. show  little 
motivation  for  school  learning.    Few  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities, 
such  as  using  the  public  library" or  bookmobile  or  watching  TV  programs  that  are 
educational- 

♦Current  Curriculum  and  Materials  \ 

"Vl     -L,     .   ■    tf'-   ■  ~  -      ~  —  -  "  " 

Current  Materials.    The  1973  Edition  of  the  Bo.ld  Basic  Reading  Series  is 
used  as  a  text  for  all  grades  (K-6).    This  series  attempts  to  provide  a  complete 
Language  Arts  program.  ^  4 

Supplementary  Materials.  A  number  of  texts  fWni  other  publishers  are  used 
by  some  teachers.  Several  teachers  share  SRA  reading  kits.  The  District  Media 
Center  loans  kits,  film-strips,  and  tape  cassettes. 

Difficulties  with  Current  Materials.    One  of  the  main  difficulties  with 
the  Bold  series  is  that  it  attempts  to  provide  a  total  Language  Arts  program. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  literacy  skills,  spelling  and  grammar  to  the  degree  that 
essential  reading  skills  seem    to  be  neglected.    There  is  not  enough  time  spent 
on  learningaand  practicing  the  basic  skills  of  reading.    This  may  partly  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  more  able  students  perform  acceptably  in  the  Bold/sfTh*s, 
while  the  underachiever,  the  new  student/Vand  the  slow  learner  meet  tool  many  ) 
failures.  I  \— / 

Initially,  the  -series  does  not  provide  enough  emphasis  in  phonics.  There 
is  not  enough-  teaching  time  devoted  to  learning  letter  names,  discriminating 
letter  shapes  and  identifying  sounds  associated  with  printed  letters/.  Thus 
the  student  is  net  given  a  good  foundation  for  acquiring  word  attack  skills  and 
learning  sight  words.    We  need  a  program  which,  provides  a  better  balance  between 
these  two  facets  in  order  to  provide  for  the  students  specified  in  the  preceding 

f 

paragraph.  * 

1  1  >y 
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I  Some  of  the  activities  and  tests  are  n#t  relevant  to  or  do  hot  test  the 

'    objectives  with  which  they  are  said  to  be  Identified. 

Comprehension  skills  do  not  #ove  through  the  levels  (i.e.,  literal 
.through  critical  comprehensionpWmthly  or  slowly  enough,,  even  for  the  average 
student.    More  lower-level  comprehension  activities 'need  to  be  performed  before 
progressing  to  more  sophisticated  JjjyfiXs. 

There  appear  to.  be  too  ^lany  gaps  in  sKns  development  from  third  to  fourth 
grade.    Practice  activities  in  essential  readlhg^ki  1 1  s  are  not  frequent  enough 

* 

Teaching  Practices 

^  Class  Grouping.    Basic  skills  are  taught  in  small  groups  withliT  the  class- 

room.    Pupils  are  grouped  in  accordance  with  needed  skills. 

Placement  of  Pupils.    Children  are  placed  in  groups  based  on  teacher 
observation,  test  scores,  informal  screening,  Bold  Placement  tests,  and-cumula- 
tive  folder  information.    Sometimes  conferences  with  previous  teachers  are  help- 

* 

ful  in  placement. 

Individual  Teaching,-    Individual  teachingVis  done  by  teachers  on  a  time 
available  basis.    Kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  are  helped  by  parents  and 
volunteers  as  well  as  by  paid  aides. 

.    Helpers.    Aides,  parent  volunteers,  and  interested  friends  are  used  exten- 
sively in  the  primary  grades  with  a  few  volunteers  working  in  the  intermediate 
grades.    These  helpers  are  available  daily  to  do  any  supervising,  tutoring,  or 
clerical  work  that  is  needed.    Each  teacher  takes  the  responsibility  for  train- 
ing helpers  1n  the  areas  in  which  they  are  utilized. 

D j a g n o s i s / P r e s c r 1 p t i o n .    Cumulative  folders,  report  cards,  and  parent 
conferences  are  all  part  of  the  record  keeping  required  by  the  system.  A 
checklist  in  reading- to  accompany  the  Hold  -Rasic  Reading  System  follows  the 
student  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade.    This  checklist  series  as  a 
basis  for  prescriptions  after  diagnosis  has  been  accomplished.    Pine  County  School 
also  requires  that  checklists  of  basic  skills  be  kept;  consequently,  teachers  must 
keep  both  records. 

s 
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Florida  Assessment.    Weakness  1n  the  Communication  Skills  offcthe  1976 


Ininq  / 
Ing.  1  Pfe 


Statewide  Assessment  1n  the  third  grade  Included  compound  words,  determii 
meaning  of  sentences,  Identifying  irrelevant  statements?  and  alphabetizing, 
fifth  graders  who  fell  below  the. 70th  percentile  in  the  above  objectives  were' 
weak  1n  these  additional  skills:    determining  if  paragraphs  have  the  same  meari- 
ing,  identifying  the  main  idea,  sequencing,  predicting  outcomes;  drawing  conclu- 
sions, distinguishing  between  fact  and  opinion,  and  following  directions  (two 
and  three  step). 

Pupil  Promotion  Practices.    Through  the  cooperative  effort  of  student, 
parent,  teacher  and  principal,  a  student  1s  evaluated,  to  see  if  retention  1n 
grade  1s  necessary.    Should  this  be  the  case,  different  experiences,  materials 
and  associates  are  provided.    Within  our  total  program,  however,  we  usually  find 
1t  much  more  beneficial  to  promote  the  student  anq^then  to  prescribe  Individual 
learning  experiences  which  will  be  successs  oriented,  while  addressing  the  student's 
weaknesses. 

Teacher  Competencies.    Although  they  do  not  always  use  the  diagnostic/ 
prescriptive  system  1n  the  strictest  sense,  teachers  are  knowledgeable  1n  the 
method  and  use  parts  of  it  1n  assessing,  placing,  recording,  and  remediating 
Individual  problems.    Team  meetings  are  held  dally  or  weekly  and  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  exchange  of  Ideas  and  problem-solving  within  grade  levels. 

Relations  with  Parents 

Volunteers.    Parents  1n  the  kindergarten-primary  departments  are  very 
active  1n  school  instruction  as  volunteers,  as  described  previously.    Fewer  parents 
are  used  as  helpers  in  the  Intermediate  levels.  y._ 

Home  Monitoring.  Some  parents  provide  good  support  for  their  children's 
education  Teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  lack  of  home  monitoring  and  poor 
school  learning  often  occur  together. 

Parent  Organization.    The  Parent-Teacher  Organization  has  active  and  enthus- 
iastic members,  but  they  constitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  parent 
population. 

■  \ 

1    X  S~ 
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Outside  Assistance 

Consultants.    The  district  provides  a  reading  coordinator  who  visits  the     _  * 
school  several  times  a  year.    Inservlce  training  1s  available  through  the 
Teacher  Education*  Center.    Dr.  Harold  Walker,  Southernmost  University,  1s  our 
university  linker,  and  has  provided  us  with  many  insights  to  our  problfljis  with  . 
the  Bold  Basic  Reading  Series. 

Built-in  Limitations 

U mi  ting  Factors.    The  Bold  Series  is  mandated  for  use  in  the  county.  Any 
additional  materials  must  beyof  a  supplemental  or  organizational  nature. 

Organizational  Lfrnits.    The  faculty  has  discussed  alternative  teacher  * 
strategies,  such  as  team  teaching,  or  changing  the  functions  of  personnel.  The 
majority  of  the  faculty  was  against  any  changes  which  require  a  disruption  of  the 
teacher-class  organization. 

ESSENTIAL  DECISIONS 

Through  faculty  meetings  during  post-school  time  it  was  decided  that 
emphasis  for  the  1977-78  school  year  would  be  placed  on  reading.    Low  scores 
on  the  California  Test- of  Basic  Skills  and  Statewide  Assessment  both  verified 
the  need  for  more  attention  to'  reading  skills.    Weaknesses  that  seemed  to  Increase 
as  the  student  progressed  through  the  Bold  Series  bfecame  the  fOcus  of  our  search. 
In  working  through  this  problem  we  find  that  the  skill  gaps  created  1n  using 
only  the  Bold  Series  need  to  be  filled  in  or  supplemented  with  other  materials. 

SPECIFIC  CHANGES  . 

The  specific  changes  we  would  like  to  bring  about  in  the  Bridgeton  Elementary 
reading  program  include: 

1.    Improving  essential  reading  skills,  using  a  stronger  phonics 
approach  to  balance  the  sight-word  approach  emphasized  in  the 
Bold  Series  at  the  K-l  level. 
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2.  Obtaining  materials  and  developing* techniques  that  make 
teaching  the  essential  skills  ^jbyable  for  the  students. 

3.  Instituting  a  program  that  provides  smaller  steps  and  much 
practice  for  students  who  need  it.    This  1s  needed  in  beginning 
reading  and  also  1n  reading  comprehension  activities. 

GOALS  '  . 

Our  general  goals  are: 

To  provide  a  reading  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  of 
our  students,  not  simply  the  more  able  ones. 
To  improve  student  performance  on  the  Florida  Statewide 
Assessment  Tests  and  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 
To* teach  efficiently  and  effectively  so  that  our  chll'dren 
learn  skills  that  enable  them  to  continue  tOv learn  aqd  to 
enjoy  learning  from  reading. 

NATURE  OF  THE  SOLUTION 

The  solution  which  Bridgeton  Elementary  School  would  like  to  use  should 
include  programs  and  materials  which  supplement  the  gaps  in  the  Bold  Basic 
Reading  Series.    These  materials  should  provide  diagnostic  measures  that  are 
easy  to  use,  with  prescriptive  instruction  for  those  children,  having  difficulty. 
The  materials  should  be  motivational  to  children*    The  materials  should  begin 
with  pre-reading  skills  and  continue  to  the  development  of  reading  comprehension 
skills. 

•\ 
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10.    THE  SEARCH  UNIT  When  the  faculty  Jiad  confirmed  that  the  statement 

CONDUCTS  SEARCH  AND 
SENDS  SUGGESTED'  contained  all  needed  data,  it  was  forwarded  to  a 

OPTIONS  TO  SCHOOL 

 .   search  unit.    A  member  of  the  search  team  discussed 

the  problem  with  the  linker  prior  to  beginning  the  search  to  be  sui%J:hat  the 
problem  was  understood  as  intended.    A  few  weeks  later,  the  facilitator  team 
received  the  following  reply: 


\ 


if 


loo 
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REPORT  TO  PINE  COUNTY 
TEACHER  EDUQATTON  CENTER 

ON        -  '  *  < 

REQUEST  FOR  SEARCH,  BRIDGETON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  t 

Prepared  by:    Options  from  Research  and  Development 

Office  of  D1ssem1 nation/Diffusion 
Florida  Department  of  Education 

Introduction 

We  understand  the  problem  posed  by  Brldgeton  Elementary  School  to  be  as 
follows:    The  1976  Statewide,  Assessment  Test  has  pointed  up  deficiencies  1n  the 
present  reading  program.    The  present  program  lacks  step-by-step  instruction  in 
word  attack  (decoding)  skills  and  in  developing  abilities  to  find,  recall,  and 
interpret  information  from  text. 

We  feel  that  the  Request  for  Search  demonstrates  that  you  have  suffldentl 
identified  the  causes  of  the  problem  1n  the  present  program.    We  agree  with 
!your  Identification  and  will  not  repeat  a  discussion  of  the.  factors  involved. 

We. prefer  to  write  short  reports  in  response  to  school  requests.  However, 
we  think  this  report  may  not  be  short.  •  There  are  several  parts  to  your  problem 
and  there  exist  R&D  produces  relevant  to  each  of  these  parts.    You  may,  of 
course,  decide  that  some  of  the  parts  we  address  a're  not  of  high  priority,  and 
are  best  put  aside  for  later  consideration.    We  trust  you  will  understand  that 
the  various  products  described  cannot  and  should  not  be  substituted  one  for 
the  other.    Instead,  we  hope. you  will  be  able  to  conle  to  a  decision  about  each 
of  the  parts  of  the  problem.    Beyond  that,  of  course,  is  your  judgment  of  how 
the  parts  can  best  be  fitted  together  to  provide  a  wel 1 -integrated  and  coherent 
reading  program. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

  •  '  •  r 

To  answer  your  problem  we  wi'VI  address  directly  your  requests  for  sugges- 
tions which:  • 

strengthen  the  decoding  (word  attack)  skills  program 
.  in  the  primary  level 
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improve  essential  reading  skills  in  finding,  recalling, 
and  interpreting  the  information  from  text 

In  the  main  body  of  the  report,  we  will  provide  a  brief  description  of 
practices  and  educational  products  which  you  may  wish  to  consider  as  parts  of 
your  plan  for  implementing  the  changes  you  desire.    The  Appendices  will  contain 

« 

fuller  descriptions  of  each  educational  product  that  is  mentioned. 
Report 

I.    Strengthening  .Decoding  Skills 

A.    BEGINNING  READING 
PROJECT  MARC 

PRE-READING  SKILLS  PROGRAM 
ALPHAPHONICS 

Etf    REMEDIAL  PHONICS 

SOUNDER  * 
.    TEACHING  ALL  CHILDREN  TO. READ 

Improving  Essential  fading  Skills 

,A.    Reading  "Comprehension  Proficiencies 

1.  Decoding 

•(Educational,  Products  mentioned  above) 

2.  Reading  Fluency 
PROJECT  MARC 

SWRL/GINN  BEGINNING  READING  PROGRAM' 
ECPC  LISTENING  PROGRAM 


,  *v   3. t  Sentence  Knowledge 

D I  STAR-  LANGUAGE  KITS 
SENTENCE  MAKERS 

B.    Textual  Reading  Strategies 

1.    Diagnostic/Prescriptive  Programs 

WISCONSIN  DESIGN  FOR  READING:  COMPREHENSION  STRAND 
WISCONSIN 'DESIGN  FOR  READING:    INTERPRETIVE  STRAND 
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, 2.    Supplemental  Materials 

HOFFMAN  COMPREHENSION  INSTRUCTION  KITS 

3.    Workbooks  / 

Following  Directioi/s 
30  Lessons. in  Not&xaking 
Lessons  in  Paragraphing 
Specific  Skills  SerTes 
Multiple  Skills  Series 

Strengthening  Decoding  Skills 

Beginning  Reading.    You  have  identified  the  need  for  a  phonetic  skills 
approach  as  the  core  of  your  early  reading  program.    We  will  suggest  several 
educational  products  which  provide  the  sequential  steps  needed  1n  the  develop- 
ment Of  symbol /s.ound  correspondences.    There  are  several  very  good  educational 
products  available  which  are  particularly  applicable  to  Grades  K-2.    We  have 
limited  ouP  suggestions  to  PROJECT  MARC,  PRE-READING  SKILLS,  and  ALPHAPHONICS. 
PROJECT  MARC  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  three.    It  provides  a  curriculum 
for  K-2.    From  there  students  may  goVito  the  Holt  Reading  Series.    The  link-, 
ages  between  letter  symbols  and  sounds\gre  the  basis  of  the  MARC  Program.  The 
correspondences  are  learned  anq"  practiced  with  direct  teacher  supervision. 
The  learning  is  reinforced  with  a  multitude  of  learning  center  activities. 
The  MARC  readers  provide  practice  in  the  use  of  decoding  skills.    Each  story  is 
built  around  one  or  two  letter  sounds  Or  word  patterns. 

Using  a  step-by-step  process,  the  PRE-READ.ING  SKILLS  PROGRAM  is  designed 
to  teach  children  to  discriminate  letters  by  sight  and  sound,  and  to  associate 
letter  sight  with  sound.    The  program  covers  a  year  in  segments  of  20  minutes 
per  day,  in  which  games  and  activities  provide  practice  in  learning  the  neces- 
sary pre-reading  skills.    The  program  does  not  go  into  sentence  reading,  and 
in  this  respect  is  more  limjted  than  MARC. 

The^ALPHAPHONICS  progrdm  has  much  the  same  objectives  and  scope  as  does 
the  PRS  program.    The  objective  of  writing  letters  is  incorporated  into  the 
curriculum.    Direct  teaching  and  worksheets  provide  the  instruction. 
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R6!!ledJa_LP-r_ogr#s'    For  children  in  grades  3-6  who  have  failed  to  learn 
decoding  skills,  you  may  wish  to  consider-^  special  program  which  allows  for 
step-by-step  learning.    We  note  that  aides  are  available  in  primary  grades. 
Possibly  aides,  or  volunteers,  could  be  used  to  conduct  tutorial  programs  for 
children  who  need  to  learn  the  essential  decoding  skills.    We  can  suggest  two 
tutorial  programs:    (1)    SOUNDER,  and  k(2)    TEACHING  ALL  CHILDREN  TO  READ.  Both 
provide  step-by-step  instructions  for  tutors.    Both  concentrate  upon  having 
students  hear  sounds  in  words  and  learn  the  letters  and  letter  patterns  associated 
with  the  sounds. 

Improving  Essential  Reading  Skills 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  improving  essential  reading  skills,  both 
indirect  and  direct  approaches  may  be  valuable. 

Reading  Fluency.    The  kinds  of  performance  called  for  in  tests  pf  reading 
comprehension  (inferences,  details,  main  ideas,  etc.)  depend  upon,  the  attain-  . 
ment  of  a  stage  of  reading  development  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Reading 
fluency."    This  stage  is  reached  when  certain  enabling  skills  hav^  been  learned. 
Through  the  learning  of  these  prerequi si te**$*il £f*of ideflcy  1n 'reading  com- 
prehension is  approached  "^indirectly." 

Suppose  that  a  student  ^s  capable  of  comprehen    ;y  the  message  of  a  printed 
text  only  if  it  were  read  to  him.    If  this  were  the  case,  then  what  would  cause 
the  student  not  to  comprehend  that  same  message  when  he  reads  it  himself? 

(1)  He  would  fail  to  comprehend  if  he*  could  not  "say"  the  printed 
words  so  that  he  could  find  their  meaning  in  his  oral  vocab- 
ulary.   A  student  is  able  to  "say"  a  word  by  (a)  using  his 
decoding  skills,  and  (b)  recognizing  the  word  by  sight. 

(2)  The  student  may  fail  to  comprehend  if  he  cannot  say  the 
words  (to  himself)  fast  enough  to  make  sense  of  the  meaning 
oS  phrases,  sentences,  and  text  in  which  the  words  occur. 

If  word  recognition  and  the  finding  of  word  meaning  proceeds 
too  slowly,  then  comprehension  will  be  difficult. 
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A  child  who  can  say  a  printed  Word'unhesi tatinyly  has  acquired  an  enabling 
skill  for  reading  fluency.    Practice  seems  to  be  the  mos£  important  factor  in 
reading  fluency.    Practicing  saying  sight  words  without  faltering  should  con- 
tribute ta-reading  proficiency]    Reading  stories  out  loud  over  and  over  1s 
another  kind  of  practice.    SWRL/GINN  BEGINNING  READING  PROGRAM  provides  take- 
home  books  ao  that  children  may  get  reading  practice.    Project  MARC  provides 
Interest-readers  along  with  read-along-tapes  to  increase  fluency. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  read-along  tape  programs.  The  EARLY  .CHILDHOOD 
PREVENTIVE  CURRICULUM  has  taped  66  children's  stories/  A  worksheet  accompanies 
each  story.    The  tapes  may  be  purchased  at  cost  from  PAEC. 

Sentence  Knowledge. j  Still  a  third  kind  of  enabling  skill  deals  with  the 
forming  of  sentences  from  words.    In  early  grades,  instruction  1n  this  skill 
may  depend  largely  on  teacher  presentations  using  oral  speech.    In  later  grades, 
printed  materials  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.    I*  one  way  or  another, 
children  need  to  learn  how  to  make  syntactically  correct  sentences. 

If  a  child  has  knowledge^  of  sentence  structure,  he  will  be  able  to  fill 
1n  a  blank  space  left  in  a  sentence  with  a  word  of  correct  form.    He  will  not 
put  ari  action  word  in  a  blank  sfwrce  which  requires  the  name  of  an  object.  If 
given  a  set  of  words  (random  order)  he  will  be  able  . •   arrange  the  words  into 
a  sentence.    Project  MARC  has  learning  center  activities  which  provide  practice 
1n  sentence  formation.    The  DISTAR  LANGUAGE  KITS  are  designed  specifically  for 
language  learning.    The  DISTAR  LANGUAGE  KIT  II  deals  specifically  with  sentence 
knowledge. 

The  teacher  can  probably  think  of  many  activities  which  can  provide  in- 
struction inv sentence  knowledge.    An  idea  for  teacher-constructed  SENTENCE 
MAKERS  is  reported  in  an  Appendix. 

Textual  Reading  Strategies  \ 

Readers  in  grades  3-6  who  perform  beloW  expectations  on  the  comprehension 
portion  of  the  Statewide  Assessment  Test  may  do  so  because  ©f  a  need  to  learn 
the^pnabling  skills  previously  described.    In  addition,  however,  they  mayweed 
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to  practice  these  strategies  iii  a  "direct"  fashion.    Textual  reading  strategies 
are  broad  capabilities  used  by  a  reader  when  he  Is  asked:    (1)  to  find  or  recall 
information  from  text  (details,  main  idea,  etc.),  or  (2)  to  infer  ideas  from  , 

>  * 

the  text  (writer's  intention,  distinction  of  fact  and  opinion,  etc.) 

There  are  some  educational  products  which  may  aid^your  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  developing  textual'  reading  strategies.    Researchers  and  In- 
structional designers  from  the  University  of  Wi sconsintiave  developed  £  diagnos- 
tic/prescriptive system  related^to  the  ability  to  find  information  1n  text  and 
to  interpret  information  from  text.    The  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  instruction 
begins  with  the  use  of  pictures  and  oral  interactions  with  the  teacher  and  pro- 
ceeds to  sentence  reading  and  text  reading.    The^rescriptive  instruction  comes 
in  the  form  of  worksheets  (7  or  3  for  each  objective)  and  identlf+ed  sources, 
in  popular  basal  texts.    A  complete  description  of  the  WISCONSIN  DESIGN. FOR 
READING:    COMPREHENSION  STRAND  and  INTERPRETIVE  STRAND  will  be  found  in  the 
Educational  Products  Appendfces. 

There  are  other  materials  which  could  supplement  your  present  resources  for 
building  textual  reading  strategies.    Hoffman  publishes  two  COMPREHENSION 
INSTRUCTIONAL  KITS  ( IA  and  IB)  which  are  keyed  to  objectives  on  the  Statewide  j 
Assessment  Test.    These  kits  were  developed  and  tested  in  Dade  County,  Florid^-  N 
Hoffman  also  publ  i.shess  the  DADE  COUNTY  ASSESSMENT  KITS  which  correspond  to  ^e 
INSTRUCTIONAL  KITS,  but  we  consider  the  testing  system  cumbersome  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  WISCONSIN  DESIGN. 

There  are  also- several  workbooks  published  by  various  companies  which  may 
be  useful.    Some  have  been  field  tested,  and  others  have^een  used  by  projects, 
which  have  been  validated.    A  fuller  description  of  these  workbooks  will.be 
given  in^fie  Appendices. 

Curriculum  Associates: 

Fol 1 owi  ng  Pi  recti  ons ;  Primary  and  I jrtermedj ate 
30  Lessons  in  Notetaking 
Lessons  in~Parag^raphjjTg 

Bamell  Loft,  Ltd.:    Specific  Skills  Series 
Lowell  and  Lynwood,  Ltd.:  MllPl^AkJJlL^rle.s 
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The  team  also  received  an  appendix  which  contained  descriptions  and  ' 
examples  of 'each  product  which  was  recommended .  -       t     t.  •  .- 

i 

At  first,  several  members  of  the  facilitator  team  expressed  disappointment 
with  some  of  the  options  which  were  sent  from  the  search  unit.    The  TEC  linker, 
using    his  consultative  skills-,  probed  the  causes  behind  the  team's  disappoint- 
ment.   Through  interviews  and  discussions,'  it  was  learned  that  teachers  had 
a  variety  of  expectations  about  the  options  they  would  receive  which'they  had 
"taken  for  granted,"  and  consequently ,  had  failed  to  specify  in  the  description 
the  circumstances  the  options  must  address.-   For  example,  some  of  the  suggested 
reading  materials  did  not  contain  colorful  illustrations.    Primary  grade  teachers 
could  not  imagine  adopting  reading  materials  which  were  not  visually  appealing 

to  young  children.    Other  "hidden  agendas"  emerged,  and  the  team  developed  a 

I  N 
more  comprehensive  description  of  the  desired  R&D  option.    This  helped  them  in 

their  analysis  of  the  options,  and  enabled  them  to  form  a  more  precise  request 

for  additional  options.    More  careful  study  of  the  options  provided  revealed  that 

the  reading  materials  which  lacked  attractive  illustrations  were  for  teacher 

use,  not  for  use  by  the  pupils.    Understanding  of  the  options  was  not  always - 

immediate,  and  the  -facilitator  team  was  appreciative  of  the  TEC  assistance  which 

helped  tHem  to  achTeve  clarification.  % 

The  facilitator  team  selected  several  of  the  products  which  seemed  to 
njatch  the  solution  specifications  in  the  search  request,  and  they  took  their 
recommendations  to  grade-level  faculty  meetings.    When  grade-level  groups 
expressed  an  interest  in  certain    .._  materials, 


the  linker  arranged  for  committees 
demonstration  centers,  or  for 


11.    THE  TEAM  STUDIES 
AND  SELECTS 
-SOLUTION (S) 


to  visi t 
demonstrators 


of  the  materials  to  visit  the  "  ~"  i  school  and 
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hold  workshops.    Finally,  when  it  was  clear  to  everyone  what  the  suggested 
options  contained  and  what  changes  were  required  in  the  current  school  program, 
several  products  were  chosen  for  adoption. 

The  prospeptive  users  of  the  materials  were  again  involved  in  the  planning 
process.    They  felt  they  would  need  some  training  to  use  the  new  materials  and 
supportive  technical  assistance  through  the  several  stages  of  implementation. 
Evaluation  of  the   implementation  seemed 


to  be  very 

would  provide 

spot  problems  which 


12.    THE  TEAM  PLANS  FOR 

MANAGING  AND  SUPPORT- 
ING THE  IMPLEMENTATION 

OF  THE  SELECTED  SOLUTION 


important,  because  it 
the  data  needed  to 
might  arise  in  using 


the  materials.    The  facilitator  team  learned  that  many  adoptions  are  abandoned 
before  they  are  mastered  because  inadequate  evaluation  procedures  are  used. 
They  cautioned  the  teachers  not  to  expect  overnight  success,  but  to  develop 
evaluation  procedures  which  would  report  on  small  -increments  of  progress, 
comparing  pupil  performance  after  several  complete  cycles  of  use.    The  TEC 
linker  helped  themdevelop  plans  for  implementing  the  adoption  which  would 
assure  that  necessary  resources  would  be  available,  including  an  action  plan 
to  clarify  roles  and  responsibilities  and  to  get  help  if  and  when  it  is  needed. 
 .  .  ,  •  N 


13.    THE  TEAM  "TROUBLE 
SHOOTS"  THROUGH 
SEVERAL  CYCLES  OF 
USE  OF  THE  SOLUTION 
UNTIL  ITS  USE  BECOMES 
ROUTINE  AND  GOAL  IS 
ACHIEVED 


After  the  products  were  adopted,  the  linker 
visited  the  school  often  to  check  on  concerns 
the  teachers  had  which  were  related  to  the 


materials. 

Not  only  were  the  teachers  helpful  to  one  another  in  mastering  new  methods 
required  by  the  materials,,  but  they  were  equally  helpful  in  adapting  materials 
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to  the  new  setting.    They  discovered  that  each  of  the  products  they  had  adopted 

contained  not  one  but  several  innovations.    This  meant  that  if  a  teacher  took 

two  new  sets  of  materials  into^Tt^s  classroom,  he  might  be  attempting  to  master 

)  * 

as  many  as  a  dozen  intri cate,  ney  methods  at  one  time.    Teachers  also  found 
that  some  of  the  objectives  the  innovations  were  designed  to  reach  were  already 
being  reached  in  their  classrooms  by  other  means.    In  such  cases,  the  innovations 
could  be  left  out  of  the  adoption,  or  they  could  be  postponed. 

Teachers  realized  that  solutions  provide^  by  the  Florida  Linkage  System 
through  the  TEC  needed  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  found  in  the  school. 
They  saw  that  an  organized  problem-solving  approach  could  bring  relevant,  practi- 
cal and  interesting  new  ideas  into  the  building  and,  most  of  all,  that  R&D 
products  used  appropriately  could  help  children  achieve  in  the  basic  skills. 

Eventually,  the  school  adopted  a  program  of  ir.ulti -aged  grouping  and  indi- 
vidualized instruction.    The  following  is  what  the  teachers  said  about  using 
research*  and  adopting  programs  of  planned  change: 


13.1 
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WHAT  THE  TEACHERS  SAID  ABOUT  USING 
RESEARCH  AND  ADOPTING  PROGRAMS  OF  PLANNED  CHANGE 

Key  Factors  are:    the_suj)Bpjrj^j^  and  winning  the  support 

of  critics^ 

  M  ■  { 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  SUPPORT: 

Don't  expect  automatic  acceptance  from  others.    Parents  may 
object  to  "exjj^^Bfients"  with  their  children. 


Allow  for  student  input,  suggestions  and  evaluations.  Let 
students  see  the  purpose  of  what  they  are  doing. 

County  and  state  administrators  must  support,  and  understand 
the  project.  ' 

Be  sure  parents  are  brought  in  and  understand  the  program. ' 
COLLABORATION: 

~Be~sure  that  everyone  who  is  involved  understands  the  purpose 
of  what  is  being  done.    People  who  do  not  fully  understand 
the  purpose  of  a  task  often  make  critical  mistakes  because 
they  assume  a  different  goal. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  for  help  in  understanding  data.  Ask 
the  people  who  were  involved  in  collecting  them  what  they 
think  these  data  mean. 

Teachers  must  be  part  of  the  original  decisions  regarding 
problem  selection  and  study  leading  to  the  adaption  of  a 
new  program. 

Experience  must  augment  training  and  make  it  meaningful  and 
useful  * 

DOCUMENTATION: 

Note  details;  document  everything  that  happens  for  later 
study. 

Be  sure  to  define  what  is  not  replicable  in  a  situation, 
such  as  your  personal  style  and  personality. 

GOALS: 

Research  or  adoptions  must  not  disrupt  the  whole  instruc- 
$  tional  program,  though  it  will  necessitate  that  some  goals 

be  set  aside  and  exchanged  for  some  research  goals. 


1?> 
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INTRODUCTORY  MODULE 
HANDOUT  4  (p.  31) 


Be  sure  the  project  1s  worthwhile. 

Don't  attempt  too  many  projects  (or  changes)  1n  the  same 
classroom  at  one  time. 

Select  priorities  and  stick  with  them. 

TRAINING^. 

Teachers  must  learn  to  shift  emphasis.    For  Instance,  from 
focusing  on  the-a>gn1t1ve  domain  to  focusing  on  the  affec- 
tive or  psychomotor  domains.    It  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
training  for  this. 

Teachers  must  learn  to  be  comfortable  when  everyone  Isn't 
learning  the  same  thing.    A  program  which  1s  appropriate 
for  some  pupils  and/or  teachers  may  not  be  right  for  others. 

RESOURCES; 

Be  sure  there  are  adequate  resources  for  bringing  1n  con- 
sultants to  help  solve  problems  and  for  teachers  1>a, travel 
to  other  schools  which  have  solved -problems  similar  to  theirs. 

Teachers  can  not  do  1t  alii!    They  will  need  aides  and. 
*         administrators  to  assist  with  change.  ' 


i 
i 
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INTRODUCTORY  MO DULL 
HANDOUT  5  (p,  1) 

S  C 

It 

CASE  STUDY.  WORKSHEET- 


The  problem-solving  steps  described  in  the  Case  Study  demonstrate  some 

f 

technical  assistance  strategies  which  school  teams  can  use  1n  day-to-day 
realities  of  the  local  school  community.    The  training  in  the  FLS  module  is 
intended  to  Introduce  school  problem-solving  teams  to  these  strategies,  and 
to  provitte  them  with  opportunities  to  practice  some  techniques  which  carry 
out  these  strategies.    Study  the  questions  below  and  work  alone  for  10-15 
minutes  to  answer  the  questions.    You  will  be  asked  to  share  and  discuss 
your  answers  with  your  team  later. 


1.    What  aspects  of  school  ^ommuni  ty  functioning  are  priorities  for  change? 


2.    Name  some  data  gathering  techniques  and  instruments  used  in  the  strategy 
described  here. 


INTRODUCTORY  MODEL 
HANDOUT  5  (p.  2) 


What  knowledge  of  the  educational  setting  was  retrieved  and  used  for 
diagnosing  the  situation? 


What  scientific  knowledge  was  drawn  on  to  assist  with  the  problem- 
solving  process?    (Scientific  knowledge  may  be  theory,  research  findings, 
or  methodologies . ) 
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INTRODUCTORY  MODEL 
HANDOUT  5    (p.  3) 


What  are  the  Implications  of  this  knowledge?    That  is,  what  are  some 
things  the  school  should  do,  given  this  scientific  knowledge  and  , 
knowledge  of  the  school  setting? 


A  :  


.i 


What  were  some  tasks  done  by  linker(s)  to  assist  the  -school  with  these 
techniques  and  strategies? 


What  were  some  tasks  done  by  other  units  outside  the  School  to  carry 
out  these  strategies? 


13. 


INTRODUCTORY  MODEL 
HANDOUT  5  (p.  4)  . 


8.    What  appear  to  be  the  key  concepts  1n  this  al^fcroach  to  problem  solving? 

■  .  ^  _  :  _ 


— —  —  -r1- 


\ 


-t- 


i 


Share  and  discuss  your  answers  with  your  team. 


/ 
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INTRODUCTORY  MODULE 
HANDOUT  6 


TRIO  ROUND  ROBIN 


QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  do  you  want  from  the  FLS? 

-  How  do  you  think  FLS  might  help  the  school? 

-  How  might  it  help  you  individually? 

2.  What  are  your  concerns  about  the  £LS? 

3.  Are  you  willing  to  serve  as  a  facilitator  for  FLS? 

13  3 
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ASSESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 


To  be  completed  before  the  workshop, 
The  data  collected  by  this  module 
provide  the -basis  for  the  study  of 
the  school  as  a  social  system. 


in 


MODULE  0  (p.  1} 


ASSESSING  THE/ NEEDS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 


In  order  to  complete,  the  following  module,  school  districts  will  need  a 
copy  of  The_^Tn)ubje  Shooting"  Che^ljsjtJgrJ>cj^  Settings  by  Brad  A. 

Manning.  < 

The  booklet  contains  copies  of  the  checklist  and  Instructions  for  scoring. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  at  nominal  cost  from: 

Research  and  Development  Center  1n 
Teacher  Education 
University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 


ERIC 


i 
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MODULE  0  (p.  2) 


MODULE fQR  DIAGNOSING  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  A  SCHOOL 

(And  to  Measure  a  School's  Potential  for  Successfully 
Adopting  and  Implementing  Educational  Innovations) 


1.    ADMINISTER  the  "Trouble  Shooting"  Checklist  (TSC)  for  School-Based  Settings 
Instrument  to  as  many  members  of  the  professional'  school  staff  as  possible.* 

2-    REVERSE  all  responses  according  to  the  reverse  key  on  page  10  of  the 
booklet. 

3.    TALLY  the  results  on  the  Tally  Sheet  1n  this  module. 

EXAMPLE:    Tally  Sheet  for  "Trouble  Shooting"  Checklist 


><U  1 

Item 

Average 
Score 

I  tern 
Average 

Responses , 

No.  of 
Responses 

Actual  No. 
of  Responses 

5 

4 

3  2 

l 

NA 

? 

1 

3.& 

2 

/* 

? 

2 

O 

o 

-> 

30 

The  actual  score  for  the  single  item  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  responses  times  the  scale  rate,  and  totaling  the 
tallies.  ^ 

i  5  x    2  =  10 

4  x  14  =  56 
3  x    8  =  24 


94 

The  item  average  is  then  computed  by  dividing  the  actual  score  (94)  by 
the  actual  number  of  responses  (26):       94        26    =  3.6 

Even  though  the  overall  rating  of  the  school  is  high  and  the  potential 
for  adoption  is  adequate  according  to  the  checklist,  specific  trouble 
spots  can  be  identified  by  checking  the  item  averages  on  the  tally  sheet. 


*From  The  "Trouble  Shootjng"  Checklist  for  School -Based  Settings,  by  Brad 
A.  Manning.    University  of  Texas,  Austin.  1976. 
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MODULE  0  (p.  3L 


4t    SCORE  the  Instrument  according  to  the  instructions  which  begin  on  page  10 
of  the  booklet. 

5.    RECORD  the  actual  score  o>v-4he  "Trouble  Shooting"  Rating  Sheet.    To  find 
the  .Item  average  score,  first  subtract  from  the  number  of  responses  all 
answers  of  "NA"  and  "?".    For  example,  if  there  were  thirty  responses  to 
item  "1  and  four  of  their  were  "NA"  or  "?'  ,  the  actual  computed  score 
(after  using,  reverse  key  and  totaling  the  tallies)  should  be  divided  by 
26  (rather  than  30)  to  find  the  item  average. 


EXAMPLE:    "Trouble  Shooting"  Rating  Sheet 


Possible 
Score 

500  - 

65 


Actual 
Score 

322 


Average 

'3.2. 


(  1.  Overall  rating  of  school  ) 


2.2.75^       Z.L7S^    (  2.  School-based  staff  ) 


322  (actual  score 
100  (no.  of  1  terns 


I- 


3.2  (average) 


22 •  73  (score  for  _ScaJe j}*  

~S     (actuaT~no.  of  responses  after 
subtracting  "NA"  or  "?") 


=    2.675  (average) 


ANALYZE 
Ts  less 
"trouble 


the  responses.    If  an  item  average  for  any  of  the  seven  scales 
than  thrde,  there  is  limited  potential  for  innovation  without 
shooting"  to  correct  the  problem. 


CHECK  Item  responses.    If  any  average  score  is  below  three,  ask  yourself 
why .    If  you  have  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  answers,  an  important 
resource  to  help  get  immediate  answers  is  the  people  who  filled  out  the 
survey.    How  you  get  that  clarification  will  be  guided  by  ybur  own  per- 
ceived needs  and  style. 


8."  RESPOND  to  the  concerns  expressed  here.    The  "Trouble  Shooting"  Checklist 
was  designed  to  measure  an  organization's  potential  for  the  successful 
adoption  of  innovations.    The  higher  the  scores  on  each  scale,  the  higher 
is  the  probability  that  your  change  efforts  will  be  successful. 


*See  TSC  by  Scales  (p.  1)  in  this  module. 


MODULE  0  (p.  4) 


9.    FOCUS  your  efforts  on  your  faculty's  specific  concerns.    Go  back  to  the 
TnaTvldual  Items  to  discover  which  ones  received  scores  less  than  3. 

10.    USE  the  data  gathered  here  for-  a  Study  of  Your  School  as  a  Social  System. 

r 


11.    DEVELOP  STRATEGIES  for  school  improvement  based  on  youc^study. 


9 
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"TROUBLE  SHOOTING"  RATING  SHEET 


MODULE  0 

TSC  RATING  SHEET  (p.  1) 


5  =  excellent  potential  for  Innovation 

4  *  good  potential  for  Innovation 

3  *  some  potential  for  Innovation 

2  ■  limited  potential  for  Innovation 

1  «  virtually  no  potential  for  Innovation 


POSSIBLE  ACTUAL 
SCORE       SCORE  AVERAGE 

500 


65 


75 


1.  Overall  rating  of  school. 

2.  School -based  staff :    This  category  focuses  on  leadership 
and  personality  styles  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
counselors  1n  relation  to  school  1nnovat1  veness.  Partic- 
ular considerations  should  Include  Interpersonal  and 
professional  Interaction  patterns,  staff  attitudes, 
previous  working  experience,  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics of  the  school -based  staff. 

3.  Communi cations:    This  category  focuses  on  communication 

*».      variables  which  significantly  affect  a  school's  potential 
for  successfully  adopting  an  Innovation.    In  particular, 
this  category  is  concerned  with  patterns^  of  communication 
(both  within  the  school  and  the  entire  school  system), 
Initiators  of  communication,  and  types  and  forms  of 
communication  (with  respect  to  both  formal  and  Informal 
channels  of  communications). 


100 


70 


65 


4.  Innovative  experience:    This  category  focuses  on  the 
school's  experience  with  innovations  and  attitudes 
towards  Innovation.    Focus  is  on  both  past  attempts 
at  Ijaj^vj^J^n-^and  present  plans  for  Innovation. 
PartlcuTar  varTHbles  which  should  be  considered  are:  . 
tbp  degree  to  which  a  school  has  prepared  Itself  for 
the  adoption  of  innovation;  the  reasons  for  considering 
adoption  of  Innovations;  the  extent  to, which  the  school 
has  realistically  assessed  Its  needs;  and  the  consultant 
role,  the  district  role,  and  the  community  role  1n 
relation  to  both  past  and  present  plans  for  adopting 
Innovations. 

5.  Central  administration:    This  category  focuses  on 
relations  between  the  central  offices,  school,  and 
school  board,  and  identifies  attitudes  of  the  central 
offices  and  school  board  toward  Innovation,  their 
roles  in  relation  to  the  school,  and  their  awareness 
of  the  school's  particular  problems  and  needs. 

6.  School /community  relations:    This  category  focuses  on 
such  variables  as  the  amount  and  sources  of  funding, 
the  degree  of  Interest  and  Involvement  of  community 
groups  1n  the  school  system,  the  socio-economic  environ- 
ment, and  attitudes  of.  the  community  towards  the  school. 
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POSSIBLE  ACTUAL 
SCORE       SCORE  AVERAGE 


MODULE  0 

TSC  RATING  SHEET  (p.  2) 


75      7.    Organizational  climate:    This  category  focuses  on  the 

work  climate  and  organizational  structure  of  both  the 
school  and  the  central  district  office.    Some  of  the 
particular  organizational  variables  which  should  be 
considered  include:    how  decisions  are  made;  how  goals 
are  established;  what  task  groups  exist;  how  task 
groups  function;  how  planning  takes  place;  what 
resources  are  available;  how  resources  are  used;  how 
the  organizational  hierarchy  1s  defined  both  within 
the  school  and  the  school  district;  and,  the  degree 
of  centralization  within  the  school  district. 

70       8.    Students :    This  category  focuses  on  student  behavior, 

attl tudes,  and  demographic  characteristics.  Particular 
t  considerations  should  include:    student  behaviors  1n 

the  classroom  and  the  lunchroom;  absenteeism;  tardiness; 
discipline  problems;  minority  relations;  teacher/student 
rapport;  and  academic  excellence. 


o  i  i 
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TALLY  SHEET  FOR  "TROUBLE  SHOOTING"  CHECKLIST 


TSC  TALLY  SHEET  (p.  1) 


"ACTMT 
SCORE 


"ITEM 
AVERAGE 


TIT 


RESPONSES 

TTT~ 


T 


W 


RESPONSES 


~A~cTtjZORT 

OF  RESPONSES 


o 

ERIC 


TSC  TALLY  SHEEtNp-  2) 


w 

ITEM 

ACTUAL 
SCORE 

ITEM 
AVERAGE 

RESPONSES 

NO.  OF 
RESPONSES 

ACTUAL  NO. 
OF  RESPONSES 

4 

3  . 

2 

1 

NA 

26* 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
\3 
'  34 
35 
36 

38 
39 
40 
,41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

£bo 

; 

4 

**  \ 

\ 

\ 

er|c\  '  1*9 


ITEM 

51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
169 
70 

i 

'  71 
'  72 

73 

74 


MODULE  0 

TSC  TALLY  SREtT  (p.  3) 


SCORE 


"TTETT 

AVERAGE 


T~0 


S 

T 


1X3 


TOT 


no.  of; 

RESPONSES 


OF  RESPONSES 


TSC  TALLY  SHEET  (p.  4) 


ITEM 


ACTUAL 
SCORE 


TTEK 

AVERAGE 


"51411  I   2  |   1   \  Hh  ? 


RESPONSES 


"  ACTUAL  NOT" 
OF  RESPONSES 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
'97 
98 
99 
00 


0 
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^  ..  MODULE  0 

TSC  BY  SCALES  (p.  1) 

...  "TROUBLE  SHOOTING"  CHECKLIST, BY  SCALES 

SCALES.,  InSw^p.^  to  derive  each  scale  score,  add  the  ratings  for  the 
.respective^ tern  numbers  listed  below  (the  symbols  "?"  and  "NA"  should 
be  assigned  0  score  values)': 

SCALE  I:    (School -based  Staff) 

5.  '  Non-supporters  of  Innovation  work  on  committees  and/or  travel  to 
school  with  supporters  of  Innovation. 

33.    The  principal  attends  meetings  and  conferences  outside  of  the  school 
district.  r 

35*  The*  teachers  at  this  school  ask  well-informed  questions  about 
instructional  procedures. 

* 

37.    The  teachers  have  developed  some  new  classroom  practices  on  their  own. 

41.    The  counselor  has  a  poor  rapport  with  teachers 

59.    There  are  grave5' weaknesses  in  the  channels  and  procedures  for 
dissemination. 

66.  The  teachers  at  this  school  interact  outside  of  school  hours.  , 

67.  Teachers  at  this  school  attend  professional  meetings  outside  of  their 
school  district. 

68.  The  teachers  have  some  peer  support  system  established  to  assist  each 
other  1n  their  teaching  responsibilities. 

73.    The  counselor  serves  the  dual  function  of  being  an  administrator  and 
a  counselor. 

x  78.    The,school  counselor  has  disciplinary  responsibilities. 

8Q.    A  few  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  with  the  school  for  a  long  time 
^support  Innovation. 

85.    Most  of  the  teachers  leave  school  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  students 
are  dismissed. 
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MODULES 

TSC  BY  SCALES  (p.  2) 


SCALE  II:    (Communications)  ~ 


7.    Direct,  two-way  communication  occurs  between  administrative  staff  and 
the  teaching  staff.  . 


29 


The  teachers  receive  regular  communication's  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  school  system 'at  large.        ,  w— J 


16. 

19.  Board  members  communicate  often  with  the  superintendent. 

20.  The  principal*  communicates  well  .with  the  community. 

24.  The  principal  often  visits  teachers'  planning  sessions. 


The  principal  communicates  face-to-face  with  teachers  and/or  staff, 
rather  than  by  memo  or  phone. 

53.    The  curriculum  specialists  have  systematically  collected  Information 
about  the  needs  of  the  school  through  direct  contact  with  teachers. 

56.    The  administrative  staff  communicates  regularly  with  the  teaching  staff. 

£0..    The  principal,  teacher  representative,  or  outside  agent  meets  with  small 
groups  to  determine  the  groups'  understanding  of  the  Innovation. 

75.  A  school  administrator  initiates  conmuni cations  with  the  change  agent. 

76.  Teachers  attend  workshops  teaching  identification  of  problem  areas  1n 
schools.  ~% 

82.    The  principal  does  not  often  ask  for  suggestions  from  the  faculty. 

87.    The  principal  receives  most  communications  from  the  central  offices  by 
way  of  memos. 

91.    The  principal,  teacher  representative,  or  outside  agent  meets  with  small 
groups  of  teachers  i n  order  to  receive  teachers'  opinions. 

98.    Teachers  at  this  school  can  give  tho^r  honest  opinions  to  the  principal 
with  confidence. 
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MODULE  0 

TSC  BY  SCALES  (p,  3) 


SCALE  III:-  (Innovative  Experience) 


This  school  is  considering  innovations  that  contain  easily  alterable 
materials  which  can  meet  the  demands  of  varied  teaching  situations. 


11.    Analyses  have  been  made  concerning  the*  ef fe^j|tof  innovations  on  the 
enti  re  schpol  /  ,  ™ 

17.    Change  agents  have  been  invited  to  return  more  than  once  for  Information 
on  educational  change  processes. 

23.    The  teachers  at  this  school  know  very  little  about  new  educational 
prac ti  ces  . 

25.    School  personnel  are  pressured  to  change  by  the  central  school  district 
office. 

32.    Innovation  attenpts  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  carried  out  success- 
fully on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

42.    Teachers  are  pressured  from  the  central  offices  to  implement  innovations 
quickly. 


45.    Innovations  have  been  imposed  externally  in  this  swool  system  w1  thout 
regard  to  specific  local  needs.  Y 

47.    Members  of  this  school  have  requested  the  opportuni t^bo  see,  in 
operation,  an  innovation  which  is  under  consideration. 


50.    The  school  plans  for  implementation  of  innovations  include  systematic 
procedures  for  staff  education. 

V 

58.    This  school  would  only  be  interested  in  making  changes  to  avoid  criticism 
from  the  school  district  central  office. 

62.    The  superintendentNlnvol  ves  the  teaching  staff,  especially  during  the 
decision-making  phases  of  the  curriculum  change  process. 

64.    The  person  introducing  the  innovation  has  recognized  authority  in  the 
school. 

79.  Many  types  of  instructional  materials  have  been  examined  by  members  of 
this  school  system  in  order  to  determine  what  innovation  would  be  best 
suited  to  their  needs. 

84.    Specific  problems  and  needs"  have  been  identified  by  members  of  this 
school  system.  I 

100.  Although  the  teachers  have  already  been  working  with  an  innovation  for 
some  time  now,  they  do  not  fully  understand  what  the  innovation  is  all 
about. 


MODULE  C  !  ( 
TSC  BY  SCALES  (p.  4) 


SCALE  IV:    (Central  Administration) 

4.    The  central  office  waits  until  there  is  a  public  outcry  Wf ore 
informing  the  school  board  of  problems  in  the  schools.  \ 

9.    The  school  places  blame  on  the  central  office  for  most  of  its  problems. 
14.    The  superintendeht  in  this  school  system  cannot  withstand  any  criticism, 

21.  The  board  of  education  does  not  actively  oppose  innovations. 

22.  The  central  office  does  not  inform  the  school  board  about  what  ;s  new 
in  the  field  of  education. 

30.    The  curriculum  specialist  does  not  have  credibility  with  the  teaching 
staff. 

36.    There  are  well-informed  research  and  evaluation  personnel  at  the  central 
office. 

43.    The  central  administrative  personnel  favor  innovations  which  do  not  alter 
the  system's  overall  structure. 

61.    All  power  lies  in  the  central  office    of  the  school  district. 

81.    The  central  office  is  pushing  the  adoption  of  innovations  for  the 
benefit  of  federal  money. 

89.  The  curriculum  specialist  evaluates  in  a  constructive  way. 

90.  The  central  office  provides  individuals  who  are  fostering  research. 

96.  Decisions  in  the  central  office    are  based  on  information  contributed 
from  all  levels  of  the  school  system. 

97.  The  school  board  helps  to  obtain  funding  for  innovations  which  are 
initiated  by  the  individual  schools. 


r 


MODtlLt  0 

TSC  BY  SCALES  (p 


SCALE  V:    ( School /Commun i ty  Relations) 

1.    There  is  much  concern  from  the  state  legislature  over  how  the  ' 
innovation  will  affect  the  curriculum. 

12.    It  is  part  of  the  principal's  job  to  maintain  good  relations  with1 
'  the  commun i  ty . 

■  ^ 

13..  The  parents  infrequently  , attend  school  events. 

26.  The  superintendent  receives  community  opinion  directly,  rather  than 
depending  on  central  office  staff  to  relay  messages. 

27.  This  school  system  has  effective  representation  in  community  politics. 
31.    Board  members  believe  that  the  community  supports  innovation. 

34.    The  parents  are  kept  well-informed  of  school  events. 

39.  Applications  for  funding  in  this  school  district  require  specific 
information  on  procedures  and/or  evaluation. 

40.  This  community  has  elected  school  board  members  who  are  interested  in 
innovation.  * 

44.    The  parents  feel  that  they  are  able  to  give  their  opinions  to  the 
school  administration. 

♦ 

52.    The  parents  have  supported  educational  change's  in  the  past. 

70.    This  school  system  is  sensitive  to  community  opinions. 

93.    Local  agencies  which  control  funds  are  vague  about  how  the  funds  can 
be  used. 


MODULE  0 

TSC  BY  SCALES  (p 


SCALE  VI:    (Organizational  Climate) 

6.    The  board  members  are  highly  concerned  about  facul ty- adminl stration- 
board  relations. 

8.    The  school  district  has  an  Intricate  bureaucratic  system. 

10.    Reasons  for  change  are  understood  by  members  of  this  school. 

t 

18.    Teachers  and  principals  do  not  jointly  establish  goals. 

38.    The  atmosphere  among 'most  teachers  is  more?  competitive  than  cooperative 

46.    There  are  no  strong  pressures  for  change  outside  of  this  particular 
school . 

48.    There  are  several  isolated  subsystems  in  this  school. 

51.    The  process  of  decision  making  is  clearly  defined. 

55.    Concrete  activities,  necessary  for  carrying  out  educational  changes, 
have  riot  yet  been  specified. 

63.    Teachers  have  access  to  the  kinds  of  resources  which  they  feel  they 
need. 

«  • 

72.    Groups  of  innovators  and  non-inno.vators  have  emerged  in  the  form  of 
1n-  and  out-groups. 

74.    The  teachers  are  given  sufficient  time  durinq  the  day  to  plan, 

eliminating  the  need  to  take  most  of  their  work  home  in  the  evenings. 

86.    The  teachers  at  this  school  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  sunnier 
planning  sessions. 

92.    No  channels' exist  in  the  organization  for  appealing  decisions. 
99.    The  principal  encourages  decision  making  by  consensus. 
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MODOLE  0 

TSC  BY  SCALES  (p.  7) 


SCALE  VII:  (Students) 

2.  s  There  are  m&ny  discipline  problems  at  this  school. 

15.    The  students  respect  individual  differences  among  themselves.  •" 

28.    A  large  number  of  students  at  this  school    re  receiving  failing  marks 
in  their  coursework. 

49.    The  students  are  extremely  rowdy  in  the  lunch  room. 

54.    The  students  feel  that  they  are  learning  things  which  are  relevant 
to  them. 

57.    Although  these  students  have  their  ups  and  downs,  they  ate  not  basically 
frustrated. 

65.    The  students  don't  seem  to  be  paying  attention  in  the  classroom. 

69.    The  students  work  well  independently. 

71.    To  a  large  degree,  the  students  are  self-directing. 

77.    The  students  feel  that  they  have  some  control  over  their  learning 
experiences. 

83.    Teachers  and  students  have  ,an  informal  rapport. 

88.    Students  use  some  of  their  leisure  time  to  do  school  related  activities. 

94.  Students  are  viewed  by  the  teachers ~as  being  participative  rather  than 
passive. 

95.  At  least  one- third  of  the  students  at  this  school  are  children  of 
professionals. 
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MODULE  1  (p.  la) 


0IULN1AT10N 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Welcome  and  get 
acquainted? 
Overview  of-  first 
session;  goals  of 
FLS 


2.  Overview  of  the  FLS 
Model 

f 


3.  Review  the  schedule 
.and  objectives  for 
the  interviews 


o 

ERIC 


1  I  ML 


5  minutes 


15  minutes 


5  minutes 


RATIONALE 


/ 


To  begin  warming  the  climate  for 
learning  and  working  together  and 
to  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


To  clarify  the  linking  steps  1n  the 
ELS 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


MODULE  1  (p,  lb) 


ORIENTATION 


MATC RIALS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 
&  Object!  ves  ,  and 
Overview  of  Orientation 
Module 


HANDOUT  2,  Goals  of  FLS 


HANDOUT  3,  The  FLS:  A 
Collaborative  Effort 
for  Change 
HANDOUT  4  ,  Teamwork 


Explain  that  linking  means  "pulling  together,"  and 
that  is  what  we  are  here  for--to  help  ourselves  and 
each  other. 

Present  an  overview  of  the  Orientation  Session. 
Explain  that  the  strategies  used  in  it  are  typical 
of  the  entire  workshop.    Participants  will  work  in 
a  total  group,  as  they  are  doing  now.    They  will 
also  work  alone,  and  in  trios  or  quartets.  Later, 
4fr1os  and  quartets  will  combine  to  make  larger  work 
groups.    A  variety  of  activities  will  occupy  them, 
arvd  the  total  group  will  have  a  product  at  the  end 
of  the  session  which  will  be  a  contract  for  the 
workshop. 

Read  aloud  HANDOUT  2. 


In  presenting  the  overview  of  the  FLS,  read  or 
lecture  on  HANDOUT  3.    Trace  the  step-by-step 
directions  in  HANDOUT  4,  elaborating  on  how  the 
system  might  work.    Then  read  through  the  Process 
Assumptions  and  clarify  each  item.    It  is  Impor- 
tant that  participants  understand  that  the  system 
is  meant  to  serve  their  needs,  and  not  the  other 
way  around. 


HANDOUT  5  ,  Trio  Round 
Rtfbin  Interview 

Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


Explain  thatthe  most  important  resources  of  the 
FLS  arfe  the  people  in  it.    In  this  exercise,  we 
will  simulate  a  process  which  groups  could  use  to 
learn  about  their  resources,    in  the  same  trios, 
one  person  becomes  the  interviewer,  one  the  inter- 
viewee and  one  the  recorder,.    The  process  moves. in 
a  round  robin  until  each  participant  has  played  all 
three  roles. 


Suggest  that  persons  who  know  each  other  least  well 
work  together. 


I 


MODULE  1 


j(p.  2a) 


ORIENTATION 


ACJIVHY 


4.  Trio  interviews 
Round  1 
Round  2 
Round  3 

Post  the  interviews 


5.  Overview  of  training, 
and  of  workshop 

Rationale  for  the 
material  s 


6.  Participants  list 
objectives  for  the 
training 


Trios  combine 
indi  vidual  1  ists 
and  post 


8. 


Check  lists  for 
congruency  and 
omissions 


ERLC 


T 1  ML 


10  minutes 
10  minutes 
10  minutes 

10  minutes 


10  minutes 


7  minutes 


8  minutes 


15  minutes 


164 


RATIONALE 


To  gather  data  about  group  resources 


To  provide  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
to  read  the  input 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 

To  enable  participants  to  understand 
the  situation  and  assumptions  as  the 
designers  saw  itt  and  to  enable 
participants  to  understand  the  goals 
for  the  week 


To  enable  participants  to  explicate 
specific  expectations  they  have  for 
the  training 


To  enable  sharing  of  expectations 


To  enable  participants  and  trainers 
to  clarify  unrealistic  or  unexpected 
needs 


MODULE  1  (p.  2b) 


ORIENTATION 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  6,  Overview'  of 
I  raining 

Workshop  Schedule  and 
Overview 


INSTRUCT  rONfl  STRATEGY 


It  is  Important  that  each  participant  have  time  to 
tell  about  himself  and  his  accomplishments.    In  our 
culture,  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  is  success- 
ful to  mention  his  personal  talents  openly.  This 
exercise  provides  a  means  for  the  group  to  read  about 
each  participant,  while  it  establishes  a  climate  for 
openness  and  growth. 

After  ten  minutes,  the  trainer  should  call  tinje  and 
ask  participants  to  change  roles  and  begin  the  next 
round. 

Direct  participants  to  post  their  interviews. 


Present  overview  of  training.    Introduce  the  ideas 
in  H06.    Present  overview  of  workshop. 

txplain  the  processes  used  by  the  designers  to  outline 
these  materials.    Refer  to  use  of  TSC  data  and  6ur 
past  experience  for  other  data  used  to  derive  these 
lists.    Present  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
training. 


HANDOUT  7,  Worksheet 
Pencils  &  Tablets 


HANDOUT  8,  Psychological 
Contract: 

Newsprint,  pens,  tape 


ERIC 


Ask  individuals  to  make  a  list  of  their  personal 
objectives  for  the  workshop.    They  will  have  about 
!>  min«£es\ 


Ask  trios  to  comt>rrfe  their  individual  lists  into  a 
single  list  of  ^jroup  expectations.    Each  group  will, 
post  two  list**.    One  list  is  of  trainer's  expectations 
and  one  list  is  of  participant  expectations. 


Ask  two  trios  to  meet  together  to  check  their  lists 
against  the  designer's  list.    Inconsistencies  and 
omissions  are  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
trai  ners. 
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MODULE  1  (p.  3a) 


ORIENTATION 


ACT  I V I TY 


9.  Agreement  to  a 
contract 


1  IMF 


10  minutes 


10.  Closure 


11.  Data  Collection 


10  minutes 


5  minutes 


RAT 10NA1I 


To  develop  cwRre  on  the  group's 
expectation^^urs  and  theirs) 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  stimulate  interest  in  a  documentation 
designed  to  provide  immediate  feedback 
on  the  training 


MODULE  1  (p.  3b) 


ORIENTATION 


MATERIALS. 


Tablets  &  Pencils 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 
&  Objecti  ves  and 
Overview  1 


Data  Collection  forms 


♦ 


""V 


ERLC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Questions  about  incongruencies  or  omissions  are  fielded 
and  collected  in  writing  now.    Explain  that  the  contract 
is  a  psychological  one,  find  1s  the  first  step  In 
developing  the  trust  which  is  necessary  for  us  to  learn 
together. 


Bring  together  al 
Before  ending  the 
acti  vi  ty  and  its 
Name  the .various 
session  and  expla 
for  use  in  the  sc 
or  need  further  c 
the  activity.  De 
help  to  develop  p 


1  participants 
session,  revi 
applicabi li  ty 
processes  and 
in  how  they  ca 
hopl ,  Ask  i  f 
larification 
velop  clear  an 
sychological  c 


and  get  their  attention, 
ew  the  purposes  of  the 
in  the  school  situation, 
activities  used  1n  the 
adopted  and  adapted 
dpants  have  questions 
the  purposes  and  uses  of 
d  succinct  responses  which 
losure. 


Explain  the  evaluation  plan  and  ask  participants  to 
reaxi  and  respond  to  the  evaluation  sheet  and  turn  1t 
in  to  trainers  before  leaving  for  a  break. 
(Explain  the  evaluation  design  in  sufficient  detail 
to  stimulate  interest  in  both  the  process  and  its 
outcome.    See  the  trainer's  instructions  on  Data 
Col  lect  ion. ) 
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HANDOUT  1  (p.  1) 


ORIENTATION 


1  ime 
b  minutes 

1 5  minutes 
3f>  minutes 
10  minutes 
1 0  mi  nutes 

1 5  mi nutes 
1 b  minutes 
10  minutes 
10  minutes 
b  minutes 
1 30  mi  nutes 


SCHEDULE 

Activity. 

We  1  conn? 

Overview  of  Orientation  Session  and  Objectives 
Overview  of  the  FLS  model 
Trio  Interviews:    What  are  our  resources? 
Post  and  reftd  interviews 


\ 


Overview  of  training  modules  and  rationale  for  materials 
Overview  of  the  workshop 

Trios  discuss  their  objectives  for  the  training 
Trios  combine  for  checking  for  congruency  and  omissions 
Agreement  to  a  contract  (total  group)  v 
CI osure 

Oata  Collection 


3. 
4. 


5. 


OBJECT  I  vrs 

To  provide  participants  w?Th  an  overview  of  the  workshop,  its  format, 
Schedule  and  objectives. 

To  become  aware  that  the  most  inportant  resources  of  the  FLS  are  the 
personal  resources  of  the  individuals  in  it.  '  . '  "> 

To  enable  participants  to  get  acquainted  with  one  another. 

To  develop  a  climate  of  openness  and  growth. 

To  help  participants  become  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  Florida  Linkage 
System.  x 


To  enable  participants  to  express  their  own  expectations  for  the  workshop 
(individually  and  as  groups).  f 

...  / 
7.    To  establish  a  psychological  contract  for  the  training. 


.    MODULE  1 

/  HANDOUT  1  (p.  2) 


OVERVIEW 

The  purpose  of  this  module  1s  to  acquaint  the  workshop  participants  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Florida  Linkage  System,  the  training  modules,  and  the 
workshop.     It  is  also  intended  to  help  them  become  better  acquainted  with 
other  -members  of  the  workshop. 

An  overview  of  the  Florida  Linkage  System  (FLS)  explains  who  participates 
in  FLS,  diagrams  the  problem-solving  process  step/-by-step,  and  explains  the 

>  i7 
v  * 

A 

assumptions  of  those  who  planned  the  system.  / 

4 

The  system  has  numerous  resources  which  arfe  available  to  the  school, 

4 

4 

but  none  more  important  than  the  personal  resources  of  the  Individuals  in 
it.    This  fact  is  emphasized  by  trio  interviews  1n  which  each  group  member 
is  asked  about  his  or  her  accomplishments  and  aspirations. 

fcFhe  trainer  will  present  an  overview  of  the  training  and  its  purposes. 


Because  of  the  group  process  goals  of  the  training,  it  is  especially 
important  for  participants  to  commit  their  fujl  time  and  attention  to  the 
training.    Interruptions  will  not  only  prevent  the  individual  from  receiving 
benefit  from  the  experience,  but  will  detract  from  the  outcomes  of  team 
members  as  well.    The  trainer  will  verify  the  schedule  for  the  workshop  and 
ask  participants  to  develop  personal  goals  for  the  training  and  then  to 
formulate  group  goals.    Trios  will  join  to  check  eac^i  other  for  the 
congruency  of  the. group's  goals  with  individual  goals  and  with  the  train- 
ing goals.  '  Trios  will  also  check  for  important  omissions.    When  groups 
are  satisfied  that  their  expectations  are  appropriate,  a  psychological 
contract  for  the  workshop  is  established. 
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MODULE  1 
HANDOUT  2 


GOALS  OF  THE  FLS  TRAINING 


As  a  result  of  the  workshop,  participants  will: 

1.,    Understand,  and  be  comm-lttefl^o  making  the  Florida  Linkage  System  (FLS) 
\work. 

2.    Be  able  to  explain  facilitating  and  linking  functions  in  the  Florida 
.)  system  of  education. 


3.    Conceptualize  the  school  as  a  social  system  and  apply  that  concept  to 
their  own  work  situations. 

4..    Analyze  the  forces  operating  in  the  schools  which  promote  or  inhibit 
change. 

5.  Analyze  their  roles  as  facilitating  or  linking  agents  in  the  school  . 
and  in  the  FLS. 

6.  Practice  the  facilitating  and  linking  skills  needed  to  foster  school 
improvement. 

7!!    Improve  their  communications ,  team  building  and  problem- solving  skills. 

8.  Be  able  to  help  teachers  in  the  building  with  problem  identification, 
problem  definition,  communication  within  the  FLS,  solution  possibilities, 

,      solutions  selection  considerations,  and  the  implementation  of  a  school 
improvement  course  of  action. 

9.  Select  interpersonal  or  technical  skills  on  which  they  wish  further 
training  and  engage  in  that  training,  such  as 

evaluation  and  record  keeping  for  the  project 
proposal  writing  to  obtain  R&D  resources 
dealing  with  resistance  to  change  \  • 

needs  assessment 
group  process  skills 


-  leadership  styles 


/     -  practicing  group  roles 
-  dealing  with  conflict 

10.    View  themselves  as  adequate  in  the  roles  they  plan  for  themselves.  ^ 

V 


erJc  '  "~  l7o 
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MODULE  1 
HANDOUT  3.(p:  1) 


THE  FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM: 
A  COLLABORATIVE  EFFORT  FOR  CHANGE 


The  Florida  Linkage  System  is  designed  as  a  means  of  responding  to 
locally  Identified  needs  by  Unking  them  to  appropriate  R&D  products  and 
practices.    The  system  encourages  those  who  perceive  a  need  for  change 
within  the  school  community  to  discuss  this  need  with  appropriate  personnel 
in  the  school  or  community.    A  facilitator  team,  comprised  of  school 
leaders,  is  trained  in  the  systematic  analysis  of  problems  and  has 
available  to  assist  them  linking  agents  in  the  district  or  Teacher 
Education  Center,  and  resource  people  in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  university. 

After ^the  problem  has  been  analyzed  and  the  facilitator  team 
agrees  on  the  circumstances  which  the  solution  must  address,  the 
problem  statement  is  translated  into  a  search  request  and  forwarded  to 
a  search  unit  in  the  Department  of  Education.    This  unit  studies  the 
available  validated  RXD  products  and  practices,  and  delivers  toTtfe 
school  synopses  qf  those  options  which  best  fit  the  problem  and  the 
particular  school  context. 

Linkers  are  available  to  help  the  school  personnel  analyze  these 
options,  but  the  final  decision  to  adopt  or  adapt  a  solution  is  made  by 
the  school  Itself.  * 

Once  the  school  has  selected  an  option,  the  facilitator  team  works 
out  a  plan  for  managing,  evaluating  and  supporting  its  implementation. 
When  the  adopted  product  has  completed  several  ^cycles  of  use  and  becomes 
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MODULE  1 

HANDOUT  3  (p.  2) 

■ 


fairly  routine  for  its  user,  the  desired  change  is  actualized. 

Jo  develop  skills  in  perceiving  and  communicating  about  needed 
changes,  training  modules  are  available  to  develop  communi cation  skills, 
leadership  strengths  and  team  work  for  studying  the  school  as  a  social 
system.    These  are  intended  for  the  entire  school  staff. 

Othe'r  modules  to  develop  problem- solving  skills,  solution  selection, 
implementation  and  linking  skills  are  available  for  the  facilitator  team, 
for  linking  agents  and  for  resource  people. 


I  I 
\ 
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MODULE  1 

HANDOUT  3  (p.  3) 


WHO  PARTICIPATES  IN  THE  FLS 


FACILITATORS 


LINKERS 


RESEARCHERS 
RESEARCH  PRODUCTS 


Facilitators  are  people  at 
the  building  level  who  know 
about  or  "own"  the  <problem(s) 
and  who  will  Implement  or 
"own"  the  solution(s) . ' 


Linkers  are  people  who 
know  the  facilitators  and 
can  relate  researchers* 
and  research  products  to 
the  facilitators  and 
their  sltuatlon(s) . 


\ 


Researchers  are  people  who  conduct 
studies  to  determine  solutions  to 
problems.    Research  products  are 
Ideas,  materials,  methods,  etc., 
which  have  been  found  to  be  useful 
1n  solving  problems  at  some  place 
at  some  time. 
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THE  FLORIDA  LINKAGE  SYSTEM 


TEAMWORK  TO  SOLVE  SCHOOL  P 


R^BL 
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MODULE  1 
HANDOUT  4  (pa  1) 


SOMEONE  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OR 
COMMUNITY 
PERCEIVES  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE 


£ 


THE  NEED  IS 

COMMUNICATED 

TO 

APPROPRIATE 

PERSONNEL  IN 

THE 

SCHOOL  'OR 

COMMUNITY 

f 


AVAILABLE  SCHOOL 
OR  COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES  COPE 
WITH  THE  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE 


I 


THE  NEED  IS 
COMMUNICATED  TO 
FACILITATOR  OF 
SCHOOL 


WORKING  WITH  A 
FACILITATOR- LINKER 
TEAM,  THE  NEED  IS 
VERIFIED  AND 
CLARIFIED" 


I 


THE  TEAM  OF  THOSE 
AFFECTED  BY  THE 
PROBLEM  DEVELOPS  A 
PROBLEM  STATEMENT 
TO  DESCRIBE  THE 
NEED 


THE  TEAM  WORKS 
TOGETHER  TO  IDEN- 
TIFY AND  SPECIFY 
THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH  THE  SOLUTION 
MUST  ADDRESS 


8 


THE  TEAM 
TRANSLATES  THE 
PROBLEM  STATEMENT 
INTO  A  SEARCH 
REQUEST  FORM, 


THE  TEAM  LOCATES 
OR  DEVELOPS  A 
SOLUTION 


10 


THE  SEARCH  UNIT 
CONDUCTS  SEARCH 
AND  SENDS 
SUGGESTED1 OPTIONS 
TO  SCHOOL 


11 


I 


»  THE  TEAM  STUDIES 
/AND  SELECTS 
SOLUTION(S) 


12 


THE  TEAM  PLANS 

FOR 

MANAGING  AND 

SUPPORTING  THE 

IMPLEMENTATION 

OF 

THE  SELECTED 

SOLUTION 

THE  TEAM  "TROUBLE 
SHOOTS"  THROUGH' 
SEVERAL  CYCLES  OF 
USE  OF  THE  SOLUTION 
UNTIL  ITS  USE 
BECOMES  ROUTINE  AND 
GOAL  IS  ACHIEVED 


1 
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PROCESS  ASSUMPTIONS 


The  user  is  an  act  1ve4>art1c1  pant  and  the  ultimate  decision  maker 
throughout  the  process  of  the  model . 

X  constant  Interaction  between  the  user  and  the\acil1tator  and/or  the 
linker  is  important . 


All  participants  in  the  problem-solving  process  must  agree  on  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  its  pursuance. 

Facilitators  on  school-based  level  and  linker*  must  possess  a  nigh 
degree  of  technical  and  inter-personal  skills  in  order  to  best  serve 
the  users.  • 

Facilitators  and/or  linkers  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  perceived 
needs  of  the  user. 

t 

Evaluation  of  model  process,  and  feedback  to  the  user  and  other 
interested  parties  is  essential  to  sustaining  the  ongoing  success 
of  the  process. 
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Schedule 
30  minutes 
10  minutes 
10  minutes 
10  minutes 
10  minutes 


TRIO  ROUND  ROB  III  INTERVIEW 

Trio  round  robin 
Round  1 

Round  2  1  i 

Round  3 

Post  the  interviews  and  read  during  break-' 


SUGGESTED  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  , 

Your  task  is  to  learn  about  the  personal  resources  one  member  of  your  trio 
brings  to  the  group,  while  another  trio  member  takes  down  material  which  will 
describe  her  to  the  rest  of  the  group.    The  questions  below  are  suggestions 
to  help  you  get  started. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  your  major  professional  contributions? 

2.  In  what  areas  of  education  do  you  excel? 

3     What  are  the  areas  where  you  are  currently  working  to  improve?  # 

J 

4.  What  seems  to  be  easiest  to  accomplish  for  you  and  the  groups  you - 
work  with? 

5.  What  seems  to  be  hardest  to  accomplish  for  you  and  the  groups  you 
wor*k  with? 

6-    What  do  you  think  you  stand  to  gain  by  working  with  ^he  FLS? 

7.  What  helps  or  hinders  you  to  work  or  learn  well? 

8.  What  do  you  want  to  get  out  of  this  workshop? 


TRIO  ROUND  ROBIN 
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OVE  RVll  W  01  INI  TRAINING  AND  ITS  PURPOSES 

A  set  of  modules  hds  been  developed  to  introduce  schoo]  personnel  to 
some  methods  and  resources  to  develop  effective  ^teamwork  for  school  problem 
solving,    fach  module  is  about  ninety  minutes  long  and  is  meant  to  be  used 
in  sequential  order.     Topics  overlap  from  one  module  to  the  next  so  that 

■   i  '  •  . 

both  the  content  of  the  train  frig  and  its  effects  are  cumulative. 

The  activities  .are  structured  find  carefully  turned.    Theory  is  combined 
with  practice  in  each  session  throrfgh  a  "  DO- LQOK,1  LEARN"  strategy.  Jhe.v 
"DO-IOOK-I  TARN"* 'approach  can  hi/described  as  follows:  Y        *  ^ 

DO:         A  s i  U^tjojn  is  credteH^TfT which  thq  focus  is  doing.  You 

enga^  In  activities,  given  all  or  some  of  the  following:* 

a  situation,  a  task,  a  document sw«*crHeTia ,  a 

confrontation.  -  *,TV.  ■  1  *  '  \ 

"  *  . 

s         LOOK:      took  at  yoursel  f  doingy  Yoi^examine  the  activi  ties,  make 
j udgemen  ts  about  wfia {happened,  apply*  e  va'l uati on  cri  terfa , 
reflect  about  why  things  happened  as  tne^  did. 

I. TARN:    Decide  what  you  have  learned  to  do  differently,  learnings 

are  aVsorned^y  JTnlcTng  the  activities  Jto  your  own  si  tuition, 
by  using  theoreti cal  inputs  to  understand  the  activity,  by 
making  excisions  about  ftow  the  insight*  gained  can  *b< 
adapted  and  inodiffed .  for  your  own  issues  in  the  "bad.  home" 
-  *  *   -    '  situation.  1         s\\''    s  .:j  . 

Tf^' linking"  aspect  of  this  approach  is  especially  important  in 
"Tie lpfng 'individuals  relate  the  skills  lcamfd  in  this  workshop- to  the 
prob Terns'  identified  in  their  back- home  groups,  % 


r 


*  The  description  of, the  "dV  I  00K-  If  ARN"  approach  U  adapted  from  PETf'l', 
NWftllV0  Portland.  Oregpn.  ,  ;  *  • 

v     w  -  '  ^ 

. v  .  '.»•,,  .  .  « 
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To  achieve  this,  it  is  important  for  participants' In  the  training  to 
remove  themselves  from  settings  which  distract  their  attention  from  the 
training  process,  or  make  claims  on  the  workshop's  time  and  continuity 

ii 

through,  interruptions.  Workshops  held  >jn  School s  frequently  are  subject, 
to  this,  so  that  less  actual  training  occurs  than  has  been  planned.  The 


A 

4 


training  is  intended^to  be  an  intensive  experience  which  may  result  in 
significant  changes  to  the  individual  and  to  the  school.    To  achieve  this, 
St  -it  is  essential  that  a  firm  commitment  of  time  and  "attention  be  made. 

,    While  each  nodule  has  specific  objectives,  all  the  modules  together 
have  the  objective  of  breaking  down  . the  intangible  barriers  which  separate 

•  people  so  that  .trust  and  group  cohesion  may  develop*    The  _product>of  the 
training^fs  not  so  much  cognitive  gain- as  it  is^an  increased ^wareness 

of. one's  owl  perceptual  field,  the  di f ferences  among  the  perceptual  fields 

of  individuals,  and  the  way  in  which  these  differences  alter,  group  life. 

/  - 

Training  activities  are  designed  toinqve  the  individual 's  attention 
from  her  own  perceptual  field  and  personal  processes  as  a  data  gatherer  to' 

*  the.  processes  of  other  Individuals  aTid  to  the  group's  process.    The  focus 
of  attention  a  1  ternates*  between  sel f  and  the  group.    The  individual  is 

•  '  c  . 

given  guidelines  for  monitoring  her  self  while  attending  to  the  group 
process,  and  gradually  she  becomes  more  aware  of  the^social  dynami cs ^o,f 
the  present  situation,  and  of  their,  effects  on  her  personally,  on  other 
individuals  in  the  group,  and  on  the  group  as  a  whole,    Sh£  is  constantly 
reminded  that  she  is  a-  social  being.    She  watches  how  her  own  behaviors  relate 
to  and  influence  the  system,  and  she  has  oppqrtuni ties  for  reflecting  on  how 
she  should  change  herself  to  "become  more  influential  on  the  system.  For 
these. learnings  to  occur,  individuals  need  to  remain  close  together  and 
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attentive  to  one  another  for  an  extended  period  of  time.    Continuity  of 
group  interaction  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to  the 
dynamic  processes  of  the  group.    There  must  be  time  to  gather  information 
for  understanding  the  different  needs  and  perceptions,  and  their  meanings 
to  the  perceiver.    There  must  be  time  and  reflection  for  studying  one's 
own  subtle  needs  and  perceptions ,  which  may  be  important  determiners  of 
behavior  even  though  not  recognized.    Distractions  interrupt  the  continuity 
which  develops  sensitivity  to  the  patterns  within  ever-changing  transactions; 
interruptions  cease  the  delicate,  internal  explorations  which  lead  to 
discoveries  of  new  ways  to  be. 

It  seems  appropriate  that,  if  individuals  are  to  see  themselves  as  change 
agents  o#f  a  social  system,  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  clarify  their  own 
relations  to  groups  and  to  increase  their  skills  in  dealing  with  them. 

If  p  person^  cannot  make  arrangements  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions 
without  outside  distractions  and  interruptions,  little  will  be  gained  by 
that  individual.    Also,  the  group  with  whom  he  or  she  works  may  not  learn 
much,  either,  because  of  the  breaks  in  continuity  of  the  group  process. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  requested  that  participants  who  register  for  the 
training  commit  their  time  and  full  attention  to  the  entire  workshop. 

The  trainer,  will  present  the  workshop  schedule.    The  following  pages 
explain  the  planning  process  used  by  the  developers  of  these  materials. 
First,  they  described  the  situation  under  which  the  training  would  take 
place.    Next,  they  described  their  assumptions,  or  beliefs,  about  the 
situation.    They  looked  at  the  situation  and  f!heir  assumptions  to  determine 
the  goals  and  strategies.    Thei  r  planning  process  is  presented  here  to 
enable  you  to  understand  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  training. 
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SITUATION 


A  linkage  system  is  being  established  in  Florida  (FLS). 

A  system  has  certain  components;    needs  — objectives  — program 
assessed  outcomes        needs.  \ 

Some  members  of  the  group  have  not  worked  together  before. 

There  are  ?5  modules  included  in  the  program. 

There  will  \>e  about       people  involved  in       school  (s). 

They  will  have  various  levels  of  skills. 

They  will  have  different:  roles 

commitment  levels  to  FLS 
conceptualizations  of  FLS 
perceptions  of  roles 

School  teams  will  consist  of  the  principal  and  two  others  from  the  school,' 
plud  a  college  linker,  a  district  level  linker,  and  a  linker  from  the  DOE. 

Participants  may  be  unclear  about  goals  of  training  and  what  is  expected 
of  them. 

rr 

Some  group  members  are  power       and  influential  agd  others  are  no£. 

Some  group  members  may  not  view  themselves  as  change  agents. 

Constraints  in  utilizing  system  have  not  been  fully  identified. 

Some  aspects  of  the  model  and  the  system  became  clarified  during  earlier  phas 

*  A 

Some  variables  which  affect  the  working  of  the  system  have  been  clarified; 
the  commitment  and  persistence  of  the  facilitators  and  linkers  is  crucial, 
and  their  success  is  dependent  upon  the  input  and  support  of  the  school  staff 
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ASSUWJIONS 

Target  qroup  is  more  interested  in  having  a  set  of  procedures  handed  to 
them  than  in  a  theory  base  for  the  Florida  Linkage  System  (as). 

They  have  not  had  success  experiences  with  research  and  implementation 
of  recommendations . 

Schools  have  (1)  organizational  problems--that  *s,  problems  owned  by  the^ 
organization^  a  whole,  and  (-2)  instructional  Problems--that  is,  problems 
of  Offering  students  curriculum  experiences  that  are  effective. 

School  faculties  have  experience  with  assessing  instructional  problems., 

School  people  have  already  assessed  their  instructional  problems. 

They  need  help  in  learning  how  to  assess  their  organizational  problems. 

Organizational  problems  are  obstacles  to  solving  instructional  problems, 

'  School  faculties  are  not  clear  about  how  schools  function  as  a  social  system 

They  arc  not  clear  about  how  to  develop  a  data  base  for  problem  analysis. 

They  have  not  conceptualized  or  interna  1 i zed  the  change  process  and  their 
role  in  it*. 

If  the  principals  are  not  involved,  the  level  of  commitment-  may-be  lower. 

The  unit  of  change  is  the  whole  school,  so  power  structure  must  be  involved. 

In  order  to  be  communicable  and  transportable,  training,  needs  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  many  situational  constraints. 

After  training,  those  who' peiteive  selves  in  change  agent  role  will  sponsor 
state's  goal  of  more  building-level  responsibility.. 

Complexity  of  facilitation  function  requirps^teain  operation. 
'^Target  group  is  to  serve  as  catalyst  for  FLS  development  in  the  school. 
C«,munications  are*  the  key  skills  in  this  first  step  of  the  linking  system. 
Thosf  who  would  facilitate  change  need  facilitator  skills  training. 
-In  two  days  of  intensive  training,  a  school  can  begin  an  in-depth  change 


effort. 


\ 
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STRATEGIES 


1.    Pnfc-workshop  sessions  to  provide  orientation  and  to  build  appropriate 
expectations  for  the  training. 

?.  .Orientation  to  workshop. 

-  get  acquainted 

-  share  planning  model 

-  develop  contract 

-  define  goals  ^ 

3.  Share  goals  to  begin  team  building 

4.  Combine  coninUnlcation  skills  practice  with  training  activities  . 

S\    Use  DO-LOOX-LEARfi  techniques  , 

6.    Introduction  of  study  of  school  as  a  social  system  \ 

7_    Feedback  from  the  "Trouble  Shooting  Checklist"  \ 

8\  Presentation  W  Bolman  planning  model,  its  application  to  back-borne 

\  si  tuation 

9.  Analysis  of  skills  needed  to  facilitate  organizational  development 

10.  Practice  in  analyzing  the  data  base 

11.  Pi^^nt^tion  of  RUPS  problem- solving  model  ' 

12.  Application  to  own  situations  .  / 

v  •  * 

13.  SJharing\of  problems  and  plans  with  larger  group 

14.  Revision  ^f  plans  in  light  of  feedback  and  team  assessment 

15.  Splf  assessment  of  skilfs  needed  to  solve  problem 

16.  Experience  in  mini-training  sessions  for  skills  or  theory  development.' 

17.  Simulate  linking  and  facilitating        •  •   f    * , 

18.  Production  of  action  plans,  including  mini-proposals  for  resources  to 
carry  ft  Out  .         '  . 

19.  Shading  plans,  revising 

20.  Presentation  of  strategies  for  developing  Support 

o  (Tlte  trainer  wi'll  explain  which  strategies  are  included  in  th4s  */orkshap) 

EMC    )     -/\  1.  j  ;  > 
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f>ers ona  1  Goal s  for  Workshop  Experience 
(Worksheet) 
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(HfADING  FOR  NEWSPRINT  -  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACT) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONTRACT 
FOR     (Name  of  School) 


Personal  &  Group 
Goals 


9 

ERIC 


What  we  want  and 
expect  from  ttje 
trainers  Xo  enable 
us  to  meet  these 
goals 


v  137 


What  we  expect  to 
bring  to  the  work- 
shop to  meet  our 
goals 


\ 
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PROBLLM  SOLVING  SIMULATION 
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■ROBLFM  SOLVING  SIMULATION 


ACTIVITY 


1.   Introduce  the 
acti vi ty 


2.  Read  Case  Study  and 
respond  to  worksheet 


3.  Remi  nder  of  time 


4 .  Shan*  analysi  s  and 
develop  synthesis 


h.  Review  results  of 
"Trouble  Shooting" 
Check! ist 


ERJC 


TIME 


3  mi  riutes 


30  minutes 


10  minutes 


30  minutes 


IS  minutes 


H 


J 


RATIONAl  E 


To  permit  participants  to  develop 
appropriate  expectations 


To  provide  examples  of  some  strategies 
and  techniques  for  probltfty  solving  and 
some  practical  examples  Of  facilitating 
and  1 inki nq 


The  worksheet  is  to  l\elp  participants 
index  the  techniques  and  strategies  for 
increasing  awareness  of  the  processes 
usefd  in  the  training. 


To  begin  practicing  teaijlfork  to 
analyze  problems  and  to  develop 
understanding  of  the  techniques  and 
strategies  presented  in  the  training. 


To  begin  study  of  own  situation 


PROBLEM  SOLVING  SIMULATION 
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MATERIALS 


v 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 

&  Objectives  &  Overview 


HANDOUT  2,  Case  Study 
HANDOUT  3,  Case  StucK/ 
Worksheet 


HANDOUT  3,  Case  Study 
Worksheet 


X 


Tally  Sheet  and. Rating 
Sheet  from   Module  0, 
"Assessing  the  Heeds  of 
the  Organization" 


ERIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Present  the  schedule,  purposes  and  overview  of  the 

session. 

>  »  ^  * 

Direct  attention,  to  the  Case  Stuchy  and  mention  that 
it  was  drawn  from  actual  happenings  in  New  Mexico, 
New  York  and  Florida.    After  reading  the  Case  5tu4y; 
participants  should  proceed  to  preparation  for  Its 
discussion,  using  HANDOUT  3  as  a  guideline.  Mention 
that  there  are  examples  of  the. products  recommended  to 
the  school  available  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  them  later 


After  about  30  minutes,  Interrupt  to' remind  participant 
that  they  will  be  asked  to  share  their  analysis  1n- 
10  minutes. 


Tell  participants  they  have  half  an  *hour  to  share 
tfheir  worksheets  and  synthesize  their  responses-. 
Tell  them  xhe  purpose  of  the  activity -1s  to  practice 
teamwork  to  develpp  understanding  of  the  techniques 
and  ^strategies  to  be  presented  in  this  training. 
The  synthesis  is  for  their  own  use,  and  will  not  be 
referred  to  again.    Authoritative  responses  are  not 
included  in  the  module  in  order  to  model  the  principle- 
that  the  user  is  the  final  decision  maker  in  this 
sys  tern.  '    *  ' 


Direct  participants  to  begin  reviewing  alone  the 
rating  sheet  and  tally  sheet  fro^the  "Trouble 
Shooting"  Checklist-    They  may  wish  to  make  notes 
of  theirideas  about  implications  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  checklist.    Review  outstanding 
points  and  discuss  meaning.    Tell  them' there  will 
be  time /or  further  study  and  discussion  of  the 
checklist  in  the  next  two  modules.    ,  ,  . 
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PROBLEM  SOLVING  SIMULATION 


6.  Closure 


7.  Data  Collection 


i  T 


9 

ERjC 
I 


TO  minutes 


2  minutes 


f  9,j 


V 


RATIONALE  - 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  gather  data  about  how' participants 
view  training  so  far 


ft- 


/ 


I 
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MATERIALS 


V  HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 
Si  Objectives  &  Overview 


HANDOUT  Case  Study 
HANDOUT  3,  Gase  Study 
Worksheet 


HANDOUT  3f,  Case'  Study 
Worksheet 


Tally  Sheet  and  Rating 
Sheet  from   Module "0, 
"Assessing  the  Needs  of 
'  the  Organization" 


PROBLEM  SOLVING  SIMULATION 


\ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


» 

Present  the  schedule,  purposes  and  overview  of  the 

session.  c 


Direct  attention  to  the  Case  Study  and  mention  that  . 
it  was  drawn  from  actual  happenings  in  New  Mexico, 
New  York  and  Florida.    After  reading  the  Case  Study, 
participants  should  proceed  to  preparation  for  Its 
discussion;  using  HANDOUT  3  as  a  guideline.  Mention 
that  there  are  examples  of  the  products  recommended  to 
the  school  available  If  anyone  wishes  to  see  them  later. 
v      /  . 

After  about  30  minutes,  interrupt  to  remind  participants 
that  they  will  be  asked  to  share  their  analysis  In 

10.  minutes. 


Tell  participants  they  have  half  an  hour  to  share 
their  worksheets  and  synthesize  their  responses. 
Tell  them  the  purpose  of  the  activity  1s  to  practice 
teamwork  to  develop  understanding  of  the  technique* 
and  strategies  to  be  presented  In  this  training. 
The  synthesis  is  for  their  own  use,  and  will  not  be 
referred  to  again.   Authoritative  responses  are  not 
Included  in  the  module  in  order  to  model  the  principle 
that  the  user  is  the  final  decision  maker  In  this 
system.  * 


Direct  participants .to -begi n  reviewing  alone  the 
rating  sheet  and  tally  sheet  from  the  "Trouble 
Shooting"  Checklist.    They  may  wish. to  make  notes 
of  their  ideas  about  Implications  of.the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  checklist.    Reyiew  outstanding 
points  and  discuss  meaning.    Tell  them  there  will 
be  time  for  further  study  and  discussion  of  the 
checklist  in  the  next  two  modules. 

<  * 
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PROBLEM  SOLVING  SIMULATION 


RATIONALE 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
condition  of  the:  session 


To  gather  data  abptlt  how  participants 
y1ew  trafnlng^o^far 
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PROBLEM  SOLVING  SIMULATION 


/  MATERIALS 


\ — ^ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Bring  together  all  participants  ami  get  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session,  <re View  theV purposes  of  the 
activity  and  Its  applicability  In  fl*  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  ac|«  vsed  In  the 

session  and«expla1n  how  they  can  -  be  adopted  Md  adapted 
for  use  1n  the  school.   Ask  1f  parttclptnU-M^;^..,.. 
questions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure.  * 


Data  Collection  forms 


\ 


Remind  participants  to  fill  out  their  data  collection 

forms  ,  be  fore*  taking  a  break.  , 


MODULE  2  t 
HANDOUT  1  (p,  J) 


minutes 
40  minutes 
30  mlniltes 
15  minutes 

10  minutes 

2  minutes 
100  minutes 


PROBLEM- SOLVING  $IMULATl01f 


HOBL 

f 


.life,. 


»  SCHEDULE 

,  Activity 

Introduce  the  activity 

Read  Case  Study  and  respond  to  worksheet  Individually 
Share  analysis  and  develop  synthesis 

Review  results  pf  "Trouble,  footing"  Checklist  and 
discuss  their  meaning  \\\,  r 


Closure  ,   ,  t 

j 

Data  Collection 


) 


^  OBJECTIVES 

V 

1     To  provide  an  overview  of  the  strategies  and  techniques  used  Jn^the 
training  and  some  practical  examples  of  facilitating  and  Unking  * 

2.    To  begin  a  study  of  own  situation  by  reviewing  the  needs  of  the 
organization 


v 


it  ~- 
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;  .  ^  OVERVIEW 


This  module  presets;  a  fictitious  example  of  school  prohw  tolylnr 


2  .£ 


■Sir  ft*. 

Is  nodi 

drawn  from  real  school  tmprovemenVprograms  In.New  He*1co,  New  Yorjc  and  ..^  ■ 

FJorlda.   Participants  will  .first  study  the  case,  of  W^t^^lirtti^.  v     fev^  %S 
School  as  It  progresses  through' the  thirteen  steps  outlined  'in  t^e  0rient|tf<pn 
Module.   After  each  participant  has  worked  alone  to  respond  to  a  worksheet 
about  the  Case  Study,  teams  will,  share  their  analyses  and, develop  a  ' 


synthesized  analysis  of  the  Case  Study..  V1th  the  remaining  time*  teams  t 

^  '  '  •.    ••••••  ■  ■  ■  ...      :\:  .   "  :• 

will  begin  a  study  of  their  own  situation  by  reviewing 'the  results  of  the 
"Trouble  $nootSng"  Checklist.    Understanding  the  checklist  results  Will  be 

*  ■  -  •        *  t 

the  purpo^%e  of  tj^  next  module*  ; 


v 


/  * 


'A 


\ 


-A,. 


CASE  STUDY* 


-  •.  •   .  -  >\ 


"H*.  ..  .. 


<To  11tustr.te  how  thi  school,  view*,  as  ^^^^^^^^M 
two  problems,  one  organizational  eno*  one  technical*  *t    .  V.  -       *      '  W' 

ft     .  •    .  .  i    :  ...4.«»4mi.  m  thai;  MM  HbtflMS  •  ;\  \?f 


1  The,  1«prove»ent  of  school  cowminl  cations  so  that  new  options 

2  mi^e^fofwil  achievement  1n  the  basic  skill*  ty 
*'   ^sldeHnHnd  adopting  an  RaD  option  through  the  Florida 

Linkage  System., 


S 


.to  ■ 


.     Brldgeton  Elementary  School  was  one  of  several  elementary  schools  :lo|W 
in  one  of  the  older  residential  areas  of  the  dty.,  Sixty  percent  of  the  (fits 
were  from  low  socio-economic  backgrounds.  45*  were  Black  and  IS*  were  Hlsp^lc 
children.  AttepdaWwas  often  poor,  and  health  problems  were  n^rous.  The 
school  was  the  target  of  more  than  average  vandalism,  so  that  repairs  and  re- , 
pl.ceUts  to  the  physical  plant  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  budget.  Th. 
teachers'  pay  scale  was  below  the  state  average.   Pup"  achievement  scores  on 
standardized  tests  taken  In  1975  we're  below'  average  for  64*  of  all  Hems. 

A  new  principal  was  assigned  to  the  school  two  years  ago,,  the  s»»e  year 
that  an  accountability  act  was  passed.   The  new  principalis  emitted  to 
change,  and  saw  the  unit  for  change  to  be  not  the  pupil,  the  teacheV.  or  the 
classroom,  but  the  entire,  school  program  and  organization.  Morklng  with  the 
Teaoher  Education  Center  (TEC)  linger,  the  prlndp.1  systmnatlc.lly  began  to 


gather  data  On  the  school.   Information  was  collected  through  observations  and 
interviews,  and  through  .the,  "Trouble  Shooting  Checklist"  which  was  administered 
to  the  faculty.**  The  nesults  of  the  poll  are  on  the  following  pages. 


♦This  case  1s  also  referred  to  1n  Module?. 


to 
4ERIC 


•  "The  procedure  is  described  and  explain^  In  Module  0.  -Assessing  th«  Needs 
of  the  0rgan42at1on."  , 


5  *  excellent  Potential  for  Innovation 

4  •  good  potential  for' Innovation 

3  ■  some  potential  for  Innovation 

2  -  limited  potentlalNfcr  Innovation 

V«  virtually  no  ^p^nt1|1  JTor  Innovation 


■fir- 


■\\; 


AVERAGE  '  * 

1.   Overall  rating  of  school. 

J_jf     2.   School -based  staff:   This  category  focuses  on  leadership 
A     and  personality  styles  of  teachers,  principals,  and 

counsel ors  1  n  relation  to  school  1 nhovatl veness .    Parti e- 
ular  considerations  should  Include  interpersonal  and 
professional:  Interaction  patterns, ■*< tiff  attitudes, 
previous  working  experience,  and  demographic  character1s-i 
tics  of  the  school-based  staff.. 
•  'I  ■  -1       '    ■  \ 

X4    3,   Communications:    This  category  focuses  on  communication 
*   variables  which  significantly  affect  a  school's  potential 
for  successfully  adopting  an  Innovation.  In'part1cular% 
this  category  Is  concerned  with  patterns  of  communication 
(both  within  the  school  and  throughout  the  entire  school 
system),  Initiators  of  communication,  and  types  afW  forms 
of  communication  ^(wlth  respect  to  both  formal  and  Informal 
channels  of  commuM  cat  Ions). 

4.7         Innovative  experience:    This  xatego ry  focuses  on  ^the 
school's  experience  with  innovations  and  attitudes 
towards  innovation.    Focus  Is  on  both  past  attempts 
at  innovation  and  present  plans  for  innovation. 
^Particular  variables  which  should  be  considered  aref 
the  degree  to  which  a  school  has  prepared  Itself  for 
.   the  adoption  of  Innovation;  thf  reasons  for  considering 
adoption  of  innovations*,  the  extent  tq  which  the  school 
has  realistically  asse$sed  its  needs;  ang*  the  consultant 
role,  the  district  role,  and  the  coimiunity  role  In 
.  relation  to  both  past  and  present  plans  for  adopting' 
Innovations.'  .*  ,  -  \ 

J^fi   5.  .Central  administration:    This  category  focuses  on 
relations  between-  the  central  offices,  school,  and 
school  boafcd,  and  identifies  attitudes  of  the- central 
offices  and  school  board  toward  Innovation,  their 
roles. in  relation  to  the  school,  and  their  awareness  ' 
of  the  school's  particular  problems  and  needs.. 

-  '        '  ■       ■  '•      .  •  .  ^ 

6.    School /community  relations*:    This  category  focuses  on 

such  variables  as  the  amount  and  sources  of  funding, 

the  degree  o# interest  and  Involvement  of  community  , 

'  groups  in- thf" school  system;  the  socio-economic  environ- J 

ment,  and  attitudes  of  jthe>  communl towards  the  school. 


•  ••+>>.»»• 1  y»- 


Hit   Of  5C 


1.-S0ME0HE  IH  • 
f.IHE .SCHOOL  OR 

latitat  tv  v 

PERCEIVES  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE  4 


. .  .>  •  •  *  .13 

Hr. .Berry,  the  ^KWIKPWl^ 


4  ■  v ' 


,:,erjc 


_      tr0*1,  spots  W  the"  school  cmwI*  which 
to  be  corrected,  .nd  that  the  potential  for  imH,««« 
the  staffs  extensive  experience  with  innovatf  *  prt.9r.ms.   The  »»st  :^ 

"troublesome"  categories  tier*'. 

1.   2.4,' School-Based  Staff 

4  x  3,0,  Central  Administration 
'5.   2.9,  School /Commimlty  Relations 

6.  3>0,  Organizational  Climate 

7.  2.8,'  Students  '   .  . 

SpeclflcprTblems  -ere  Identified  by  ^'scores  on  the  checklist.  Th«e, 
included: 

-  There  are  many  discipline  problems  1n"  this  school. 

-  The  schooV  district  central  staff  waits  until  the*  is  a  public' 
outcry  before  Informing  tbl'school  board  of  problems  1n  the 
schools. 

-  The  parents  Infrequently  attend  school  events^ 
.  "it  1s  difficult  for  the  superintendent  in  th/s  school  system^ 

^  accent  or  respond  calmly  to  public  cr1t1dsfe. 

-  The  previous  principal  did  not  participate  lY^ng^  teachers 
or  encourage  consensus  decision  making. 

•        .  A  large  number  of  students  are'  faWngjY  their  school  work.- 

-The  previous  principal,  did  not  attend  meetings  and  conferences  away 


from  this  school  district, 

/ 


mm^m      ••••  ■  *:^<%mr 


•  _ ... 

¥*0 


^HMUNlCATtD  TO 
'  liPPROPMATE 

SCHOOL  OR 
COMMUNITY  •  :  ' 


„„.._.  .j_„x„  :  l^jbS^jt^z 

 ^  #berT «*tti  1*iow  ifchty  4o  not  .wrflP^^^r?,-. 

mn  «M  to  describe       s1t**1ons  in  ***  this,  **»  f^.  . ' ^ 


occurred:  Following  .re  some  of  thn things  that  were  aentloned: 


....  •  -V  . 

j  SITUATION  (Facts)  , 

-  There  ere  conflicting  points  of  view  In  the comity  concerning  ' 
what  schools  are  for  (goals  and_ objectives). 

.  There  are  conflicting  croups  In  the  comity  exerting  pressures 

on  the  school.  '(■-.' 
".  toy  students  my  be  suffering  from  enotlonal  and  phylc.1  disorders. 

-  toy  pupils' are  culturally  disadvantaged  and  exhibit,  learning  ; 
disabilities. 

-  Teachers  have  ,  Itf  of  data'. bout  pupils  and  the  school,  but  frese 
data  are  either  Ignored  or  nd"t  shared. 

•  .    The  teachers'  pay  scale  Is  low  by  national  and  stafe  standards  and 
Is  not  Increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  Inflation. 

-  A  lack  of  support  for  the  school  by  parents resulted  In  a  > 

"  pettern  of  defensive  behavior  on  the  part  of  son*  school  personnel. 
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Next,  faculty  members  listed  the, a$swnpt16n$  tb^^were  wiMng  which  ^  :^ 


related  to  the  above  facts:  -t  »# ».  • 

ASSUMPTIONS. f^W'  *  ,  -  ::&¥U^^M 


The  school.  Is  taMng  a  lot  *f  the  foeme'for^l^ 
problems  which- June.  preval^1n«all  ^cofft^lpo^  .'V 


Both  the  school  learning  climate  end  the  prof  esslonaT  working 


farjN*    ,.    .  .  ....  M 


climate  nee^l  Improvement;  .  ;  .  .  ■  ..^.^  "  V ' 


Some  parents;  distrust  some  school  people.  '  '  :  '■^■■1 


Democratic  processes  should  be  used  to' establ  1  sh  school  goals.  k-  ¥$M 
Teacttersi  «are  discouraged.      v  '         S^^  ^       \v  ! 


-  Pupils  have  unmet  physical  arid  emotional  needs. 
*   .The  school  community^ has  the  resources:  lor  achieving  desired  results. 

-  Changejs  Inevitable,  arid  witll  be  most  productive  If  It  Is  the  result 


of  careful  planning. ^>  "  ' 


,   1  '.  4  ■      -  ,  , 

From  th*  fact$  of  the  $11tutt1«»  and  the  assumptions  made  about  them,  the 
faculty  developed  a  list  (Jf  ^Qftls  aVid  strategies. 

0 


Involve  the  conrountjty  In  determining  school  priorities.  * 

'•  * 

Develop  trust  aqjong  members  of  the  school  and  the  community  for  *the 

resolution  of  common  problems. 

Bring  together  and  use  available  resources.  ^ 

^pply  research  and  development  outcomes  using  diagnostic-prescriptive 
procedures.  -  -  N  v  ^ 


STRATTEGIES 


%  .  JV 


-  Select  small  problems  to  begin,  with  (t)  tfrtch have  1*nedt»ti; 
probability  of  success v(2) 4eri  efforts  %Hit 'be /^^jSf^* v. 
and  {3)  wflich  will  encourage  the  school  and  the  co^h^ty  io 
consider  change.  \ 

.   Develop  a 'hone-school  coordination  program  1nvdTv1ng  each  parent  :  ' 

.  s  /  "  s      '     ■    •••>•!     .  - 

with  Ms/her  child's  classroom.  , 

.  Elect  committees  to  study  each  of  the  categories  on  the  "trouble' 
shooting1*  checklist,  a>k1ng  them  to  develop  strangles  for  dealing 
*  with  the  problems  Identified;         "      /  j 

-  Arrange  for  committees  to  .develop  and  use  a  plan  for  data  gatheHng, 
analysis  and  problem-solving  skills-  .  ■ 

-  Increase  rewards  for,  school  personnel  engaged  1n  Innovative  programs. 

-  Develop  programs  of  Individualized  and  personalized  Instruction. 


-.J 


The  tEC  linker  arranged  for  the  conmlttees  to  use  problero^solvlng 
training  modules  In  their  work  together.   The  principal  took  steps  to 
organize  a  school -community  advisory  committee.   Later,  after  the  school- 
comkmlty  committee  had  met  several  times,   its  members  wrote  the  following 
problem  statement  according  to  specific  criteria, 
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r  PROBLEM  STATEMENT  ;  ^  s 

We'need  the  support  of  parents  as  well  as  more  shared  ownership  of  the  schools 
problems,   There  ace  a  number  of  proXms  which  will  be  solved  only  through    ;  , 
coilaborat1onr-ne1ther  the  teachers  nor  the  parents  can  dolt  alone  I  Differences 
1n  values  and  perceptions  have  caused  some  cdnfuslon  about  the  natives  and 
Intentions  of  both  teachers  and  parents.    They  have  not  b«en  comnunl eating 
with  one  another  on  a  regular  basis  about  school  affairs.  'There  1s  a  need  for 
school  people  and  parents  to  check  their  perceptions,  and  to  develop  a.  better 


understanding  of  the  situation  1n  t^e  school. 


1.  Who  is  affected?   The  entire  conmunl ty  1s  affected  by  the 
problem,  but  the  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the  school 
faculty  and  students.  0 

2.  vfro  1s  causing  the  problem?   The  problem  1s  caused  by  the 
school  staff  which  has  not  coranunlcated  sufficiently  with 

the  members'  of  the  community  so  that  the  community  may  ^ 
understand  what  the  problems  and  goals  of  the  school  are. 
Consequently,  community  members  are  not  supportive  and 
involved  with  school  improvement  efforts. 

3.  WhaJJcingV^  The  problem  1s  related  to  insuf- 
ficient  and  Inaccurate  conmunl cation. 

4.  Uh»t  is  the  goal  for  Itrprovemgnj?    To  Increase  communications 
with  parents,  faculty  and  the  entire  conmunl  ty  *nd  to  achieve 
agreement  among  a  majority  of  community  members  about  what  the 
goals  of  the  "school  should  be.    (These  goals  are  to  be  used  for 
both  curriculum  planning  and  inservice  teacher  education.) 


MODULE  Z 
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< 

Next,  the  cornnittee  made  a  force  field  analysis  of  the  problem. 


FORCE,  FIELD  ANALYSIS 
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FORCES  FOR  "TOE  G&AL 


Teachers ,  parents  and  .conmunl  ty  * 
members  all  want  a  better  school. 

All  role  groups  have  Information 
and  resources  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  others. 

The  faculty  wants  parents  and 
conmunl ty  Input  in  school 
dedslorts  and  1t  wants  support 
-for  change  efforts.  \ 


FORCES  AGAINST  THE  GOAL 


5  * 

O  - 
O 

cr 

o  - 


All  role  groups  are  very  busy 
already. 

Some  teachers  feel  threatened 
when  non- professionals 
participate  1n  school  affairs. 

The  professional  "Jargon"  of', 
the  school  is  hard  for  lay 
people  to  understand. 


Parents  who  have  experienced  1 
failure  as  students  have 
negative  perceptions  of 
schooling. 

Some  people  believe  that  time 
spent  sharing  concerns  is  a 
waste  of  time. 
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3.    AVAILABLE  SCHOOL 
OR  COMMUNITY  RE- 
SOURCES COPE 
WITH  THE  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE 


The  school /community  advisory  committee  reported  to 
the  faculty:   In  time,  the  home-school  program  really 
began  to  pay  off  f   Othe^Tgr^ups  and  committees,  were 


contacted",  and  a  variety  of  linkages  developed.  Some  bf  these  linkages  and 
their  ou^comes^are listed  below. 


V 


1.    TEC-School -Pupils-Parents 


2.    School -School  Board 


3.    School -TEC-DOE 


4.    School -TEC-Di strict  Office 


5.    School -TEC-District  Office- 
University 


School -District  Office- 
Professional  Association- 
Community  Action  Agency 


Pupils  were  taught  to„ assess  their  work 
comparing  it  to  their  selected  learning 
objectives.    At  the  completion  of  each 
learning  unit,  pupils  presented  a  folder, 
first  to  the  teacher  and  then  to  their 
parents,  which  contained  checklists  (to 
report  their  work)  and  examples  of  thel 
dally  work-    Teachers  and  parents  both 
feedback  on  a  comments  sheet. 


by/ 


ve 


Teachers  were  granted  release  time  each/ day 
after  the  last  bell  during  the  first  sl| 
weeks  of  school  to  make  home  visits. 

Training  was  developed  for  volunteer  atdes 
and  a  program- was  organized  to  recruit 
parents  and  grandparents. 

The  district  office  developed  procedures 
for  evaluating  teacher  performance  1n  re- 
lation to  specific  school  and  classroom 
objectives.    This  replaced  subjective  scales 
of  evaluation  which  were  psychologically 
threatening  and  caused  teachers  to  hide 
their  real  needs  from  supervisors. 

A  program  was  begun  for  early  identification 
of  culturally  deprived  pupils  who  manifest 
learning  disabilities  in  order  to  channel 
them  into  a  remedial  program  of  cultural 
enrichment  and  diagnosis. 

A  conmittee  was  appointed  to  develop  a  Head 
Start  Program  proposal . 


o 
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7.    School -Professional 
Association 


~7 


8.    School -TEC-Un1vers1ty 


A  committee  was  organized  to  study  the 
relationship'  between  -number,  of  degrees  he^ 
by  teachers  and  teacher  effectiveness.    The  " 
committee  study  resulted  In  a  recommendation 
to  the  state  legislature  to  provide  more 
money  to  districts  hiring  teachers  with  more 
than  one  degree. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  pupil  discipline  and  motivation.  The 
study  resulted*  1n  a  building-level  plan  In- 
service  training  to  Improve  the .school  climate 
and  learning  environment.    Punitive  methodi 
of  classroom  control  were  to  be  replaced ^wlth 
positive  reinforcement,  "reality  therapy,"  and 
other  types  of  personalized  Instruction. 


After  the  home-school  coordination  program  had  opened  up  communications  > 
within  the  school  and  community,  a  newly-formed  facilitator  team  administered 
the  "trouble-shooting"  checklist  again  (a  year  and  a  half  later)  and  determined 
that  the  school's  potential  for  successfully  adopting  Innovations  was  quite  good/ 
It  was  apparent  that  communications  between  the  school  and  the  conmunlty  had 
Improved. . 

A  TECHNICAL  PROBLEM 
Improvemejjt^£_PupJL  Ach1  evement 


1.    SOMEONE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OR  COMMUNITY  PERCEIVES 
NEED  FOR  CHANGE 


Just  as  work  on  communications  had  begun  to 

pay  dividends,  the  first  state  assessment  scores 


were  made  public.    It  was  clear  that  Bridgeton  Elementary  had  more  work  to  do. 

The  facilitator  team  studied  the  state  assessment  scores  and  applied  the 
four  criteria  for  defining  a  problem  to  each  of  the  separate  problems  revealed 


r 

by  the  tests.  School 
through  the  work  of  the 
.committee,  focused  the 
f  reading  assessments. 


- 
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4.    THE  NEED  IS 

COMMUNIC 

;ated  to 

FACILIT/ 

\T0R  OF 

SCHOOL 

MOPULE 
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priorities,  Identified 

/  J 

school /community  advisory 
teamVs  atiteht/on  on  the  • 
Team  members  studied  the 


assessments  carefully  and  listed  their  findings  on  fact  sheets  to  describe  the 

r.  «  . 

situation.    They  took  these  data  to  a  faculty  meeting  affid  asked  teachers  to  share 

t 

their  assumption^,  or  beliefs,  about  the  situation.    Teachers  first  mfet  1n  grade 

?  ■'  • 

level  groups  and  then  formed^ groups, which  combined  representatives  from  each 


level.    They  shared  their  perceptions  of  reading  difficulties  and  the  causes 
behind  them.    In  this  way,  they  were  able ,,to" identify  the  special  prpblenls  which 


5.    WORKING  WITH  A 

FACILITATOR-LINKER 
TEAM,  THE  NE&D  IS 
VERIFIED  AND ' 
CLARIFIED  . 


arose  at  each  level  as  well  as  to  locate  the 
emergence  of  certain  problems  at  various  levels. 
This  process  of  sharing  experiences  ^ed  l^hem  to 
examine  in  detail  the  methods  currently  ieing 


used  to  teach  reading.    Teachers  reported  that  they  had  begun  to  monitor  their5 
classroom  activities  more  precisely,  and  were  keeping  note  pads  handy  to  record 
observations  which, might  contribute  new  insights  into  the  underlying  learning 
difficulties'  of  some  of  their/pupils. 


6.    THE  TEAM  OF  THOSE 
AFFECTED  BY  THE 
PROBLEM  DEVELOPS 
,  A  PROBLEM  STATE- 
MENT TO  DESCRIBE 
THE  NEED 


There  was  consensus  among  faculty  members  about 
the  four  criteria  to  describe  the  problem:  who 
is  causing  it,  who  is  affected  by  it,  what  kind  of 
problem  is  it,  and  what  are  the  goals  for  improve- 
ment.    The  new  problem  was  described  as  a  lack  of  skill,  inappropriate  materials, 
restrictive  norms  arm  conflicting  schedules  as  related  to  the  difference  in  time 
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needed  by  students  to  master  certain  skills.    The  new. goal  was  to  *dopt  materials 

needs  of  students  with 
deficiencies:   The  '[  \ 
deficiencies  briefly, 
t  i  Team  members  were  al  so 
constraints  on  the 


which  would  meet  the 
specified  learning 
team  described  the 

t 

yet  completely.  J 

careful  to  describe 

i 

^school  which  would  affect  solution  possibilities 

•  :  ■  J 


7.  the  team  works 
Together  to  iden- 
tify and  SPECIFY 

THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH  THE  SOLUTION 
MUST  ADDRESS 


V 


8.    THE  TEAM  TRANSLATES 
THE  PROBLEM  STATE- 
MENT INTO  A  SEARCH 
REQUEST  FORM 


The  facilitator  team  translated  the  problem 
statements  into  a  search  request..  The  search 
request  read  as  follows: 


\  ' 


2<)s 


\ 
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<  REQUEST  FOR  SEARCH 

8RIDGET0N  elementary  sqhool  v- 

\    .  School  Facilitators:   Marth*  Gregg  * Principal*  « 

James  Whitney,  Curriculum  Coordinator 

Betty  Salmon,  2nd  Grade  Teacher 


TEC  Linker:    Barry  Folsom 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

Brldgeton  Elementary  School  1s  one  of  twenty-four  elementary  schools  in 
the  Pine  District  Public  School  System  which  serves  4&0  children  from  a  six- 
mile  radius.    Forty-one  percent  of  the- children  are  bused  to  school.    Two  large 
Federal  Housing  Projects  contribute  the  majority  of  students  who  ride  the  bus. 

The  school  Itself  1s  located  1n  an  area  of  Individually  owned  homes!  The 
neighborhood  families  have  few  young  children. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

A  significant  number  of  students  are  performing  below  minimal  standards  on 
the  Daslc  skills  assessment.    There  1s  at  present  no  special  Instruction  for 
these  students. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SITUATION  v 
Pupils 

Family  Characteristics.    Brldgeton  Elementary  School's  student  population 
consists  of  45%  Black  children,  15%  Hispanic  children  and  40%  White  children. 
Two  hundred  and  six  students  receive  free  or  reduced  cost  breakfast  and  lunch. 

Special  Needs  of  Entering  Pupils.    Many  of  the  children  who  enter  Brldgeton 
at  the  kindergarten  level  show  deficits  1n  language  development  and  general 
background  knowledge.    Our  kindergarten  teachers  report  that  many  children  do 
not  know  their  own  full  name,  cannot  name  the  colors,  nor  can  they  follow  direc- 
tions which  use  terms  such,  as  right/left,  upper/lower. 
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Many  of  the  children  also  lack  social  sk>lls  and  often  disrupt  learning 
activities.  * 

Test  Scores.    In  the  Fall  1976  California  Test  of*  Baste  Skills,  28X  of  Dur 


students  fell  below  the  25th  percentile  level  1n  total  reading  skills. 
Other  Measures  of  Observation.    Not  reported. 

Other  Pupil  Attributes.    In  general,  a  number  of  our  pupils  show  little,, 
motivation  for  school  learning.    Fe*  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities, 
such  as  using  the  public  library  or  bookmobile  or  watching  TV  programs  that^qe 
educational . 


urrent  Curriculum  and  Materials 


Current  Materials.    The  1973  Edition  of  the  Bold  Basic  Reading  Series  1s 
used  as  a  text  for  all  grades  (K-6).    This  series  attempts  to  provide  a  complete 
Language  Arts  program. 

Supplementary  Materials.  A  number  of  texts  from  other  publishers  are  use<| 
by  some  teachers.  Several  teachers  share  SRA  reading  kits.  The  District  Media 
Center;  loans  kits,  f1lm-str1ps,  and  tape  cassettes. 

Difficulties  with  Current  Materials.    One  of  the  main  difficulties  with 
the  Bold  series  1s  that  1t  attempts  to  provide  a  total  Language  Arts  program. 
Emphasis  1s  placed  on  literacy  skills,  spelling  and  grammar  to  the  degree  that 
essentlat  reading  skills  seem   to  be  neglected.    There  1s  not  enough  time  spent 
on  learning  and  practicing  the  basic  skills  of  reading.    This  may  partly  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  more  able  students  perform  acceptably  1n  the  Bold  series, 
while  the  underachlever,  the  new  student,  and  the  slow  learner  meet  too  many 
failures.  C 
t     Initially,  the  series  does  not, provide  enough  emphasis  1n  phonics.  There 
1s  not  enough  teaching  time  devoted  to  learning  letter  names,  discriminating 
letter  shapes  and  Identifying  sounds  associated  with  printed  letters.  Thus 
the  student  1s  not. given  a  good  foundation  for  acquiring  word  attack  skills  and 
learning  sight  words.    We  need  a  program  which  provides  a  better  bal ancev between 
these  two  facets  1n  orde*  to  provide  for  the  students  specified  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 
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Some  of  the  activities  and  tests  are  not  relevant  to  or  do  not  test  the 
objectives  with  which  they  are  sa1^[  to  be  Identified.    1  - 

Comprehenslon  skills  do  not  move  through  the  levels  <1.e: ,  literal 
through  critical  comprehension)  smoothly  or  slowly  enough,  even  for  the  average 
student,    More  lower- level  comprehension  activities  need  to  6e  performed  before 
progressing  to  more  sophisticated  levels. 

There  appear  to  be  too  many  gaps  In  skills  development  from  third  to  fourth 
grade.    Practice  activities  1n  essential  reading  skills  are  not  frequent  enough. 

Teaching  Practices  ' 

Class  Grouping.    Basic  skillsWe  taught  In^mall  groups- within  the  class- 
room.   Pupils  are  grouped  1n  accordance  with  needed  skills. 

-     Placement  of  Pupils.    Children  are  placed  In  groups  based  on  teacher 
observation,  test  scores,  Informal  screening,  Bold  Placement  tests,  arid  cumula- 
tive folder  Information.    Somet1mes*"conferenceS  with  previous  teachers  are  help- 
ful 1n  placement. 

Individual  Teaching.    Individual  teaching  is  done  l?y  teachers  on  a  time 
available  basis.    Kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  are  helped  by  parents  and 
volunteers  as  well  as  by  paid  aides. 

Helpers.    Aides,  parent  volunteers,  and' Interested  friends  are  used  exten- 
slvely  in  the  primary  grades  with  a  few  volunteers  working  In  the  Intermediate 
grades.    These  helpers  are  available  daily  to  do  any  supervising,,  tutoring,  or 
clerical  work  that  is  needed.    Each  teacher  takes  the  responsibil 1ty  for  train- 
ing helpers  In  the  areas  in  which  they  are  utilized. 

Diagnosis/Prescription.    Cumulative  folders,  report  cards,  and  parent  < 
conferences  are  all  part  of  the  record  keeping  required  by  the  system.  A 
checklist  in  reading  to  accompany  the  Bold  Basic  Reading  System  follows,  the 
student  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade.    This  checklist  serves  as  a 
basis  for  prescriptions  after  diagnosis  has  been  accomplished.    P1ne  County  School 
also  requires  that  checkl ist^  of  basic  skills  be  kept;  consequently,  teachers  must 
keep  both  records: 
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«nHH>  Ass.ss.ewt.  Weakness  in  the  ft-unlcatiOQ  Skills  of  the 1976 
SUte^Ts^Tin  the,  third  gr.de  Included 

firth  grader,  who  fell  below  the  70th  percentile  In  throve  objectives**^  > 
lakVn  these.addltlonal  skills:  deterM"*!*^^ 

Ssii^^  • 

PypJi  Pra.^loctlces.    Through  the  cooperatlve'effort  of  student, 
parent"^  and  principal,  a  student  1s  evaluated  to  see  ^fr, >  ent on^  in  , 
rade  1s  necessary.    Should  this  he  the  case,  dUferent  expeH-Wes «t.  .1 
*  associates  are  provided.    Within  our  total  prog™,    owevei  we  u       y  d 
it  much  more  beneficial  to  promote  the  student  and  then  to  prescribe  Individual 
Ua^TpeHences  which  will  he  success  oriented,  while  addressing  the  student's 

weaknesses. 

Teacher  Competencies.    Although  they  do  not  always  use  the  ^tlc/ 
prescr^tlvT  system  In  the  strictest  sense,  teachers  are  knowledge  able  1    th.  . 
Uod   nd  use  parts  of  It  1n  assessing,  placing,  recording,  an   ren*  Utlng 
Ilvldu.l  problems.    Team  meetings  are  held  dally  or  weekly  and  prov  de  oppor- 
tunities for  exchange  of  Ideas  and  problem-solving  within  grade  Revels. 

gelations  with  Parents 

Volunteers.    Parents  1n  the  kindergarten-primary  departments  are  very 
actlvfSUol  instruction  as  volunteers,  as  described  previously.    Fewer  parent, 
are  used  as  helpers  In  the  Intermediate  level*. 

^^j^torm:  Some  parents  provide  good  suppdrt  for  their  children's 
educa^le^rs  are  of  the  opinion  that  lack^of  home. monitoring  and  po8r 
school  learning  often  occur  together.  ' 

??r?!y»^.    The  Parent-Teacher  Organization  has  active  and  enthus- 
lastfTmanb^sTb^t^  constitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  parent 
population.  ^ 
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Outside  Assistance  . 

»  Consultants.   The  district  provides  ^jcaaiHiMi  coordinator  who  visits  the 
school  several  times  a  year.    Inservlce  training  ^available  through  the 
Teacher  Education  Center !    Dr.  Harold  Walker,  Southernmost  University,  Is  our 
university  linker,  and  has  provided  us  with  many  Insights  to  our  problems  w1th~ 
the  Bold  Basic  Reading  Series. 
Built-in  Limitations.  .  * 

Limiting  Factors.    The  Bold  Series  1s  mandated  for  use  1n  the  county.  Any 
additional  materials  must,  be  of  a  supplemental  or  organizational  nature. 

Organizational  Limits.    The  faculty  has  discussed  alternative  teacher 
strategies,  such  as  team  teaching,  or  changing  the  functions,  of  personnel.  The 
majority  of  the  faculty' was  against  any  changes  which  require  a  disruption  of  the 
teacher-class  organization. 

ESSENTIAL  DECISIONS 

Through  faculty  meetings  during  post-school  time  1t  was  decided  that 
emphasis  for  the  1977-78  school  year  would  be  placed  on  reading.    Low  scores 
on  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills  and  Statewide  Assessment  both  verified 
the  need  for  more  attention  to  reading  skills.    Weaknesses  that  seemed  to  Increase 
as  the  student  progressed  through  the  Bold  Series  became  the  focus  of  our  search. 
In  working  through  this  problem  we  find  that  the  skill  gaps  created  1n  using 
only  the  Bold  Series  need  to  be  filled  1n  or  supplemented  with  6ther  materials. 

4 

SPECIFIC  CHANGES  f 

The.  specific  changes  we  would  li*e  to  bring  about  in  the  Brldgeto^  Elementary 
reading  program  include: 

1.    Improving  essential  reading  skills,  using  a  stronger  phonics 
approach  to  balance  the  sight-word  approach  emphasized  in  the 
Bold  Series  at  the  K-l  level.  * 
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2.  Obtaining  Materials  and  develop^  techniques  that. wake 
teaching  the  essential  skills  enjoyable  for  the  students. 

3.  Instituting  a  program  that  provides  smaller  steps^and  muctr 
practice  for  students  who  need  1t.   This  js  needed  In  beginning 
reading  and  also  1n  reading  comprehension  activities. 


GOALS 

Our  general  goals  are: 

-  To  provide  a  reading  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  of 
our  students,  not  simply  the  more  able  ones. 

-  To  Improve  student  performance  on  the  Florida  Statewide 
Assessment  Tests  and  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 

-  To  teach  efficiently  and  effectively  so  that  our  children 
learn  skills  that  enable  them  to  continue  to  learn  and  to 
enjoy  learning  from  reading. 

NATURE  OF  THE  SOLUTION  \ 

*  The  solution  which  Bridge ton  Elementary  School  would  like  to  use  should 
Include  programs  and  materials  which  supplement  the  gaps  1n  the  Bold  Basic 
Heading  Series.   These .materials  should  provide  diagnostic  measures  that  are 
easy  to  use,  with  prescriptive  Instruction  for  those  children  having  difficulty. 
The  materials  should  be  motivational  to  children.    The  materials  should  begin  s 
with  pre-reading  skills  and  continue  to  the  development  of  reading  comprehension 
skills.  N 
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10/  THE  SEARCH  UNIT  : 
CONDUCTS  SEARCH  AND 
SENDS  SUGGESTED 
OPTIONS  T&SCHOOL 


When  the  faculty  had  cohflnjieV that  the  statement 
contained  all  needed  data,  It  Was  forwarded  to  a 
search, unit,   A  member  of  Jhe  search  team  discussed 
the  probfem  wltfrthe  linker  prior  to  beginning, the  search  to  be^sure  that  the  . 
problem  was  understood  as  Intendeds  r  A  few  weeks  later^the  facilitator  team 


received  the  following  reply: 
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REPORT  TO  PINE  COUNTY  , 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  CENTER 

ON  ■  y 

REQUEST  FOR  SEARCH,  BRIDGETON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL' 

Prepared  by:    Options  from  R&D  Educational 
R&D  Utilization  Project 

Introduction  *  •  s 

We  understand  the  problem  posed  by  Bridgeton  Elementary  School  to  be  as 
follows:    The  1976  Statewide  Assessment  Test  has  pointed  up  deficiencies  1ti  the 
present  reading  program.    The  present  program  lacks  step-by-step  Instruction  in 
word  attack  (decoding)  skills  and  1n  developing  abilities  to  find,  recall,  and 
Interpret  information  from  text. 

We  feel  that  the  Request  for  Search  demonstrates  that  you  have  sufficiently 
Identified  the  causes  of  the  problem  in  the  present  program.    We  agree  with 
your  Identification  and  will  not  repeat  a  discussion  of  the  factors  Involved. 

We  prefer  to  write  short  reports  1n  response  to  school  requests.  However, 
we  think  this  report  may  not  be  short.    There  are  several  parts  to  your  problem, 
and  there  exist  R&D  products  relevant  to  each  of  these  (parts.    You  may,  of 
course,  decide  that  some  of  the  parts  we  address  are  not  of  high  priority,  and 
are  best  put  aside  for  later  consideration.    We  trust  you  will  understand  that 
the  various  products  described  cannot  and  should  not  be  substituted  one  for 
the  other.    Instead,  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision  about  each  - 
of  the  parts  of  the  problem.    Beyond  that,  of  course,  1s  your  judgment  of  how  ' 
the  partscan  best  be  fitted  together  to  provide  a  well -integrated  and  coherent 
reading  program. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

To  answer  your  problem  we  will  address  directly  your  requests  for  sugges- 
tions which: 

strengthen  the  decoding  (word  attack)  skills  program  . 
in  the  primary  level  • 
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Improve  essential  reading  skills  1n  finding,  recalling, 
and  Interpreting' the  Information  from  text 

In  the  main  body  of  the  report,  we  will  provide  a  brief  description  of 
practices  and  educational  products  which  you  may  wish  to  consider  as  parts  of < 
your  plan  for  Implementing  the  changes  you  desire.   The  Appendices  will  contain^ 
fuller  descriptions/of  each  educational  product  that  Is  mentioned. 

Reftort 

, I. Strengthening  Decoding  Skills 

A.  BEGINNING  READING 
TOJECTfiSRC 

PRE-READING  SKILLS  PROGRAM  • 
J?  ALPHAPHONICS 

B,  REMEDIAL  PHONICS 
SOUNDER 

N  TEACHING  ALL  CHILDREN  TO  HEAD 


II.    Improving  Essential  Reading  Skills 

A.    Reading  Comprehension  Proficiencies 

"1*  Decoding  '  •  . 

(Educational  Products  mentioned  above) 

2.    Reading  Fluency 
PROJECT  MARC 

SWRL/GINN  BEGINNING  READING  PROGRAM 
ECPC  LISTENING  PROGRAM 


3.    Sentence  Knowledge 
DISTAR  LANGUAGE  KITS 

SENTENCE  MAKERS  ...... 

B.    Textual  Reading  Strategies 

1.    Diagnostic/Prescriptive  Programs 

WISCONSIN  DESIGN  FOR  READING:  COMPREHENSION  STRAND 
WISCONSIN  DESIGN  FOR  READING:    INTERPRETIVE" STRAND 
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2.  Supplemental  Materials 

'  HOFFMAN  COMPREHENSION  INSTRUCTION  KITS 

■V 

3.  Workbooks 

Fo  1 1  owi n_g  pjreeti ons^ 
^JTetToniljnJNoteJ^im 
lessons  "^m^ragraphina. 
^pecTfuT  S MlUierTfes 
•      RuTtTple  "SMTlOeries 


Strengthening.  Decoding  Skills. 

appfoach  as  the  core  ot  y  j  -  <.tGDS  needed  in  the  develop- 

'    *     **™ai  nrnHnrts  which  provide  the  sequential  steps  neeueu 

Umlted  our  suggestions  to  PROJECT  MARC  ™™  J  curriculum 

PROJECT  MARC  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  thy*.    "  provide 
for  K?2  •  From  there  students  may  go  into  the  HoltVading  Series^   The  link 
for  k-c -    rrom  tuci  Program.  The 

aaps  between  letter  symbols  and  sounds  are  the  basis  of  tne  iw        y  , 
!  are  iearned  and  practiced  with  direct  teacher  supen ,U >  • 

The  le  rning  is  reinforced  with  altitude  of  >«.m  ng  ce, .      act   HI  - 
The  WRC  readers,  provide  practice  in  the  use  of  decode  -skills.    Each  story 
built  around  one  or  two  letter  sounds  or  word  patterns. 

Using  a  step-hy-step  process,  the  PRE-READING  SKILLS  PROGRAM  is  designed 
to  teach  children  to  discriminate  letters  by  sight  and  sound  and  to  ,S  ocUte 
letter  sight  with  sound.    The  program  covers  a  year  in  segments  of  20  »1nutes 
e r  d  y       which  games  and  activities  provide  practice  in  learning   he  nece*- 
Tary  Reading  ill..  '  ie  program  does  not  go  into  sentence  reading,  and 
In  thiTtespect  is  more  limited  than  MARC. 

.      The  ALPHAPHOHICS  program  has  much  the  same  objectives  and  scope  as  does 

Tl    .kwHvp  of  writing  letters. is  incorporated  into  the 
the  PRS  program.    The  objective  of  writing  in<tr\,ction 
*   curriculum  'Direct  teaching  and  worksheets  provide  the  instruction,  ,  , 
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Bs!!eaillV^.   For  Children  in  grades  3-6  who  have  failed  to  learn 
decoding  skills,  you  may  wish  to  consider,,  special  program  wh  ch  allows  for 
step-by-step  learning.   We  note  that  aides  are  available  1n  primary  grades 
Possibly  aides,  or  volunteers,  could  be  used  to  conduct  tutorial  programs  or 
children  who  need  to  learn  the  essential  decoding  skills.   He  can  suggest  two 
ZZ  programs:    <1)    SOUNDER,  and  (2)    TEACHING  ALL  CHILDREN  Tp  "j^"" 
provide  step-by-steP  Instructions  for  tutors.    Both  concentrate  upon 
students  hear  sounds  In  words  and  learn,  the  letters  and  letter  patterns  associated 
with  the  sounds.  "  . 

Improving.  Essential, ^Readln^klJU, 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  Improving  essential  reading  skills,  both 
Indirect  and  direct  approaches  may  be  valuable. 

ReadMilu-cX"    The  k1nds  of  Perf°™nce  ca11ed  f°r  1"  teStS  of  Teif  "9 
comprehension  (Inferences,  details,  main  Ideas,  etc.)  depend  jpon  the  attain- 
ment of  a  stage  of  reading  development  sometimes  referred  to  as   reading  , 
nuency."   This  stage  1s  reaped  when  certain  enabling  skills  have  been  learned. 
Through  the  learning  of  t£eJ  prerequisite  skills,  proficiency  In  reading  com- 
prehension 1s  approached  "indirectly." 

suppose  that  a  student  1s  capable  of  comprehending  the  message  of  a  printed 
text  only  If  It  wer'e  read  to  him.    If  this  were  the  case,  then  what  would  cause 
the  student  not  to  comprehend  that  same  message  when  he  reads  It  himself? 

(1)  He  would  fall  to  comprehend  if  he  could  not  "say"  the  printed 
words  so  that  he  could  find  their  meaning  in  his  oral  vocab- 

'  ulary.    A  student  "is  able  to  "say"  a  word  by  (a)  using  his 
decoding  skills,  and  (b)  recognizing  the  word  by  sight. 

(2)  The  student  may  fall  to  comprehend  if  he  cannot  say  the 
words  (to  himself)  fast  enough  to  make  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  phrases,  sentences,  and  text  in  which  the  words  occur. 

If  word  recognition  and  the  finding  of  word  meaning  proceeds 
too  slowly,  then  comprehension  will  be  difficult. 
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A  child  who  can  say  a  printed  woyJ  unhesitatingly  has  acquired  an  enabling 
skill  for  reading  fluency.    Practice  seems  to  be  the  most  Important  factor  1n 
reading  fluency.    Practicing  paying  sight  words  without  faltering  should  con- 
tribute to  reading  proficiency.    Reading  stories  out  loud  over  and  over  Is 
another  kind  of  practice.    SWRL/GINN  BEGINNING  READING  PROGRAM  provides  take- 
home-  books  so  that  children. may  get  reading  practice.    Project  MARC  provides 
Interest-readers  along  with  read-along-tapes  to  Increase  fluency. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  read-along  tape  programs.    The  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
PREVENTIVE  CURRICULUM  has  taped  66  children's  stories.    A  worksheet  accompanies  . 
each  story.'  The  tapes  may  be  purchased  at  cost  from  PAEC. 

Sentence  Knowledge.    Still  a  third  kind  of  enabling  skill  deals  with  the 
'  forming  of  sentences  from  words.    In  early  grades,  Instruction  In  this  skill 
may  depend  largely  on  teacher  presentations  using  oral  speech.    In  later  grades, 
printed  materials  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.    In  one  way  or  another, 
children  need  to  learn  how  to  make  syntactically  correct  sentences. 

If  a  child  has  knowledge  of  sentence  structure,  he  will  be  able  to  fill 
1n  a  blank  space  left  In  a  sentence  with  a  word  of  correct  form.    He  will  not 
put  an  action  word  In  a  blank  space  which  requires  the  name  of  an  object.  If 
given  a  set  of  words  (random  order)  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  the  words  Into 
a  sentence.    Project  MARC  has  learning  center  activities  which  provide  practice 
in  sentence  formation.    The  DISTAR  LANGUAGE  KITS  are  designed  specifically  for 
language  learning.    The  DISTAR  LANGUAGE  KIT  II  deals  specifically  with  sentence 
knowledge. 

The  teacher  can  probably  think  of  many  activities  which  can  provide  In- 
struction In  sentence  knowledge.    An  idea  for  teacher-constructed  SENTENCE 
MAKERS  Is  reported  in  an  fypendix. 
Textual  Reading  Strategies 

Readers  in  grades  3-6  who  perform  below  expectations  on  the  comprehension 
portion  of  the  Statewide  Assessment  Test  may  do  so  because  of  a  need  to  learn 
the  enabling  skills  previously  described.    In  addition,  however,  they  may  need 
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to  practice  these  strategies  In  a  "direct"  fashion.   Textual  reading  strategies 
are  broad  capabilities  used  by  a  reader  when  he  Is  asked:    (1)  to  find  or  recall 
Information  from  text  (details,  main  idea,  etc.),  or  (2)  to  Infer  Ideas  from  , 
the  text  (writer's  intention,  distinction  of  fact  and  opinion,  etc.) 

There  are  some  educational  products  which  may  aid  your  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  developing  textual  reading  strategies.*  Researchers  and  In- 
structional designers  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  developed  a  diagnos- 
tic/prescriptive system  related  to  the  ability  to  find  Information  1n  text  and 
to  Interpret  information  from  text.    The  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  Instruction 
begins  with  the  use  of  pictures  and  oral  Interactions  with  the  teacher  and  pro- 
ceeds to  sentence  reading  and  text  reading.    The  prescriptive  Instruction  comes 
in  the  form  of  worksheets  (2  or  3  for  each  objective)  and  identified  sources 
1„  popular  basal  texts.    A  complete  description  of  the  WISCONSIN  DESIGN  FOR 
READING:    COMPREHENSION  STRAND  and  INTERPRETIVE  STRAND  will  be  found  1n  the 
Educational  Products  Appendices. 

There  are  other  materials  which  could  supplement  your  present  resources  for 
building  textual  reading  strategies.    Huffman  publishes  two  COMPREHENSION^ 
INSTRUCTIONAL  KITS  (IA  and  IB)  which  are  keyed  to  objectives  on  the  Statewide 
Assessment  Test.    These  kits  were  developed  and  tested  In  Dade  County,  Florida. 
Hoffman  also  publishes  the  DADE  COUNTY  ASSESSMENT  KITS  which  correspond  to  the 
INSTRUCTIONAL  KITS,  but  we  consider  the  testing  system  cumbersome  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  WISCONSIN  DESIGN. 

There  are  also  several  workbooks  published  by  various  companies  which  may 
be  useful.    Some  have  been  field  tested,  and  others  have  been  used  by  projects 
which  have  been  validated,    A  fuller  description  of  these  workbooks  will  be 
given  in  the  Appendices.  + 
Curriculum  Associates,: 

'  Fol  lowing  Directions,  Primary  and  Intemedjate 
50~Lessons_in  Notetakjng. 
Lessons  In  Paragraphing 

Bamell  Loft,  Ltd.:  Sp^fj^SkjJlsJenes 
Lowell  and  Lynwood,  Ltd.:  MuUjpie^llAJerJes 
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The  team  also  received  an  appendix  which  contained  descriptions  and 
examples  of  each  product  which  was  recommended. 

At  first,  several  members^*  the  fadlltatpr  team  expressed  disappointment 
with  some  of  the  options  which  were  sent  from  the  search  unit.    The  TEC  linker, 
using'  his  consultative  skills,  probed  the  causes  behind  the  team's  dlsappolnt- 
-ft^  Through  Interviews  and  discussions,  It  was  learned  that  teachers  had 
a  variety  of  expectations  about  the  options  they  would  receive  which  they  had 
"taken  for  granted,"  and  consequently,  had  failed  to  specify  in  the  description 
the  circumstances  the  options  must  address.    For  example,  some  of  the  suggested 
reading  materials  did  not  contain  colorful  Illustrations.    PrMry  grade  teachers 
could  not  imagine  adopting  reading  materials  which  were  not  visually  appealing 
to  young  children.    Other  "hidden  agenda's"  emerged,  and  the  team  developed  a 
m„re  comprehensive  description  of        desired  R&D  option.    This  helped  them  in 
their  analysis  of  the  options,  and  en\led  them  to  form  a  more  precise  request 
for  additional  options.    More  careful  study  of  the  options  provided  revealed  that 
the  reading  materials  which  lacked  attractive  Illustrations  were  for  teacher 
use,  not  for  use  by  .the  pupils.    Understanding  of  the  options  was  not  always 
Wiate,  and  the  facilitator  team  was  appreciative  of  the  TEC  assistance  which 
helped  them  to  achieve  clarification. 

The  facilitator  team  selected  several  of  the  products  which  seemed  to 
match  the  solution  specifications  in  the  search  request,  and  they  took  their  * 
recommendations Xo  grade-le^T  faculty  meetings.    When  grade-level  groups 
expressed  an  interest  in  certain  materials, 


the  linker  arranged  for  committees 

demonstration  centers,  or  for 

,  ,    ^      ...  1 —  i  '         school  and 

of  the  materials  to  visit  the  / 


11.    THE  TEAM  STUDIES 
AND  SELECTS 
SOLUTION (S) 


to  visit 
demonstrators 


r 
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hold  workshops.    Finally,  whin  1t  was  clear  to  everyone  what  the  suggested 

r 

-*»» 

options  contained  and  what  changes  were  required  1n  the  current  school  program, 

6 

several  products  were  chosen  for  adoption. 

The  prospective  users  of  the  materials  were  again  involved  in  the  planning 
process.    They  felt  they  would  need  some  training  to  use  the  new  materials  and 
supportive  technical  assistance  through  the  several  stages  of  implementation. 
Evaluation  of  the  .    Implementation  seemed 

to  be  very  12.    THE  TEAM  PLANS  FOR  Important,  because  1t 

MANAGING  AND  SUPPORT- 
would  provide  ING  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  the  data  needed  to 

OF  THE  SELECTED  SOLUTION 
spot  problems  which  [  ___  I     might  arise  In  using 

the  materials.    The  facilitator  team  learned  that  many  adoptions  are  abandoned 

before  they  are  mastered  because  Inadequate  evaluation  procedures  are  used. 

They  cautioned  the  teachers  not  to  expect  overnight  success,  but  to  develop  ^ 

evaluation  procedures  which  would  report  on  small  Increments  of  progress, 

comparing  pupil  performance  after  several  complete  cycles  of  use.    The  TEC 

linker  helped  them  develop  plans  for  Implementing  the  adoption  which  would 

assure  that  necessary  resources  would  be  available,  Including  an.  action  plan 

to  clarify  roles  and  responsibilities  and  to  get  help  1f  and  when  1t  1s  needed. 


13.    THE  TEAM  "TROUBLE 
SHOOTS"  THROUGH 
SEVERAL  CYCLES  OF 
USE  OF  THE  SOLUTION 
UNTIL  ITS  USE  BECOMES 
^     ROUTINE  AND  GOAL  IS 
ACHIEVED 


After  the  products  were  adopted,  the  linker 
vTslted  the  school  often  to  check  on  concerns 

the  teachers  had  which  were  related. to  the 

V 


materials. 

Not  only  were  the  teachers  helpful  to  one  another  1n  mastering  new  methods 
required  by  the  materials,  but  they  were  equally  helpful  in  adapting  materials 
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to  the  new  setting    They  discovered  that  each  of  the  products  they  had  adopted 
contained  not  one  but  several  innovations.    This  meant  that  if  a  teacher  took 
two  new  sets  of  materials  into  his  classroom,  he  mio.ht  be  attempting  to  master 
as  many  as  a  dozen  intricate,  new  methods  at  one  time.    Teachers  also  found 
that  some  of  the  objectives  the  innovations  were  designed  to  reach  were  already 
being  reached  in  their  classrooms  by  other  means.    In  such  cases,  the  Innovations 
could  be  left  out  of  the  adoption,  or  they  could  be  postponed. 

Teachers  realized  that  solutions  provided  by  the  Florida  Linkage  System 
through  the  TEC  needed  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  found  in  the  school. 
They  saw  that  an  organized  problem-solving  approach  could  bring  relevant,  practi- 
cal and  interesting  new  ideas  into  the  building  and,  most  of  all,  that  R&D 
products  used  appropriately  could  help  children  achieve  in  the  basic  skills. 

Eventually,  the  school  adopted  a  program  of  multi-aged  grouping  and  indi- 
vidualized instruction.    The  following  is  what  the  teachers  said  about  usinb 
research  and  adopting  programs  of  planned  change: 
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WHAT  THE  TEACHERS  SAID  ABOUT  USING 
RESEARCH  AND  ADOPTING  PROGRAMS  OF  PLANNED  CHANGE  v 

* 

Key  Factors  are:  the  support  of  the  administration  and  winning  the  support 
of  crltlcsT 

/ 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  SUPPORT: 

Don't  expect  automatic  acceptance  from  others.    Parents  may 
object  to  "experiments"  with  their  ofeildren. 

Allow  for  student  input,  suggestions  and  Evaluations.  Let 
students  see  the  purpose  of  what  they  are  doing. 


County  am}  state  administrators  must  support  arid  understand 
the  project. 

* 

Be-  sure  parents  are  brought  in  and  understand  the  program. 


COLLABORATION: 

.    Be  sure  that*everyone  who  is  involved  understands  the  purpose 
of  what  is  being  done.    People  who  do  not  fully  understand 
the  purpose  of  a  task  often  make  critical  mistakes  because 
they  assume  a  different  goal. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  for  help  1ft  understanding  data.  Ask 
the  people  who  were  involved  in  collecting  them  what  they 
think  these  data  mean. 

Teachers  must  be  part  of  the  original  decisions  regarding 
problem. selection  and  study  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a 
^  new  program. 

Experience  must  augment  training  and  make  it  meaningful  and 
useful . 

DOCUMENTATION: 

Note  details;  document  everything  that  happens  for  later 
study. 

Be  sure  to  Refine  what  is  not  replicable  in  a  situation, 
such  as  your  personal  style  and  personality. 


GOALS: 


Research  or  adoptions  must, not  disrupt  the  whole  instruc- 
tional program,  though  it  will  necessitate  that  some  goals 
be  set  aside  and  exchanged  for  some  research  goals. 
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^  Be  sure  the  project  1s  worthwhile. 

Don^t/attempt  too  many  projects  (or  changes)  1n  toe  same 
classroom  at  one  time. 


TRAINING: 


Select  priorities  and  stick  with  them. 

Teachers  must  learn  to  shift  emphasis.    For  Instance,  from 
focusing  on  the  cognitive  domain  to  focusing  on  the  affec- 
tive or  psychomotor  domains.    It  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
training  for  this. 

Teachers  must  learn  to  be  comfortable  when  everyone  Isn't 
learning  the  same  thing.    A  program  whicn"  Is  appropriate 
for  some  pupils  and/or  teachers  may  not  be  right  for  others. 

RESOURCES* 

 Be  sure  there  are  adequate  resources  for  bringing  In  con- 
sultants to  help  solve  problems  and  for  teachers  to  travel 
^  to  other  schools  which  have  solved  problems  similar  to  theirs. 

Teachers  can  not  do  It  all!  They  will  need  aides  and  ^ 
administrators  to  assist  with  change. 


9 
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CASE  STUDY  WORKSHEET 


The  problem  solving  steps  described  1n  the  Case  Study  demonstrate  some 
technical  assistance  strategies  which  school  teams  can  use  1n  day-to-<tty 
realities  of  the  local  school  community.    The  training  In  the  FIS  module  1s 

■ 

Intended  to  Introduce  school  problem  solving  teams  to  these  strategies,  and 
to  provldethem  with  opportunities  to  practice  some  techniques  which  carry 
ojjt  these  strategies.    Study  the  questions  below  and  work  alone  for  10-15 
minutes  to  answer  the  questions.    You  will  be  asked  to  share  and  discuss 
your  answers  with  yoyr  team  later.  .  v 

.  •  v. 

1.    What  aspects  of  school communi ty  functioning  are  priorities  for  change? 


2.    Name  some  data  gathering  techniques  and  Instruments  used  in  the  strategy 
described  here. 
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What  knowledge  of  the  educational  setting  was  retrieved  and' used  for 
diagnosing  the  situation?'  , 


What  scientific  knowledge  was  drawn  on  to  assist  with  the  problem 
solving  process?    (Scientific  knowledge  may  be  theory,  research  findings, 
or  methodologies.) 
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5.    What  are  the  Implications  of  this  knowledge?   That  1s,  what  are  sow 
things  the  school  should  do,  given  this  scientific  knowledge  and 
knowledge  of  the  school  setting?  •   -  ' 


V 


.4 


■  » 


-  K- 


What  were  some. tasks  done  by  Hnker(s)  to  assist  the  school  with  these 
techniques  and  strategies? 


9 


7.    What  were  some  tasks  done  by  other  units  outside  the  school  to  carry  * 
out  these  strategies? 
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8,    What  appear  to  be  the  key  concepts  In  tW*  approach  to  problem  solving? 


 U 


-i — r 


Share  and  discuss  your  answers  with  your  team. 


/ 


( 
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ACTIVI IY 


.1.  Introduce  the  session 


?.  Introduce  the  Bolnum 
Model 


3.  Analyze  school  as 
social  system 


4.  Read  HANDOUT  b 


b.  Discuss  analysis  of 
school  as  a  social 
system 


23d  • 


11  ML 


3  mi  n.utes 


5*  mi  nu  tes 


lb  minutes 


?5  minutes 


25  minutes 


To  permit  participants  to  develop 
"appropriajjp  expectations. 


To  engage  participants  in  the  step 
which  wiH  prepare  them  for  the 
Bolman  Model  presentation  later. 


To  provide  time  for  individuals  to 
analyze  the  social  system  in  their 
schools  and  to  conceptualize  the  com- 
munication patterns  found  there. 


% 

Theory  is  presented  on  ways  people 

can  study  the  operational  characteristics 

of "organizations. 


lo  share  and  check  perceptions  of 
the  situation.    To  develop  conceptual 
vocabulary  for  discussing  organizational 
rea li ( ies.  » 
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MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 

K  Objectives  &  Overview 


HANDOUT  ?,  The  Bolnian 
Model 


HANDOUT  3,  Why  Study 
the  School  as  a  Social 
System 


HANDOUT  4,  Our  School^ 
as  a  Social  System 


HANDOUT  5,  Operational 
Characteristics  of 
Organizations 


The  Rating  Sheet  affd 
Tally  Sheet  from  the 
"Trouble  Shooting" 
Checklist  (Module  0) 


Review  schedule  and  objectives  and  overview. 


Explain  that  the  training  materials  were  designed  by  using 
the  Bolman  Model.    The  activities  of  this  session  are  In- 
tended to  help  participants  collect  and  use  data. 


Review  variables  which  seem  to  be  related  to  school 
achievement  and  note  the  ones  over  which  the  school  has 
some  influence.    Remind  participants  that  they  may  wish 
to  refer  to  this  list  of  variables  as  they  think  about 
their  own  situations.  / 

Ask  participants  to  work  Individually  on  H04.  H04 
may  be  difficult  to  complete  but  participants  should 
attempt  to  complete  it  in  about  15  minutes. 
Participants  will  be  asked  to  share^  their  analyses 
with  their  trio' later.    Linkers  who  are  present 
should  make  an  analysis  of  their  own  organizational 
space  so  that  they  will  understand  the  sense  of  the 
work.    Linker  analyses  will  not  be  shared,  however. 


1 


Ask  participants  to  read  H05 . 


Trio  members  share  analyses  clarifying  the  communication 
of  the  social  system.    No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
develop  a  single  analysis.    Each  person's  perceptions 
should  be  viewed  as  valid.    What  the  analysis  means  to 
the  individual  should  be  clarified.    Attention  in  H05 
should  be  on  operational  characteristics  dimension  of 
the  matrix.    Helpers  should  base  their  clarification 
questions  on  items  from  the  matrix  in  an  attempt  to 
help  team  members  locate  problem  areas.    Remind  them 
to  include  the  data  from  the  "Trouble  Shooting" 
Checklist  in  their  analyses. 


On  ■> 
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ACTIVITY 


6.  Record  own  situation 
and  assumptions 


7.  Closure 


8.  Data  Collection 


237 


1 1  ML 


15  minutes 


10  minutes 


2  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  develop  a  description  of  each  school 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sessl on 


To  gather  data  about  how  participants 
view  the  training  so  far 
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MATERIALS 


Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule,^ 
Objectives  &  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


-> 


Trio  members  are  to  report  to  one  another  what  they  see 
as  the  situation  in  the  school  and  tfieir  «ssumPtio^/ 
about  it-  Linkers  are  to  serve  as  tfarlflers  by  para- 
phrasing and  summarizing.    One  member  should  act  as 
recorder  and  post  newsprint  sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
session.    Tell  participants  they  will  be  adding  to  the 
11st  throughout  the  workshop  as  £b.ey  acquire  more  djta 
and  more  insights  into  their  school  as  a  social  system. 
This  list  should  reflect  the  data  from  the  Trouble 
'Shooting"  Checklist,  too. 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  In  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  us ed  In  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school.    Ask  1f  participants  have 
questions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  parti ci pan 


ts  to  fill  in  data  collection  foW. 
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& 

THE  BOLMAN  MODEL 
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'  Time 
3  minutes 
5  minutes 
15  minutes 

25  minutes 

25  minutes 

15  minutes 
10  minutes 
2  minutes 
100  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

MiLyJty. 

Introduce  the  session 
Introduce  the  Bolman  Model 

Individuals  analyze  the  school  as  a  social  system, 
HANDOUT  3  and  HANDOUT  4 

Read  HANDOUT  5.  Operational  Characteristics  of 
Organizations 

Teams  discuss  their  analyses  using  HANDOUT  4  and 
HANDOUT  5 

Record  the  situation  and  your  assumptions 
Closure 

Data  Collection 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 


OBJECTIVES 

To  analyze  the  school  as  a  social  system  by  examining  the  goals  and 
functions  of  subsystems 

To  analyze  the  school  by  describing  communications  patterns 

To  analyze  the  school  by  studying  the  operational  characteristics  of 

human  systems 

To' begin  to  understand  and  practice  using  the  Bolman  Planning  Model 
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OVERVIEW  \ 

In  this  module  participants  are  Introduced  to  the  Bolman  planning 
model  and  start  to  develop  an  analysis  of  their  organizations,  beginning 
with  the  situational  facts  and  their  assumptions  about  those  facts.  This 
1s  begun  by  having  each  member  of  the  team  analyze  the  school  as  a  social 
system  through  examination  of  the  goals  and  functions  of  subsystems, 
communications  patterns  and  the  operational  characteristics  of  human 

systems.  •» 

Team  members  share  and  discuss  their  Individual  analyses.    In  this 
first  step  1n  developing  a  study  of  the  school  as  a  social  system,  each 
member's  perceptions  are  recorded  and  posted.    This  process  Is  to 
encourage  the  norm  of  accepting  the  contributions  of  each  team  member. 
The  description  developed  1n  this  way  can  be  modified  and  refined  as  , 
the  study  continues.    Discussion  1s  to  encourage  the  norm  oV  clarifying. 


\ 
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BOLMAN  MODEL  ^ 

SITUATION 

The  way  you  perceive  the  situation 
for  which  you  are  designing/planning 


GOALS 

What  you  Intend,  hope 
to  accomplish,  outcomes 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Your  beliefs  about  yourself 
and  about  your  target  group 


STRATEGIES 

Jointly  determined  by  your  goals  and 
assumptions  -  based  on  the  data  you 
have  re  the  situation 


r- 


qUESTIONS: 

Situation:  , 

Who  are  these  people?   What  do  they  say -they  want? 

What  do  they  say  they  need?  Is  our  perception  of  what  they  need  the  same 
as  theirs?  \ 

Assumptions: 

What  do  we  feel  towards  these  people? 
What  dd  we  think  would  help  them? 
How  do  we  think  they  feel? 

How  do  we  expect  them  to  respond?       y  . 
do  we  feel  about  ourselves  relative  to  this  situation? 


How 


Go  d Is* 

How  can  we  respond  to  them?   What  Ideas  do  we  want  them  to  learn? 

What  do  we  want  them  to  know  how  to  do?  v 

What  dp  we  want  them  to  know?    Understand?    Appreciate?  Gain? 

Str,S2t1ro  the  major  things  we  want  to  do?   What  are  the  parts  of  the  overall 
plan? 
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WHY  STUDY  THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM? 

Rationale 

Research*  reveals  that  schools  have 

(1)  organizational  problems— problems  owned  by  the  organization 

as  a  whole  .  , 

(2)  instructional  problems— problems  of  offering  curriculum 
experiences  for  students  that  are  effective  . 

and  that  organizational  problems  are  obstacles  to  solving  Instructional 

probl ems . 

Other  research  has  revealed  the  fol  1  owl ngjjs  possible  sets  of  variables 
that  affect  student  educational  outcomes: 

Strong  support  from  research 
"X    Socio-economic  status  < 
2.    Student's  general  ability 

Some  support  from  research 

-3 — Family  expectat1ons"att1  tudes,  and  aspirations 
4.    Peer  group  characteristics  (student  bodvj) 


5 
6 


students  aUUuTnaPand  motivational  fWs  (Including  fate  control) 

_         .  ^  9  _  9   v 


7.  Teacher  training 

8.  Teacher  experience 

9.  Teacher  expectations 

10.    Teacher  behavior  1n  the  classroom 

Variables  which  have  effect  on  the  above  .  arho 

TT  TelicTieFicltf^  differentiated  from  the  teacher  s 

expectations  of  student's  learning  ability 

12.  The  normative  system  of  the  school 

13.  Administrative  leadership 

1 

1 

The  school  has  little  influence  on  the  first  variable.    The    body  of 
research  Regarding  the  relationship  between  socio-economic  status  and 
student  achievement,  will  be  more  helpful  to  other  institutions  such 
as  legislatures,  churches,  labor  ""ions    etc.    It  seems  more  useful 
for  schools  to  focus  on  the  variables  which  are  under  the  r  «Urect 
influence  or  control.    Of  those  variables  which  the  schWl  ^affect, 
there  is  a  strong -suggestion  that  a  study  of  the  schoo  Ss  a  social 
system  my  provide  important  clues  for  the  identification  of  the  real 
problems  which  present  persistent  symptoms. 


< 


Hall    Gene  E.,  et  al ,  "A  Developmental  Conceptual  izati  on  UtheM^ption 
Process  Within  Educational  Institutions,"  RAD  Center  for  Teatfier 
Education,  University  of  Texas,  Austin.    September  1973. 

Forecast  of  Selected  Social  Indicators  of  Educational  Outcomes  and  _ 
°Reca^ended  Policy  Changes,  DOE  Project  on  Social  Indicators,  June  26, 
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OUR  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 


One  can  look  at  a  school  In  a  number  of  ways,  in  this  activity  w 
you  will  be  asked  to  analyze  your  school  by: 

A.  Examining  the  goals  and  functions  of  the  school1 s  subsystems  as 
you  view  them 

B.  Describing  and  drawing  out  the  formal  and  Informal  communications 
patterns  which  exist 

C.  Studying  the  operational  characteristics  of  your  organization 
(Handout  5 ) 

You  will  be  asked  to  share  your  analyses  with  your  work  group. 

You  should  share  those  elements  of  your  analyses  you  feel  comfortable 
In  sharing.    Call  on  your  group  leader  for  clarification  of  Instructions. 


A.      LOOKING  AT  SCHOOL'S  SUBSYSTEMS  % 

1.    List  the  component  subsystems  1n  your  school  (classrooms,  resource 
^  rooms,  departmental  groups,  special  committees,  personnel,  specific 
role  groups,  etc. ) . 
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What  are  their  goals? 


What  are, their  functions? 


Changing  the  parts  of  an  organization  often  will  not  affect  the  jay  the 
whole  school  works.    The  institution  achieves  Its  overall  characteristics 
usually  from  the  way  subsystems  relate  with  one  another ^tog^*** 
this  reason,  training  for  school  effectiveness  (improvement)  should  focus 
on  relationships  within  and  among  subsystems. 

a.    Do  any  of  the  functions  interfere  with  goal  achievement? 


Are  goals  of  one  subsystem  1n  conflict  with  goals  or  functions  of 
another  subsystem? 


c.    Are  some  inter-subsystem  conflicts  not  being  worked  on  now?  Which 
ones? 


d.    Are  there  organizational  or  subsystem  goals,  1n  conflict  with  \ 
personal  interests?  ! 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


1.    Which  groups  1n  your  school  cOwnunlcate  with  one  another? 
(Examples :   special  education  teachers  with  fourth  grade- 
teachers,  primary  teachers  with  reading  teachers,  aides 
with  office  staff) 


2.    Which  Individuals  communicate? 


3.    What  1s  the  nature  of 'those  communications? 


\ 
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In  the  small  circle,  write  the, Initials  of  persons  lii  your  school  you 
view  as  belrrg  on  the  "Inside."   This  may  Include  the  principal, 
counselors,  chairpersons,  persons  elected  or  designated  to  a  role,  and 
any  others  you  perceive  to  belong  to  the  "1n  group."    In  the  outer 
circle,  put  the  initials  of  Individuals  who  belong  to  the  "out  group." 


Draw  one  or  two  way  arrows  connecting  the  initials  of  persons  to 
indicate  your  present  perception  as  follows:  ' 
-  (1)    Who  speaks  to  whom 

(2)  Who  is  close  to  whom 

(3)  Who  is  influential  upon  whom 

Identify  your  arrows  by  using  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  as  defined  above. 

Underline  the  initials  of  people  who  seem  powerful  and  influential. 

Circle  the  initials,  of  persons  in  the  outer  circle  who  respond, 
positively  to  influential  persons  on  the  inner  circle. 

Draw  squares  around  the  initials  of  persons  who  seem  to  resist  or 
reject  the  influence  of  persons  on  the  inner  circle. 
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Think  about  the  people  who -are  either  pot  on  your  picture  or  located 
on  the  outer  fringe  of  your  diagram.  Mat  you  aware  of  personal 
resources  of  these  people  which  are  nor*now  being  used/lo  your. school? 
(hobbles,  talents,  special  Interests) 

Is  there  support  for  creative  r1sk-tak1ng  and  routine  questioning  of 
established  patterns?    (List  examples  to  support  your  answer.) 
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C.     OPERATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ORGANIZATI 


On  the  pages  which  follow  1s  a  description  qf  a  way  to  diagnose  problems 
1n  organizations  or  human  systems.*   You  will  note  that  the  matrix  provided 
has  three  dimensions:    (1)  levels  of  systems;  (2)  functions  of  systems  J  and 
(3)  operatlqnal  characteristics  of  systems. 

You  should  focus  your  attention  primarily  on  dimension  3.    As  you  read 
the  questions  under  each  operational  characteristic,  reflect  upon  your  own 
school.    You  may  want  to  refer  back  to  this  handout  later  on  as  you  proceed 
with  problem  solving  activities. 


4 


\ 


*  Adapted  from:    Saralle  B.  Northam,  (ed.),  Preparing  Educational  Training 
Consultants,  PETC  II,  Consul  ting,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
Portland,  Oregon.    1975.    pp.  5b-67. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSTIC  MATRIX  FOR  LOCATING  AND 
DIAGNOSING  PROBLEMS  IN  HUMAN  SYSTEMS 


ftoundarl* 

Productivity 
Individual  Dlff«r«nc«* 
Int  «r(f«pmd«nc 

P*rc*pt  Ion 
En«r*y 

Hal  r  r  1  a  1  Rtiourcvl  f_~7 
Skill 


Ft* 
Inf lue 

I  ml  tv  tdun  1 


Dyat! 


Ci  ou|> 


Organ i /At  Ion 


(!(hmuii  I  (  y 


Sot*  I  r(  y 


[I'linc  I  i  on  n) 
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Dimension  1:    Levels  oOjjm^nJ^tems 


V 


9 

ERIC 


The  Differential  Diagnostic  Matrix  focuses  on  six  levels  of  human 
systems:    the  individual,  the  dyad,  the  small  group,  the  organization,  the 
community  and  the  society .  %  person  may  be  functioning  at  any,  or  all,  of 
these  levels  at  any  given  moment.    The  interaction  jmong   these  levels  may 
be  problematic.    The  processes  within  a  level  may  produce. problems.  This 
dimension  of  the  matrix  provides  a  wav  to  think  about  human -systems .  A 
description  of  each  level  follows: 

external  conditions. 

n„,H-       a  social  unit  of  two  Individuals  which  develops  patterns  of  response 
Y  to  each  other  °-  intradyad  responses  -  as  well-  as  patterns  of 

response  to  other  levels  of  human  systems  -  for  example,  Interdy.d. 

A  small  social  system  of  individuals,  usually  with  .  ^-»r"1^s 
distinct  purpose  (committees,  clubs.  St        clasps  »c"^ a_?  f1ntra. 

TZr'll^Z  colons  erte^r-^r^up  ^ iU.lt. 

own   I'intraorSanizatlon  -  situation,  as  well  as  responding  to 
external  —  interorganization  --  stimuli. 

internal  to  itself  -  intracommunity  -  than  to  situations  externa, 
to  itself  intercommunity. 

Society:    A  social  unit  including  all  previous  levels ^^^T* 

cTdfnaK^^^^  «««*• 
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Dimension  2r\Functions  of  Human  Systens 
♦  procedures. 

PUnnlng  Is  concerned  with  specifying  objectives  and  procedures  for  achieving 
them. 

Legitimizing  is  concerned  with  specifying  which  subpart  1s  Re  sponsible 
9         f0?  contributing  in  particular  ways  to  part  cular  functions.  It 
includes  policy  making  at  the  organizational  level. 

Inventing  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  new  things  to  do,  reasons  for 
doing  them  or  ways  they  can  be  done. 

Evaluating  is  concerned  with  whether  what  is  desired  1s  being  done. 

Valuing  is  concerned  with  whether  what  has  been  done,  or  1s  Intended,  Is 
•truly  desired. 

Storing  Is  concerned  with  the  ways  that  things  which  are  needed  are  preserved. 

Retrieving  Is  concerned  with  the  ways  that  things  which  are  needed  are  made 
avai lable. 

Diagnosing  Is  concerned  with  determining  the  ways  that  things  are  operating 
1n  dynamic  terms. 

Assessing  1s.  concerned^! th  determining  what  exists  at  a  given  moment  in 
static  terms:"" 

Producing  Is  concerned  with  the  ways  work  1s  done  which  produces  (or  falls 
to  produce)  des,1red  objectives. 

Deciding  1s  concerned  with  the  ways  that  decisions  are  made  1n  the  system. 

Reporting  Is  concerned  with  who  Informs  whom  of  what  and  the  ways  they 
do  It. 

Validating  1s  concerned  with  how  Ideas  and  P^u™!sa^/hffrXmUt  *° 
be  sure  they  represent  values  and  efforts  assumed  tor  mem.. 
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frimens^n_3j_j^  of  Human  Systems,  ..  •  t 

>  A  major  part  of  the  diagnostic  work  of  the  facilitator  is  to  scrutinize 
and  verify  *hat  1s  problematic  1n  the  intrapersonal ,  interpersonal ,  group  J 
Intergroirp  and  organization  processes  as  they  occur  1n  the  operational  ! 
characteristics  pf  human  systems. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Individuals  identified  as  being  part(s)  of  the  system  are  said  to  have 

membership.    At  the  level  of  the  individual,  membership  applies  to  issues  of 

a  person's  self-identity.    It  speaks  to  questions  of: 

Who  am  I? 
What  can  I  be? 

What  do  I  expect  and  desire  of  myself? 


For  the  more  complex  levels  of  human  systems,  it  speaks  to  questions  such  as 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  member  of  this  group  .Organization, 

community  or  society?  / 
Will  I  be  accepted? 

How  will  I  be  expected  to  act  and  respond? 
What  norms  will  prevail? 
Will  I  be  trusted? 

Will  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  am  needed  and  respected? 
Will  I  feel  adequate? 

Will  my  personal  motivations  fit  in  with  those  of  the  group? 
How  much  freedom  will  I  have  to  express  myself? 

Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  membership  questions  as  well  as 

conflict  over  what  the  answers  to  such  questions  should,  be. 

INFLUENCE 

The  concern  here  1s  with  the  ways  that  influence  happens  among  and 
between  parts  of  the  human  systems. 

Is  influence  recognized  asya**normal ,  necessary  operating 

characteristic  of  the  system? 
What  behaviors  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable  as  kinds  of 

Influence  in  the  system? 
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Are  members  explicit  about  acpeptlng  certain  kinds  of  Influence  as 

well  as  rejecting  other  kinds? 
How  much  variance  of  Individual  styles  of  Influence  1s  tolerated? 
Are  different  bases  for  Influence  accepted  for  different  types  of 
situations,  e.g.  expertise  1n  one  situation  as  compared  to 
forceful ness  of  personal  style  1n  another?  ■ 
Does  the  use  of  Influence  tend  to  free  resources  of  Individuals 

rather  than  block  them? 
What  are  the  ways  that  leadership  occurs?  - 
i  Are  there  different  leaders  1n  different  situations? 

1  How  much  flexibility  of  Influence  and  leadership  1s  there  relative 
j  to  roles  and  status  of  different  parts  of  the  system? 

|  Problems  arise  from  lack  of  clarity  about  Influence  questions  as  well  as 

conflict  over  what  the  answers  to  such  questions  should  be. 


.erJc 


|feelings  i  . 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  contribution  of  psychology  1n  the  past  few 
|ecades  has  been  clarification  of  ways  that  feelings  affect  the  operation 
f  human  systems.    They  can  affect  any  and  all  functions  in  facilitate 
rid  blocking  ways.    Feelings  are  tangible,  measurable  and  enduring. 
Feelings  which  are  not  expressed  as  they  .occur  are  frequently  expressed 
laler  in  disguised,  inappropriate  and  obstructive  ways.    Questions  such 

as\these  are  Important: 

What  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable  ways  of  expressing  different 

r  kinds  of  feelings  1n  this  system?  arro..1a 
Are  there  arty  kinds  of  feelings  for  which  there  are  not  acceptable 

means  of  expression? 
Do  people  trust  each  other?  . 
What  are  the  characteristic  ways  that  less  acceptable  feelings  show 

themselves  and  how  obstructive  are  they?  ^n^c  ic 

|How  much  variance  in  individual  styles  of  expressing  feelings  Is 

tolerated?  o 
spontaneous,  open  and  direct  are  expressions  of  feelings? 
ie  Importance  of  the  expression  of  feelings  accepted? 

Problems  probably  arise  most  frequently  from  lack  of  clarity  about 
feelings.    They  also  can  stem  from  conflict  over  how  feelings  are 
expressed. 
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ROLES 

What  parts,  or  persons,  within  the  system  are  expected  to  carry  out 

which  functions  and  1n  what  ways?   While  there  are  general  expectations 

that  apply  to  all  members  of  a  system,  1t  Is  the  particular  combination  of 

commonly  shared  expectations  about  functions  people  will  perform  and  how 

they  will  relate  to  each  other  1n  perform^ jHfUhem  which  define  different 

roles  within  the  system.    These  kinds  of  questions  are  important: 

How  clear  am  I  about  what  others  expect  of  my  role? 

Am  I  clear  about  what  I  believe  others  should  expect  of  my  role? 

Are  most  others  clear  about  all  of  their  expectations  of  my  role, 

or  only  about  some  of  them? 
Are  there  differences  among  these  expectations? 

Are  there  other  roles  1n  the  system  about  which  there  are  differences 

or  a  lack  of  clarity? 
Are  the  expectations  of  each  role  realistic? 

Are  there  expectations  whic,h  place  roles  1n  conflict  with  each  other? 
Are  there  roles  missing  as  evidenced  by  functions  needed  by  the  system 
which  no  one  1s  expected  to  fulfill?  , 

Problems  frequently  arise  from  lack  of  role -clarity  and  conflicting 

expectations  about  a  role.    Another  important  kind  of  problem  worth 

noting  involves  the  overload  and/or  conflict  that  can  occur  from  demands 

on  individuals  who  are  in  more  than  one  role. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The  concern  here  is  with  the  passage  of  information  within  and  among  • 
parts  of  the  system.    Note  here  that  information  applies  to  things  that  are 
news.    TheVe  may  be  other  kinds  of  noise  in  the  system  that  are  unlntel 1 iglbl 


or  redundant.  Such  noise  usually  distorts,  rather  than  aids,  the  passage 
of  Information. 
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These  are  some  of  the  Important  Questions  about  communications: 

¥ 

Who  talks  to' whom  about  What? 

What  modes  and  personal  styles  of  communication  are  acceptable  or 

unacceptable  In  the  system? 
How  efficient  are  communications  In  terms  of  Information  flow  versus 

noise  and  redunYtoncy?  \ 
Is  there  feedback  of  information,  checking  for  understanding,  and 

opportunity  fo*  two-way  flow  where  needed? 
Are  formal  and  Informal  patterns  of  communication  primarily  functional 

rather  than  bound  1n  tradition,  conflicting  or  limited  by 

assumptions?  "  _ 

How  do  norms,  roles,  expectations  and  feelings  Influence  communications? 
Are  there  bottlenecks,  blocks,  gaps  or  points  of  overload  In  the  lines 

of  communications? 

VALUES 

* 

What  are  the  things  that  different  persons  or  parts  of  the  system 
believe  to  be  Important?    Such  things  Indicate  the  values  held  In  the 
system.    Values  are  based  1n  philosophy  —  the  understandings  of  meaning 
or  existence  1n  the  system.    Identification  of  gSals,  selection  of  means 
and  all  experiences  of  operating  the  functions  of  the  system  are  considered 
as  good  or  bad  1n  relation  to  Its  values.    Here  are  some  major  questions 

concerning  values: 

Have  the  philosophy  and  values  of  the  system  been  made  explicit? 
Are  the  values  of  subparts  of  the  system  explicit  and  congruent  with 

those  expressed  for  the  system  as  a  whole?   

Are  there  value  conflicts  among     subparts  of  the  system  or  between 

this  system  and  others  with  which  1t  must  relate? 
Are  the  goals  and  procedures  of  the  system  congruent  with  the  values 

1t  possesses?  .  

Is  there  continuous,  active  effort  to  Identify  values  and  explore 

philosophical  meaning  and  congruence  of  the  system? 

Problems  mostly  arise  when  there  1s  lack  of  congrulty  or  clarity  about 
values,  thus  causing  conflict. 
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GOALS 

Goals  of  the  system  are  those  measurable  objectives  which  It  strives 
to  achieve.    Some  goals  are  primary  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  system 
exists.    Others  are  Instrumental  to  the  achievement  of  the  primary  goals. 
They  sometimes  contribute  to  reaching  an  end  and  sometimes  to  maintaining 
the  system.    Important  questions  Include  the  following: 

How  explicit  are  the  goals  of  the  system? 
Have  all  critical  goals  been  Identified? 
Are  the  qoals  stated  operationally? 

Is  the  system  committed  to  any  goals  wh1chyare  Irrelevant  or 

detrimental  to  1t?  ( 
Are  the  goals  feasible  and  realistic?  v 
Are  there  conflicts    among   subparts  of  the  system  about  what 

the  qoals  are  or  should  be? 
Has  the  relative  Importance  of  goals  and  their  rel Iat1 onshlps  to 

each  other  as  primary  and  Instrumental  been  Identified i 

Problems  most  often  are  related  to  lack  of  clarity  about  goals.  Sometimes 
they  are  related  to  conflict.    When  a  problem  1s  one  of  conflict  about  goal 
1t  1s  wore  critical  if  based  on  value  differences. 

MEANS 

Means  are  the  particular  actions  taken  and  strategies  employed  to 
reach  the  designated  goals.    The  tasks  and  procedures  which  provide  the 
system's  functions  are  employed  in  these  strategies.    Means  are  the  ways 
a  system  reaches  its  goals.    Important  questions  concerning  means  include 
the  following: 

Are  the  means  which  are  being  attempted  clearly  spelled  out? 
Are  thev  feasible  and  realistic? 

Ze  different  subparts  of  the  system  all  clear  and  in  agreement 

concerning  these  means?  c„cfom  »<■  Wp11 

Are  these  means  congruent  with  the  values  of  the  system  as  well 

a&  dlrectlv  related  to  achieving  desired  goals? 
Mlqhrthere  be  l<de  "effects  of  employing  particular  means  which 

would  be  beneficial  and/or  detrimental? 
Mlghtj  there  be  other,  more  effective  means?  ^ 
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i. 

Problems  about  meanv0™^  Involve  lack  of  clarity  or  conflict  over  which 
are  best.     The  more  difficult  problems  about  means  concern  values  and 
questions  of  congruence.  •' 


SKILLS 

Skills  concern  the  level  of  ability,  complexity  and  sophistication  at 

which  things  are  done.    While  goals  and  means  |i1ght  be  clear  and  congruent 

if 

with  values  and  purpose,  a  system  might  still  have  difficulty  because  1t 

* 

lacks  the  skills  to  carry  out  a  designated  task  or  strategy.  Important 

questions  concerning  skills  include  the  following: 

Does  the  system  contain  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  the  best 

procedures  for  its  needed  functions? 
Are  one's  skills  needed,  used  appropriately  and  rewarded  In  the 

system? 

Is  there  imbalance  of  skills  or  overuse  of  some  procedures  simply 

because  certain  skills  are  available? 
Are  there  provisions  for  skills  practice,  upgrading  or  introduction 

of  new  skills  as  needed? 
Are  skills  of  persons  or  parts  of  the  system  matched  appropriately 

with  roles? 

Is  there  lack  of  clarity  or  conflict  concerning  skills  which  are 

needed  or  the  adequacy  of  skills  available? 
Are  available  skills  applied  appropriately?.  /  * 

Problems  generally  concern  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  skills. 

MATERIAL  RESOURCES 

In  a  broad  sense,  all  of  the  operating  characteristics  of  a  system 
may  be  included  under  a  category  of  resources.    A  more  limited  application 
of  the  term  is  intended  here.    Materials  resources  Include  the  physical 
plant  and  equipment,  the  financial  capitalization  and  the  operating  budget 

of  the  system.  1 

Are  material  resources  adequate  and  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of 
the  system? 
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Are  they  well  related  to  the  goals  and  means  selected  by  the  system? 
.  Is  the  system  constrained  or  facilitated  1n  Its  selection  of  goals <   

means  or  Improvement  of  skills  by  the  availability  of  material 

resources?  ^ 
Are  they  vainly  assessed  or  does  lack  of  clarity  about  them  let 

questions  of  their  availability  be  used  as  falsely  assumed 

constraints? 
What, are  the  sources  of  material  resources? 
Are  they  accurately  determined  and  fully  realized? 
Are  available  material  resources  a  valid  reflection  of  the  system  s 

value  to  Its  environment? 

Problems  concerning  material  resources  most  often  Involve  there  being  fewer 
resources  than  desired  or  conflicts  about  the  use  of  what  1s  available.  A 
frequent,  but  less  recognized,  problem  may  Involve  Invalid  rationalizing  about 
ways  in  which  lack  of  material  resources  act  as  barriers. 

ENERGY 

Human  systems  have  a  limited  amount  of  energy  that  can  be  Invested 

in  accomplishing  tasks  at  any  given  time.    These  questions  occur: 

Are  parts  of  the  system  faced  with  demands  beyond  their  energy  level? 
Is  there  equitable  distribution  of  energy  among  the  parts? 
Are  there  appropriate  provisions  for  rest  and  renewal  of  energy? 
Are  effects  of  workinq  too  hard  or  too  long  showing  up  as  other  kinds 

of  problem  issues  such  as  breakdowns  1n  communication  or  conflicts 

about  influence  or  role  definitions? 
Are  other  kinds  of  conflict, or  the  system's  reaction  to  conflict,  causing 

u/idue  drains  on  Its  energy? 

The  most  obvious  energy  problems  relate  to  mul t1 pie  demands  converging  on 
a  part  of  the  system.    A  serious  and  frequently  unrecognized  kind  of  energy 
problem  relates  to  poorly  managed  conflict  in  the  system.  Debilitating 
amounts  of  energy  can  become  tied  up  1n  the  repression  of  feelings,  falsely 
assumed  conflicts  which  are  not  clarified  and  real  conflicts  which  are  not 
negotiated.. 
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PERCEPTION 

This  factor  concerns  the  things  which  are  seen  1n  and  by  the  system- 
and  the  meanings  and  Interpretations  which  are  placed  on  them. 
Are  there  Important  things  which  are  not  seen? 

Do  some  roles,  or  parts  of  the  system,  tend  to  see  only  certain  kinds 
of  things? 

Do  some  parts  tend  to  distort  or  misinterpret  what  they  see? 

Does  reality  actually  appear  different  from  the  legitimate  perspective 

of  different  roles? 
How  much  overall  congruence  Is  there  1n  perceptions  experienced 

throughout  the  system? 
Are  similar  perceptions  demanded  of  all  parts  of  the  system  or  are 

reports  of  discrepant  perceptions  supported  as  a  potentially 

valuable  breadth  of  perspective? 
Does  the  system  have  ways  of  breaking  Its  psychological  set- periodical ly 

to  question  whether  1t  is  open  to  new  understandings  1n  a  changing 

world? 

Problems  arise  especially  from  perceptions  being  limited  by  old,  entrenched 
perspectives  and  from  failure  to  understand  that  the  same  phenomena  can 
appear  different  when  viewed  from  truly  different,  as  contrasted  with  simply 
limited,  perspectives. 

y 

INTERDEPENDENCE 

Interdependence  concerns  the  ways  the  parts  of  a  system  function  1n 
lation  to  each  other  to  fulfill tj^purpose . 

To  what  extent  do  they  rely  on  each*  other  for  differential  contributions 

to  this  fulfillment? 
Do  they  see  and  acknowledge  the  value  of  each  other  s  contributions? 
Do  they  seek,  use  and  acknowledge  help  from  each  other  at  times  1n 

performing  their  own  operations? 
Are  there  clear  norms  and  procedures  for  collaborating  and  sharing 
resources? 

How  much  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps  is, there? 
Do  norms  supporting  interdependence  conflict  with  appropriate  needs 

for  autonomy  and  periods  of  independent  functioning? 
Is  Individual  creatlveness  sacrificed  to  group  conformity  pressures 
in  the  name  of  "good"  teamwork? 


re 
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Is  interdependence  based  on  functional  expertise  which  supports  • 
freedom  of  operations  rather  than  authorityJfcd  bureaucratic 
regulations  which  are  constraining  in  theldjpck  of  flexibility? 
Do  some  individuals  feel  inadequate  and  dependft|W 
\     What  values  are  accepted  as  the  basis  for  collaboration?  , 
J      Do  competitive  norms  and  practices  conflict  in  situations  where 
°  cooperation  would  be  more  productive  and  rewarding? 

Most  frequent  problems  of  interdependence  probably  relate  to  conflicting 

norms  and  procedures  which  are  competitive.    An  important,  less  obvious 

kind  of  problem  stems  from  lack  of  functional  expertise  as  the  primary 

basis  for  parts  sharing  resources  and  working  together. 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

No  two  human  systems,  at  any  level,  are  the  same.    The  capabilities 
of  their  operational  characteristics  vary  according  to  the  unique  growth 
history  of  each.    The  issue  here  is  one  of  capitalizing  on  the  variations 
of  the  systems  which  are  subparts  of  a  larger  system.    Here  are  some 
important  questions  concerning  individual  differences: 

Are  there  procedures  for  identifying  the  unique  capabilities  of 
individuals? 

How  much  divergence  of  self-interest  is  tolerated? 

Are  there  clear  norms  and  procedures  for  negotiating  basic 

differences  of  self-interest? 
Are  there  norms  for  conformity  which  conflict  with  the  valtfjjg  of 

qrowth  which  is  based  on  the  interaction  of  difference*^ 
Do  others  know  and/or  attempt  to  discover  one's  full  range  of  resources? 
Do  expectations  of  a  role  or  group  extend  to  stereotyping  individuals  1n 

Are  subparts  of  a  system  used  flexibly  in  accordance  with  their  unique 
functional  capabilities  as  opposed  to  each  part  being  limited  to 
a  usual  set  of  tasks-? 

The  greatest  problems  concerning  individual  differences  relate  to  system 
'norms  which  deny  and  reject  them  in  failing  to  recognize  them  as  a  source 
of  strength  a*nd  growth.    While  individual  needs  tend  to  be  a  concern  in 
education,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  dynamics  and  implications  of 
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Individual  differences  of  resources  leads  to  especially  "difficult  problems. 
They  culminate  in  prejudice  and  discrimination  where  there  dould  be  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  exploration  and  evolution. 

« 

r 

PRODUCTIVITY 

The  concern  here  is  for  the  ways  that  the  system  knows  it  is  productive 
and  for  the  quality  rather  than  simply  the  quantity  of  productivity  1t 
accomplishes. 

-    Is  its  productivity  a  creative  synthesis  of  its  unique  needs  and 

resources  rather  than  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  capability 
of  its  subparts? 

Are  its  objectives  stated  operationally  so  that  it  can  be  measurably 

accountable. for  productiveness? 
Are  its  procedures  for  producing  efficient,  cost  effective? 
Are  the  products  of  the  system  congruent  with  its  values  and  purposes? 
t   Do  these  products  contribute  to- desired  social  ends  or  to  the  | 

maintenance  of  outmoded  or  objectionable  ends  as  viewed M 

other  systems?  •  / 

How  much  energy  is  spent  in  arguing  about  the  rightness  o^wrongness 

of  ideas  as  compared  to  developing  new  ideas  or  combining  1deas7 
Do  parts  of  the  system  experience  a  direct  sense  of  satisfaction  for 

their  contribution  to  productivity? 

The  most  observable  kinds  of  problems  concerning  productivity  Involve  low 
levels  resulting  from  inefficient  procedures  and  low  sense  of  satisfaction 
in  perceiving  one's  contribution..    Less  obvious,  but  perhaps  especially 
important  for  education,  is  a  lack  of  productivity  which  is  creative  and 


motivating  versus  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  a  tradition-bound  system. 
BOUNDARIES 

Boundaries  are  the  limits  which  keep  an  idea,  a  practice,  a  role  or 
'an  individual  out  of  a  system.    The  boundaries  of  human  systems  tend  to 
involve  expectations,  norms,  customs  and  psychological  sets.    They  tend 
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to  act  selectively  in  letting  some  things  in  and  keeping  others  out.  They 


often  relate  directly  to  values  and  role  definitions.    At  the  individual 
level,  boundaries  concern  personalized  involvement  and  exposure  of  self. 
For  small  groups  and  organizations  the  concern  is  more  with  norms  and 
customs.    For  the  community  and  society,  legal  and  political  factors  are 
more  obvious.    At  any  level,  boundaries  may  be  viewed  as  actions  of  the 
system  which  represent  its  choosing  to  be  exposed  and  influenced  by 


external  factors.. 

Is  the  system  permeable  in  that  it  exposes  itself  to  many  kinds  of 

external  influence? 
Is  it  vulnerable  in  .that  other  systems  cap  force  their  influence  on  ^ 

its  internal  operations?  ^ 
Are  boundaries  flexible  in  being  able  to  selectively  open  the 

system  to  influence  or  block  out  such  influence  based  on  rapid 

internal  decisions? 
Are  they  rigid  so  that  norms  or  expectations  must  be  broken  in~ 

traumatic  ways  to  be  exposed  to  something  new? 
How  planful  and  rewarding  does  %he  system  make  the  opening  of  its. 

boundaries?  4  ,  * 

Does  the  system  understand  and  acknowledge  its  own  control  over  its 

boundaries? 

.  Who  and  what  act  as  the  gatekeepers  of  the  system? 


Boundaries,  strategies  of  entry  and  temporary  relationships  across 


boundaries,  raise  the  most,  frequent  issues  for  those  attempting  to 
influence  change  in  education.  .        .  V. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS 
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1.  Present  overview,  of 


the  session 


\ 


Paired  teams  join 


3.  Fbrm  trios  or  quartets 
a  no  practice 
paraphrasing 


4.  Read  Instructions 
for  Round \ Robin 


5.  Round  Robin 
Round  1 
Round  2 
Round  3 


ERJC 


TIME 


3  minutes 


5  minutes 


10  minutes 


2  minutes 


/ 

15  minutes 
15  minutes 
15  minutes 


) 


RATIONALE 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 

i 


To  introduce  paired  teams  who  will 
work  together  for  the  rest  of  the 
workshop 


To  prepare  for  round  robin 


To  clarify  the  procedure 


To  exchange  data  and  practice  the 
skill 
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MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 

&  Objectives  &  Overview 


Grouping  Sheet 


HANDOUT  2,  Paraphrasing 


HANDOUT  3,  Instructions 
for  Round  Robi  n 


HANDOUT  4,  The  Helping 
Trio  (Quartet) 


o 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Review  schedule  and  objectives  for  this  session.  J 
Emphasize  the  need  for  active  listening  1n  helping 
relationships.    This  activity  asks  participants  to 
review  and  practice  some  basic  communication  skills 
needed  for  gr*oup  problem  solving. 


Ask  groups  to  bring  together  two  paired  teams  and 
Introduce  themselves  around  the  table. 


Ask  teams  to  form  trios  or  quartets  so  that  there  1s 
at  least  one  person  in  each  trio  from  the  other  team. 
Allow  time  to  study  the  handout,  then  demonstrate 
paraphrasing  with  another  trainer.    Ask  them  to 
discuss -when  the  skill  of  paraphrasing  will  be  most 
facultative.    Eacfc  speaker  1s  to  paraphrase  the 
preceding  speaker  before  talking. 


Instruct  participants  to  read  the  Instructions  for 
the  round  robin.    Then  explain  that  you  will  call 
time  every  8  minutes  for  the  observers  feedback,  and 
7  minutes  will  be-all  owed  for  discussion  before  the 
next  round  begins.    (Adjust  time  for  quartets,  6 
minutes  and  5  minutes.) 


Instruct  participants  to  report  to  one  another  what 
'they  see  as  the  situation  in  their  school,  and  their 
Assumptions  about  it.    This  exercise  begins  to  build 
a  norm  and  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  working 
explicitly  on  interpersonal  effectiveness  while 
working  on  a  task- such  as  critiquing  a  problem 
statement.    This  is  often  referred  to  as  working  on 
process  (t>f  how  we  are  working  together)  while  working 
on  a  task,  in  This  case  data  collection  about  the 
perceived  need.    Remind  participants  to  include 
Information  from  the  "Trouble  Shooting"  Checklist 
and  their  studies  of  the  School  as  a  Social  System. 
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6.  Debrief  the  process 


7.  Teams  describe 
situation  and 
assumptions 


8.  Closure 


9.  Data  Collection 
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TIME 


8  minutes 


15  minutes 


10  minutes 


?.  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  reflect  on  the  uses  of  the  skill 


To  obtain  input  from  each  team  menfcer 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  gather  data  about  how  participants 
view  training  so  far 
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MATERIALS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


7 

I 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms 


ERIC 


First,  ask  teams  to  share  briefly  what  effect  the 
deliberate  use  of  the  paraphrasing  skill  had  on 
the  group's  process.    Next,  ask  them  to  share  their 
reactions  to  being  monitored  for  the  use  of  the  skill. 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  that  deliberately 
monitoring  for  the  use  of  a  skill  helps  to  assure 
its  use. 


Ask  each  team  to  work  as  a.  total  tfroup  now  to  describe 
and  record  on  newsprint  the  situation  In  their  school 
and  their  assumptions  regarding  it.    Suggest  that 
participants  mill  about  and  read  one  another's  work 
during  the  break. 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their 
attention.    Before  ending  the  session,  review  the 
purposes  of  the  activity  and  its  applicability  in 
the  school  situation.    Name  the  various  processes 
and  activities  used  in  the  session  and  explain  how 
thl\y  can  be  adopted  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  school. 
Ask\if  participants  have  questions  or  need  further 
clarification  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  activity. 
Develop  clear  and  succinct  responses  which  help  to 
develop  psychological  closure. 


<enn 


ind  participants  to  fill  in  data  collection  forms 
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Time 
3  minutes 
5  minutes 

10  minuted" 
2  minutes 

45  minutes 


8  minutes 

15  minutes 

I  10  minutes 

2  minutes 
TOO  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

Acti  vi  ty 
Introduce  the  session 

Paired  teams  join  and  introduce  themselves 

Trios  (or  quartets)  practice  paraphrasing 

Clarify  round  robin  Instructions  * 

Discuss:    The  situation  1n  your  school  and  your 
assumptions 

Round  1    (15  minutes) 

Round  2    (15  minutes) 

Round  3    (15  minutes) 

Debrief  the  process  1n  trios  (or  quartets) 

> 

Teams  describe  and  record  situation  and  assumptions 
Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  begin  developing  consensus  about  the  nature  of  each  particular  school 
in  the  project.  K 

2.  To  practice  communication  and  group  process  skljls.  / 

3.  To  broaden  perspectives,  reality  check,  and  increase  team  building  skills 
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OVERVIEW 

> 

This  module  1s  the  first  of  several  which  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  effective  communications  1n  problem  solving.    Two  teams  combine  so  that 
the*pract1ce  of  the  skill  can  be  done  between  per^ns  who  have  less  familiarity 
with  one  another's  perceptions.    Working  1n  trios  or  quartets  permits  more 

4 

"air  time"  for  each  Individual  than  can  be  permitted  when  the  group  1s 
larger.    The  skill  to  be  practiced  1s  paraphrasing. 

The  process  used  here  will  broaden  perspectives  by  allowing  participants 
to  hear  about  the  situation  from  diverse  points  of  view.    Reality  checking 
takes  place  as  the  speaker  hears  the  effects  of  his  w6rds  on  the  listener 
when  they  are  reflected  back  to  him  1n  the  paraphrase.    The  norm  of  careful 
listening  and  clarifying  1s  essential  to  teamwork. 


o  ^ 


MODULE  4 
HANDOUT  2 


PARAPHRASING 

(For  Helpers) 


Hake  sure  you  understand  the  ideas,  Information  and  suggestions  of  others. 
TTTcfiecFyouT understanding,,  state  the  other's  idea  in  your*  own  words  or 
give  an  example  that  shows  what  you  think  she  was  talking  about. 

i 

Examples:  "Is  this  ... (statement) ...  an  atcurate 

understanding  -of  your  idea?" 

"Would  this  be  an  example  of  the  point  you 
made?  ...  (then  state  a  specific  example)" 

A  good  paraphrase  is  usually  more  specific  than  the  original  statement.- 

Example:  Pam:      "Joe  is  unfit  to  be  a  manager." 

Paraphrase  A:  "You  think  he's  not. right  for  his  job?" 

(Too  general.    If  Pam  .agrees  with  it,  you  , 
will  still  not  know  what  she  means  by  "unfit. 
.  You  have  merely  the  illusion  of  understanding.) 

Paraphrase  B:  "You  mean  that  Joe  is  dishonest?" 

(Specific.  Pam    might  answer,  "No.  Joe's 
honest  but  he  doesn't  plan  and  forgets  details." 
Thus  this  paraphrase  leads  to  a  clarification  of 
the  way  Pam  is  using  the  word  "unfit.") 

»  » 

You  can  sometimes  get  some  clarification  by  asking  "What  do  you  mean?"  or 
by  saying,  "I  don't  understand."    However,  you  get  sharper  clarity  when  you 
paraphrase,  because  you  show  what  your  present  unterjtaj^        and  thus 
enable  the  other  person  to  address  her  clarTfication  to  the  specific 
misunderstanding  you  have  revealed. 

Beft^Tyou  agree  or  disag/ee  with  a  remark  you  should  make  sure  that  the 
remhrk  you  are  responding.)^  is. really  the  message  the  other  1s  sending. 
Paraphrasing  is  one  v*ay  of  testing  this. 


MQPULE  4 
HANDOUT  3 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ROUND  ROBIN  EXERCISE 


The  Task:    Help  each  other  clarify  and  Improve  the  communication  of  concerns. 

  \ 

The  Procedure;    Round  Robin  of  three  rounds. 

1.  In  each  round 

One  person  will  ask  for  help  to  clarify  and  Improve  his  statement. 

Me  1s  the  HELPEE. 

One  person  will  assist  the  helpee  with  his  tasjc.  She  is  the  HtLPER. 

One  or  two  people  will;  watch  the  interaction  between  the  helper 
and  the  helpee.    They  are  the  OBSERVERS. 

2.  In  each  round,  you  will-be  interrupted  twice. 

Time  will  be  called  after  5  to  6  minutes.  You  will  be  told  what 
the  observers  saw.  The  observers  will  give  their  repo^  and  all 
four  members  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  1t. 

Time  will  be  calJed  again  4  to  5  minutes  later.    At  this  time  the 
roles  of  helper,  helpee  and  observers  will  be  taken  by  different 
persons  in  the  quartet,  and  the  above  procedure  will  be  repeated. 
The  procedure  will  be  repeated  a  third  and  fourth  time  to  complete 
the  round  robin.    Each  of  you  will  have  had  a  turn  in  each  role  of 
helper,  helpee  and  observer*.  * 


GUIDELINES  fOR  YOU  AS  AN  OBSERVER: 

Your  job  as  an  observer  is  to  be  as  mucNUike  a  candid  camera  as  possible. 
Make  notes  of  exactly  what  is  said  and  done  that  Illustrates  the  things  you 
are  observing  forT  Use  quotes  when  you  report  your  observation.    DonJ^  \  ^ 
evaluate  in  giving  your  report  with  comments  such  as,    It  was  good  when.  .  . 
Don't  .  interpret  why  things  happened  or  what  they  might  have  meant/w,1th 
cTmmfnts  such  as,  "You  confused  him  when.  .  .,"  or,  "The  reason  you  said  that 
was    .  .,"  or,  "You  got  mad  when.  .  .".    It  is  up  to  your  observees  to 
evaluate  a^d  interpret  if  they  wish  to.    You  are  to  report  only  the  facts 
such  as,  "When  she  said,  'That's  a  silly  idea,'  you  turned  your  chair  around 
and  stamped,  your  foot." 
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THE  HELPING  QUARTET 


OBSERVER 

Keeps  notes 
Watches  time 
'  Shares  -jobservatlonr,  afterwards 
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MODULF.  5  (p.  la) 


F  I  LLINGS  AND  IM MCI  PI  IONS 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Introduce  tWe  session 


?.  Warm-up.  Trios 
discuss  feelings 
here  and  now 


3.  Read  HANDOUT  2, 
"Teel  i ncjs  as  a 
Source  of  Data" 


4.  Read  HANDOUT  3, 
"So  If- Know!  edge 
Questionnai  re" 
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3  minutes 


b  minutes 


lb  minutes 


10  minutes 


RAT  10NAIF 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations  y 


To  provide  focal  interest  for 
reading  paper 


To  provide  cognitive  input 


To  allow  quiet  for  reflection  on 
sol f- knowledge 
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I'lll,  INGS  AND  PI  RCl'PTIONS 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 

&  Objectives  and  Overview 


HANDOUT  7,  Feel  i  rigs  as 
a  Source  of  Data 


Explain  to  the  fjroup  that  earlier  activities  asked 
them  to  pool  their  data  derived  from  facts  and 
^opinions.    This  activity  asks  them,  to  pool  the  data 
which  originates  from  another  source:  feelings. 
The  data  gained  from. feel i ngs  are  important  for 
•  skillful  communications  and  decision  making. 


Discuss  feelings  about  what  you  learned  about  yourself 
in  last  session. 


Tell  participants  they  have  15  minutes  to  read  the 
paper  * 


INSTRUCTIONS    STRAIT  GY 


HANDOUT  3,  Sel f- Knowledge 
Ques  t  ionna  i  re 


Ask  participants  to  read  the  Handout,  "Questionnaire 
on  Sel  f-Knowledge ,"  and  make  notes  on  their  responses. 
Allow  5-10  minutes,  or  until  they  seem  to  be  finished. 
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rtEl  1NGS  AND  PLRCEfMIONS 


ACTIVITY 


.. ....  st 


5.  Discuss  Questionnaire 
in  Trios 


fc.  Debrief  the  exercise 


,    Share  with  group 
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T1MI 


40  minutes 


10  minutes 


5  minutes 


RAT IONAI F 


To  share  experiences  and  responses  to 
group  behavior  and  to  practice  describing 
feelings  and  to  increase  awareness  of 
feelings 


To  clarify  and  summarise  the  learnings 
of  the  experience 


To  achieve  closure 
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II I  I  1NGS  AND  PI  KM  PI  IONS 


MATERIALS 


Chairs  arranged  i  n 
circles  of  threes 


HANDOUT  4,  Discussion 
Questions 


INSTRUCTIONS   CTPAK  f,Y 


Ask  participants  "to  group  in  trios  (the  'sane. ..trios 
from  previous  sessions).    These  people  will  provide 
psycTioYoVrcaT  sVpport.  for  one  another  and  facilitate 
group  openness.    Instruct  participants  to  decide  how 
revealing  or  open  they  wish  to  be  in  sharing  their,, 
responses  to  the  questionnaire.    The  questions  have  - 
been  grouped  into  six  clusters,  and  it  may  facilitate 
discussion  to  disYuss  the  questions  and  answers  in 
clusters.  V 

Read:    Trios  should  manage  their  time  so  that  each 
•member  gets  to.  answer  at  least  one  question  from  a 
cluster  before  moving  on  to  the  next  cluster. 

Participants  are  to  use  helper-helpee  skills  during 
the  discussion.    The  helper  has  this  special  duty: 
each  time  he  perceives  an  expression  of ■  feel ing- i n 
the  helpee  which  is  not  described,  he  is  to  ask  the. 
he  1  pee,  "Do  you  feel  _  (embarrassed,  tense, 

happy,  etc.)  here  and  "no wV  tal Icing  about  this?" 
The  trainer  should  call  time  every  10  minutes. 

NOTE:    A  perception  check  is  not  "How. do  you  feel?" 
A  more  open  communication  reveals  the  perceptions  of 
the  person  asking  the  question.    Data  about  feelings 
are  often  based  on  assumptions;  a  perception  check 
tells  you  if  they  are  a  factual  part  of  the. situation 


\ 


Instruct  teams  to  debrief  the  oxefcls^j,  using  1104 
as  a  guicfa.  -  Allow  ten  minutes,  then  ask  if  groups 
wish  to  share  insights  gained  into  ^he  Bolman  Model 
or  communications  skills. 
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'.   8.  Closure 


9.  Data  Collection 


ERIC 


S3- 


[Mi 


10  minutes 


?  mi  mites 


rationale: 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  qathcr  data  about  how  participants 
view  the  training  so  far 


\ 
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MAT  I  (HALS' 


IIANOOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


J 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Data  Col  lection  forms 


\ 
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Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  in  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the 'school.    Ask  if  participants  have 
questions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  fill  out  data  collection  forms 


n  o  V 
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r 

SCHEDULE        '  • 

Time  Activity  » 

3  minutes  Post,  the  schedule  and  introduce'  the  activity 

5  minutes  Warm-up.    Kow  do  you  feel  now.  / 

\b  minutes  Read  paper  "Feelings  as  a  Source  of  Data" 

10  minutes  Study  questionnaire  on  sel f- knowledge 

40  minutes  Discuss  the  questionnaire  in  trios,  and  practice 

perception  checking 

15  minutes      •  -  Debrief  the  exercise  ■ 

10  minutes  Closure       >  . 

2  minutes  Data  Collection 

.  v 

100  minutes  i 


,~  v.  . 
A. 


OBJECTIVES 

i      lo  increase  one's  self-knowledge  of  how  one  works  in  groups 

?.    To  reflect  on  changes  one  may  wish  to  make  in  style  of  face-to-face 
communi cations  .  •  * 

3.  To  facilitate  group  openness 

4.  lo  increase  awareness  of  all  the  sources  of  data 


'I— 
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OVERVIEW 


Productive  teamwork  1s  dependent  on  the  Interpersonal  skills  and 
the  data  gathering  and  sharing  skills  of  team  members-.    Effective  teams 
gather  data  from  all  sources.    Feelings  are  a  source  of  data  which,  are 

frequently  discounted.  f 

%**  • 

Among  many  groups  there  is  a. norm  of  suppressing  or  ignoring  feelings. 
Sometimes  it  is  r^pt  appreciated  that  feelings  are  a  rational  mental  process 
for  decision  making.    Sometimes  feelings  are  suppressed  because  people  do 

■"V- 

not  know  how  to  share  them  in  helpful  ways. 

When  feelings  are  bottled  up  and  ignored  for  too  long,  they  tend  to 
erupt  in  inappropriate  ways  which  can  be  destructive.    Yet,  when  they  are 
shared  -with  co-workers  as  a  part  of  the  descriptive  data  about  a  situation, 
they  provide  indispensable  data  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  the 
projf ct  is  to  be  successful. 

This  module  provides  guidelines  and  practice  in  describing  feelings 
and  checking  perceptions  to  encourage  school  personnel  to  accept  feelings 
.as  a  valuab'e  source  of  data,  and  to  practice  sharing  feel  ings -and  percep- 
tions in  ways  which  are  helpful. 
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FEELINGS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DATA 


In  previous  activities,  you  have  practiced  separating  facts  from  opinions. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  use  the  following  operatTonal  definitions 
of  these  two  concepts: 

-  A  statement  1s  accepted  as  a  fact  when  no  one  challenges  1t. 
It  may  be  supported  by  statistics,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate  and  verifiable. 

-  Opinions  are  beliefs  which  are  not  based  on  certainty,  but 
seem  to  the  believer  to  be  true  and- valid,  according  to  his 
experience. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  consider  another  source  of  data  which  is  equally  powerful 
feelings.    Our  working  definition  here  1s  that: 

-  Feel inqs  are  a  subjective,  spontaneous  response  accountable  for 
enthusiasm,  appreciation,  disinterest,  apathy,  etc. 


DATA  = 


FACTS,..,  OPINIONS, 


-  T  

FEELINGS 


INFORMATION 


l 


A  statement  may  be 
considered  a  fact  when 
no  one  chal lenges  it.  . 


A  bel ief  in-what 
seems  to  the  be- 
liever to  be  true. 


J 


A.  subjective  response 
(accountable  for 
enthusiasm,  appreciation, 
disinterest,  ap&thy,  etc.) 
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1  Often  feelings  are  credited  with  the  success  of  a  program  or  blamed  for 
its  failure.    Therefore,  feelings  must  be  considered  as  data.  Moreover, 
an  activity  on  feelincjs  is  important  in  interpersonal  communications. 

2  Because  of  the  importance  of  feelincjs  in  Interpersonal  communications ,  ^ 
even  such  an  innocuous  statement  as,  "It.  looks  as  though  it  might  rain, 
may  have  strong  emotional  charge  if  the  Speaker  is  planning  a  twenty-mile 
hike  or  has  recently  endured  a  long  drought.    To  misunderstand  the  feeling 
behind  a  statement  or_question  may  lead  to  total  mis-communication.. 

3.    Conmuni cation  of  feelings  is  often  inaccurate  or  even  misleading,    A  blush 
may  indicate" the  person  is  feeling  pleased,  or  it  may  indicate  annoyance, 
embarrassment  or  uneasiness.    What  looks  like  an  expression  of  anger  often 
results  .from  hurt  feelings  or  from  fear.    Non-verbal  expressions  convey 
feeling  without  identifying  it,  and  verbal  expressions  ("Get  out!  ')  may 
convey  feeling  but  not  describe  it. 

4     Coninunicating  your  own  feelings  and  understanding' the  feelings  of  others 
is  an  extremely  difficult  task.    Still,  if  you  wish  others  to  respond  to 
you  as  a  person,  you  must  help  them  to  understand  how  you  feel.  Likewise, 
if  you  aWconcerned  about  another  person  and  about  your  relationship  to 
him,  you ISst  try  to  understand  his  emotional  reactions. 


JHE  SKILL 

Although  we  usually  try  to  describe -our  ideas  clearly  and  accurately,  we 
often  do 'riot  try  to  describe  our  feelings  clearly.    Feelings  are  expressed  in 
many  ways,  but  we  do  not  usually  attempt  to  identify  these  feelings. 

1      One  way  to  describe  a  feeling  is  to  identify  or  name  it.    "1  feel 
angry."    " I  feel  embarrassed."    "I  feel  comfortable  with  you. 

2,    Since  there  are  not  enough  namas  or  labels  to- encompass  the  broad 
range  of  human  emotions,  we  invent  other  ways  to  describe  our 
feelings     One  such  way  is  to  use  similes:      "I  feel  like  a  tiny 
frog  in  a  huge  pond."    A  girl,  whose  friendly  overture  had  just  been 
rebuffed,  said,  "I  feel  like  1  have  just  had  an  arm  amputated. 

3  -  A  third  way  to  describe  a  feeling  is  to  report  what  kind  of  action  ( 
the  feeling  urges  you  to  do.  "1  feel  like  hugging  and  hugging  you.. 
"I'd  like  to  slap  you."    "I  wish  I  could  walk  off  and  leave  you.  v 

.  •  ) 

4-     In  addition,  many  figures  of  speech  serve  as  descriptions  of  feeling. 
"I  just  swallowed  a  bushel  of  spring  sunshine." 
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111!   I  IRS1  1ASK: 

Pesc  riln  ticj  Your  Own  loelincjs 

When  doserihin«i  your  tooling,  try  to  make  d oar  what  for  1  i »«is  vou  .no  _ 
experienoinq  by  i  dent  i  f  yi  mi  thorn.     Iho  statement  must  (1)  refer  to     I,  mo, 
or  "my,"  and  (?)  spec  iMy  son*'  kind  ol   leolinq  by  name,  simile,  ac  turn  ,\ urqo 
or  ot  hot"  f  i  quro  o  t  speech  . 

Iho  tollowimi  oxaniplos  show  tho  relation  between  two  kinds  of  expressions 
of  feelinq,  (1)  thoso  that,  describe  what  tho  sprier  is  feelinq, ^nd  (?)  those 
that  do  «rot      Notice  that  expressions  ol   feolittq  which  describe  the  speaker  s 
emotional  state  are  more  precise,  less  capable  of  misinterpretation  and,  thus, 
convoy  more  accurately  what  feelings  are  affecttriq  the  speaker. 


[  xpress  i  ruj  fee  1  incj  by  dose  rib  i  n<j 
your  «mik>  1  ional  st  a  f  o  . 


I  x])t  ess  i  ri(j  for  I  i  _ng_  wi  thout 

dos  colli  i  ng  your  enK)ti  onal  s  t.a to 


'  1  feel  embarrassed. 

'll  fool  pleased."  f 

'I  feel  annoyed."      •  / 

"I-  fool  anqry !" 

"  I '  in  worried  about  t  h  i«> 

"M  feel  hurt  by  wli.it  you  said." 

"I  enjoy  tier  sense  of  humor." 

"1  respect  her  abilities  and  competence." 

"I  love  her  but   I  feel  I- shouldn't  say  so." 

"1  hart  too  much  to  hoar  any  more. " 
"1  fee  I  a  miry  at  mysel f." 
"  1 1  m  anqry  wi  \  ti  you. " 


lUushinq  and  saying  nothing 

.Suddenly  becoming  silent  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation 


'Stub's  a  wonderful  person." 


'Shut  up!  !  !" 


SI  NO  INC.  ONI   Ml  SSAC.t  y 

Because  emot  ional  states  express  themselves  simultaneously  fn  words, 
;,  actions  and  in  physiological  changes,  a  person  may  convey  conirjdic:tory 
,,>„aqos  about  what  he  is  feelinq.    lor  example,  his  actions  (a  smile  or 
1,,,,,-h)  may  contradict  tiis  words  (that  he  is  anqry).    The  clea rest  emot  onal 
J  Limitation- occurs  when  the  speaker's  description  of  what  he  is  fe  oling 
matches,  and  thus  amplifies,  what,  is  being  conveyed  by  his  actions  and 
other  non-verbal  expressions  ol  loelimj. 
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Nt  GAT  I VI  I  JJ.J  J  NGS__  Nj  I  P  T_0  CI  If  ( *K  f 

The  aim  iy  describing  your  own  feelings  is  to  start  a  dialogue  that- 
will  improve1  your  relationship  with  t.ho  other  person.    Alter  all,  others'    *  * 
need  to  know  how  you  feel   if  they  are  to  take  your  toolings  into  account. 
Negative  feelings  are  signals  that  something  may  be  going  wrong  in  a  re- 
lationship with  another  person,    To  ignore  negative,  feel  ing.s  is  like 
ignoring  a  warning  light  that,  indicates  an  electrical  circuit  1$. over- 
loaded.   Negative  feelings  are  a  signal  that  the  two  of  you  need  to  check 
for  misunderstanding  and  faulty  communication. 

After  discussing  how  each  person  sees  the  situation  or  the  relationship, 
you  may  discover  that,  your  feelings  resulted  from  false  perceptions  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  other  person's  motives.     In  this  case,  your eel ings  would 
probably  change.    However,  the  other  person  may  discover  that  her  actions  are 
arousing  feelings  in  you  that  she  wasn't  aware  of  --  feelings  that  others 
beside  you  might  experience  ^n  response  to  her  behavior  --  and  she    may  change. 

In  short,  describing  your  feelings  should  not  bo  an  effort  to  coerce  the 
other  into  changing  so  that  you  won't  feel  as  you  do.    Rather,  you  report 
your  inner  state  as  just  one  more  piece,  of  information  that  is  necessary,  if 
the  two  of  .you  are  to  understand  and  improve  your  relationship. 

SIC0N1)  f ASK: 

Perce]) t  ion  Choc k 

You  describe  what  you  perceive  to  be  the  other's  inner  state  in  order 
to  check  whether  you  understand  what  she  feels.   That  is,  you  test  to  see 
whether  you  have  decoded  her  Expressions  of  feeling  accurately.  You 
transform  her  expressions  of  feeling  into  a  tentative  description  of  her 
feeling.    A  good  perception  check  conveys  this  message,  "T  "want  to 
understand  your  feelings  --  is  this  (making  a  description  of  her  feelings) 
the  way  you  feel?" 

\  m 

txamples: 

"I  get  the  impression  you  are  angry  with  me.    Are  you?" 

(NOT:     "Why  are  you  so  angry  with  me?"    This  is  mind  reading,  not 

percept  i  on  check  i  ng . )  ,. 

"Am. I  right  that,  you  feel  disappointed  that  nobody  commented  on  yoiy 
suggestion?"  *  .  • 


"I'm  not  sure  whether  your  expression  means  that  my  comment  hurt 
your  feelings,  irritated  or  confused  you.",  '  4 

Note  that  a  perception  check  describes  .the  other's  feelings,  and  does 
not  express  disapproval  or  approval".    It  merely  ^conveys ,  "This  is  how  I 
understand  your  foeTThgs.    Am  l\ccurate?  - 


9  ^ 


Munui  i  s 
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HOW  I  MO  I  1  ONAI    MAliS  I  XPKI  SS   Mil  MSI  I  VIS 


Somebody  1 s 
Act  ions 


Interpreted  via 
Si  lent  As  sump  t  inrr 


1  ead  to  Some 
I  t  I  cm-  t   in  You 


VI  Nl 


Your  N 
Decod  i  nc| 
.  System 


i'hys io logica I  Response 


I  mot  iona ]  States 


fven  when  you  are  - 
unaware  of  your 
feel ings ,  your 
emotional  state 
may  express  i  tse 1 f 
in  these  ways. 


Physiological  f  xpress ion :  Heart  Rate,  Breathing, 
Blushing,  Sweating,  Weeping,  Trembling  ... 


f xpress ion  in  Actions;  Hugging,  Smiling,  Hitting, 
looking  At  or  Away,  Slouching,  Biting  Lips  ... 

V 


I  xpres*.  ion  i n  Wprds 

COMMANDS: 
1)111  SI  IONS: 
ACCUSA1 IONS: 
NAMI   CAI  I  I  NO: 

SARCASM: 


JUIHiMI  NTS  ' 
Approva  1 : 
Mi  sapprova 


'.Shut  up!" 

'Is  it.  safe  to  drive  this  fast?" 
'You  don' t  earn  about  me." 
'You're  rude." 

'You  certainly  make  a  person 
feel  appreciated." 

"You1  re  wonderful  !" 
"You  talk  too  much." 


ni  SCRIIM  IONS  01 


LING 


Y-  !  can  UL'MiYibe 
you)  feelings 
(  ll  ■   wh'Mi  you  are  ■ 
aware  i  '  wS.it  they 


I  hurt,  too  .much  to  hear  any  more." 

I'm  .it  raid  of  going  this  fast." 

It  hurt  my  feelings  when  you  forgot 

my  I)  i  r  t.hday."  / 
I  felt  put  down  when  you  ignored  my 

comment." 
I  resent,  it  that  you  don't  seem  to 

appreciate  what  I  did  for-you." 
I  really  enjoy  your  &nse  of  humor." 
I'm  getting  bored  and  beginning  to 

tune  out." 


erJc 


liohn  I.  Walleri,  adapted  from  IPC,  NWRl  L ,  Portland,  Oregon 
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MODI  II  I  h 
IIANDOUI  . 


I  l\- KNOWt  I  IHil   ()HI  SI  10NNA1RI  * 
DIRICIIONS 

1.  Part  it  i  pants  arc  to  mkj/\ choice  as  to  how  revealing  or  open  they  wish 
to  he.    Discussion  I'tPrfs  ab^juf  30  minutes.    Plan  to  spend  no  more  than 
about  !>  minutes  on  each  cluster  o(  !i  statements.    xBe  sure  each  member 
has  the  opportunity  to  Xliaro 'sel  t- knowledge  before  next  speaker  begins. 

2.  listeners  should  .he  alert  to  expressions  of  feeling  which  the  speaker 
does  not  describe.     It  \s  the  listeners'  responsibility  to  check  their 
perceptions,     lor  exampjje,  a  1  i  stoner. might  say,  "I  noticed  that,  when 
you  were  talking  abm^jJ-^nnoy ing  leaders  you  seemed  nervous'.     Is  that 
how  you  fel t  ?" 

Cluster  1  '/  .  ^ 

1.    When  I  enter,  a  new  group  1  feel  '  

42.    When  a  group  starts  I  

3.  When  people  first  meet  me  they  v  

4.  When  I'm  in  a  new  group  I  feel  most  comfortable  when 
h.    When  people  remain  silent  1   feel  >  

Cluster'  2 

6.    When  someoifc  does  all  the  talking  1  

,7.     I  feel  most  productive  when  a  leader  

8.     I  feel  annoyed  when  the  leader  


I  feel  withdrawn  when  

10.     In  -a  group,  I  am  most  afraid  of 


Cluster  3  '  # 
11'. ""When  Someone  feels  hurt  1  --■ 

12.  I  am  hurt  most  easily  when  

13.  I  feel  loneliest  in  a  group  when  »  

14.  Those  who  really  know  me  think  I  am  

lb.     I  trust,  those  who  


«.  "So 


Cluster  4 

16 f    I  am  saddest  when  

17.  I  feel  closest  to  others  when 

18.  People  like  me  when  I  

lc>.    Love  is  

20.     I  feel  loved  most  when.  ......  . 


Cluster  5 

21".    "If  I  could  do  it.  all  over  again  .„  

22.     My  greatest,  strength  is  j  •• 

>3.     I  could  be. .  ?  ■  

24.     I  am   

*  from  TRAINING  NEWS,  Volume  11,  No.  2,  1967. 


) 


Momnr  w 

IIANIK)lll  4 


DISCUSSION  QUI  SI  IONS 


1.    IX)  you  fool  any  different  towards  one  anot.hor.as  a  result  of  having 
described  feelings? 


?.    Did  you  leabi  anything  new  about  one  another  hyx  dwelling  your  perceptions? 


1.     l)o  you  feel  that  you  have  new  tommuni cation  skills? 


4.    Where  do  feelings  and  personal  differences  fit  into  the  Bolinan  Model? 


5.     Do  yog  have  any  additional  insight,  into  the  situation  and  assumptions 
you  described  about,  your  school? 

a  team,  can  you  sum  up  one  generalization  y^ou  wish  to  share  with  the 


6.  As 


g  roup 


fan? 


«1-  i 
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I'KlNl  1PAI  V  1KA1N1NC  I  OP  PKlUI  MM  API  KMIIP 


AC  M  V !  1  Y 


1 .  Int.roduct  i  on  and 
!      '  Ovo rview,  Warm- up 


!  ? 


A 


I  ocate  own  s  tyle  on 
Blake1  s  (irid  and 
share 


!  3. 


Present  Theories  of 
Man axemen  t 


4. 


Preson t  McGregor' s 
Ihcjorios 


|  h .  Di  scuss  Theori  es 


minute 


1(1    Mil  II  lit 


es 


minutes 


!>  minut.e.s 


1!)  minutes 


In  a  1  iow  pa  rl.i  c ipant s  to  form 
appropriate  expoi  tations  for  this 
session  and  the  next  one;  to  pair* 
prim  ipals  in  work  ijroup  dyads. 


lo  cause  principals  to  begin  to 
appreciate  how  their  processes 
a  f  fee  t  product  i  vi  ty 


In  allow  prim: i pal s  to  begin  to 
experience  the  processes  which 
they  will  lead  durinq  the  next 


spss  1  on 


To  present,  the  implications  of 
tlie  various  concepts 


■To"  permit  parti ci pan t.s  to  develop 
plans  for  implementing  the  Theories 
in  produc t  i ve  ways 


6.  Introduce  concept  of 
consensus 


!i  jninutes 


lo  develop- appreciation  for 
participatory  decision  making 


MOgill  I  6  (p.  It)) 


PRINCIPAI  V  1  RAINING  I  OK  PROJI 


API  RSHIP 


MATF  RIAl  S 


HANIXMH   1,  Schedule  S 
Objectives  and  Overview 


HANIXWI  ;\  l-P 
I  eadorsh  ip 
Questionnaire  & 
Blake's  Grid* 

I  IT.niRI  1  II 


I 

HANDOUT  3 

(Modulo  7,  Handout  ?) 
Theories  of  Management 


HANDOUT  4 

(Module  7,  Handout  3) 
McGregor's  Theories 


Newsp  rint: 

"How  can  you  share 
the  Florida  assess- 
ment data  wi  th  your 
teachers?" 


HANDOUT  5 

(Module  7,  Handout  4) 
Consensus  4Bui Iding 


INMRIK  1  I0NAI  MRATTGY 


Present  purposes  and  overview  of  session.     Then  ask 
principals  to  draw  or  write  their  idea  of  a  perfect, 
vacation  on  a  piece  of  paper,  pin  it  to  their  shirts 
and  find  another  person  who  most  agrees  with  them. 


Ask  principals  to  fill  out  the  l-P  Leadership 
()ues  t  ionna  i  re' and  score  it.'.     Ihon,  briefly  review 
B 1  ake 1  s  (iri  d  ( see  tec ture tte) .    Ask  pri nci pal  s  to 
place  themselves  on  the  grid  where  they  are  now 
and  where  they  would  likt<  to  he.    Share  with  the 
pa i  red  princ i  pal  . 


Ask  principals  to  examine  the  Theories  of  Management 
and  make  t  he i  r  se 1 ec  t  i  ons . 


f  Study  McGregor's  Theories  —  is  an  actual  handout  to  J 
be  given  to  participants  after  thqyhave  made  their 
selections. 


Discuss  in  pairs  how  McGregor's  Theories .coul d  be 
put  into  practice  to  help  a  group  move  to  the 
desired  position  on  Blake's  Grid.    After  a  few 
minutes,  ask  each  pair  of  principals  to  think  of 
six  strategies  for  sharing  the  Florida  assessment 
data  with  their  teachers.    Two  strategies  should 
reflect  the  9-1  position,  two  strategies  should 
reflect  the  1-9  position,  and  two  strategies  should 
reflect  the  f>-b  position  or  9-9. 


Introduce  concept  of  consensus.    Ask  participants  to 
read  'the  paper  comparing  voting  and  consensus  decision 
making.    Ask  for  questions.    Read  with  participants  the 
ground  rules  for  group  consensus.    Tell  participants 
they  are  to  follow  the  guidelines  during  the  following^ 
exercise .  v  •  ■  -  ■  •  . 


o 
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PRINT!  1 1  Al  S1  TRAINING  FOR  PROJl  fl  MAOfRSHlP 


Afl  1VI  1Y 


/.  Pairs  sr 1 oc  t  three 
strategies  hy 
consensus 


8.  Pairs  join  and  street 
top  throe  priori  ty 
prat t  i res 


0.   lho  two  groups  confine 
and  select  throe  top 
priori  ty  prac  t  i  cos 


I  Ml 


10  minutes 


10  minutes 


RA1 10NALL 


lo  practice  consensus  decision 
-  mak  i  ng 


10  minuses 


10.  Review",  gui  do  I  ines  f  or     j     IS  minutes 
noxt  session 


lo  practice  consensus  decision 
mak  i  mi 


lo  practice  consensus  decision 
making 


lo  pn?ptnv.  principals  to  lead 
the  nex  tt  soss  ion 


29y 


( 


MODULE  6  (p.  2b) 


MUNCIWU  S'  TRAINING  TOR  PROJITT  I  FADF'RSH IP 


MATFRIAl  S 


Newsprint:  . 

MHow  can  you  share  the 
Tlprida  assessment 
data  wi  th  your 
teachers?" 


Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


Guidelines  for  Trainer 
MODULE  7 


INSTRjlCl  ITjNAI  STRATEGY' 


Ask  pairs  to  so  loot,  th  r  oo  strategies  by  consensus 
from  among  the  six  they  thought  of.  /Ask  them  to 
pretend  they  are  actually  going  to  use  the  strategies 
and  to  agree  to  the  use  of*  the  3  best  strategies. 


Pairs  join  with  one  or  two  other  pairs  and  select 
top  three  priority  practices  (by,  consensus) .  When 
two, pairs  join,  they  will  have  six  favorite  strategies 
Tell  them  to  choose  the  three  best  ones  by  consensus. 


The  two  groups  combine  and  select  three  top  priority 
practices  (by  consensus).    Continue  this  sequence 
until  the  entire  group"  has  chosen  three  top  priority 
strategies  by  consensus.    If  there  is  not  time, to 
complete  the  process,  be  sure  to  end  the  activity  at 
a  time  when  all  groups  have  successfully  reached 
consensus.    Do  not  allow  two  combined  groups  to  • 
begin  the  process  unless  there  is  time  for  them  to 
reach  consensus. 


Present  principals  with  trainer  guidelines  to  be  y 
used  during  morning  session  and  invite  discussion. 
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HANDOUT  1  (p.  1) 


PRINCIPALS'   [RAINING  I  OR  PROJKCl  I EADhRSHIP 


\ 


Tijne 
5  minutes 

10  minutes 
5  minutes 
5  minutes 

15  minutes 

5  minutes 

10  minutes 

10  minutes 

10  minutes 

0 

15  minutes 
90  mirtutes 


SCHjDUtI 

Introduction  to  the  session)    purposes  and  overview 
Blake's  Grid 
Theories  of  Management 

Study  McGregor's  Theories 

&> 

Discuss  theories  in 'pairs  and  develop  strategies  for 
using  them 

Introduction  to  consensus 

Pairs' select  three  Strategies  by  consensus 

■»  * 

Pairs  join*  and  select 'three  strategies 

Two  groups  combine  and  select  three  favorite  strategic: 
by  consensus 

Debrief  and  plan  for  morninq  session  (Module  7) 

•  r 

OBJECTIVES 


1. 

2. 
3. 


To  introduce  some .  theories  which  affect  the  climate  and  productiveness 
of  groups 


To  introduce  some  techniques  which  facilitate  group  consensus 

To  prepare  principals  to  serve  as  team  leaders  during  Module  7, 
Management  Theory  and  Goal  Consensus 


■3  01 


MODULf -6 
•  HANDOUT  1  (p.  2) 

OVFRVIFW 

r 

This  modulo  is  to  prepare  the  principals  to  serve  a$A  trainers  for 
Module  #7,  Management  Theory  and  Goal  Consensus.     The  activities  in  th1fc< 
module  develop  a  rationale  for  studying  management  theories  /ind  for  power 
sharing  with  all  levels  of  the  organization.    They  are  intended  to 
encourage  school  personnel  to  reflect  on  management  styles  and  to  plan  for 
making  desirable  changes.  -  > 

Power  sharing  is  not  easy,    It  always  seems  to  thote  who  have  power 

that  if  they  share  their  power  with  others,  they  will  hc*ve  Tess  for 

themselves.    The  truth  is  when  power  is  shared,  it  grows..    This  can  be 

demons t rated  by  observing  the  differences  between  a  group  with  a  few 

powerful  people  and  a  group  f  i  lied  wi  th  powerful  people.    Since  the 

purpose  of  education  is  to  empower  children,  ways  of  making  others  feel 

« 

stronger  and  possessed  of  a  greater  sense  of  personal  efficacy  should 
be  a  central  focus  of  a  school  improvement  program.    Consensus  decision 
making  is  such  a  means.    In  this  module,  principals  will  learn  a  technique 
which  encourages  input  from  each  individual,  and  yet  .takes  very  little 
time.    One  of  the  .reasons  why- consensus  decision  making  is  not  us Qd  more 
frequently  may  have  to  do  with  its  inefficiency.    The  technique  practiced 
here^  may  provide  insight  into  ways  to  plan  meetings  so  that  everyone  can 
speak  within  a  short  length  of  time.  "  ■ 
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MODULF  6 
HANDOUT  2  (p.  1) 


T-P  LEADERSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE* 


The  following  Items  describe  aspects  of  leadership  behavior.    Respond  to  each 
item  accordinq  to  the  way  you  would  be  most  likely  to  act  If  you  were  the 
leader  of  a  work  group.    Circle  whether  you  would  be  likely  to  behave  in  the 
described  way  always  (A),  frequently  (Fj^-  occasionally  (0),  seldom  (S),  or 
never  -iij) .  '*  A,  . 


A 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 

A 
A 

A 
A 


/ 


F 

r 

F 
F 

F 
F 

F 
F 

r 

F 


F 
F 
F 
F 


0 

0 

0 

0 
"i 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
.0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


s 
s 
s 
s 

s 
s 

s 
s 

s 
s 


s 
s 
s 

■  S 


N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 

N 
N 

N- 
N 


N 
N 
N 
N 


If 
1) 

?-) 
3) 
4) 

5) 
6) 

7) 
8) 

9) 
10) 

ID 

12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 


were  the  leader^of  a  work  group  .  .  . 

would  most  likely  act  as  the  spokesman  of  the  group. 

would  allow  members  complete  freedom  in  their  work. 

would  encourage  the  use  of  uniform  procedures. 

would  permit  the  members  to  use  the  1  r  own.  judgment 
n  sol  ving  problems . 

would  needle  members  for  greater  effort. 

would  let  the  members  do  their  work  the  way  tKey 
think  best. 

would  keep  the  work  moving  at  a  rapid  pace. 

would  turn  the  members  loose  on  a  job,  and  let  them 
no  to  it.  4 

would  settle  conflicts  when,  they  occur  in  the  group. 

would  be  reluctant  to  allow  the  members  any  freedom 
of  action. 

would  decide  what  shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be 
done. 

would  push  for  increased  producti on. 
would  assign  group  members  to  particular  tasks, 
would  be  willing  to  make  changes 
would  schedule  the  work  to  be  done.  * 


•   *f rom  A  Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences  for  Human  Relations  Training, 
Vol.  1,  Pfeiffer  and  Jones,  University  Associates  Press,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1969, 
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MODULE  6 

\ 


x       HANDOUT  ?  (p.  ?) 


16)  I  would  refuse  tq  explain  n\y  actions.  4 

17)  I  would  persuade  others  that  n\y  ideas  are  to  their 
advantage. 

18)  I  woufd  permit  the  group  to*  set  its  own  pace. 

t 
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MODULE  6 
HANDOUT  ?  (p.  3) 


The  facilitator  Instructs  the  participants  in  the  Scoring  os  follows: 

A.    Circle  the  item  number  for  items  1,  3,  9,/ 10,  11,  15,  16,  and  17. 

R.    Write  a  "1"  in  front  of  the  cl  rclecM  temsf  Jo  which  you  responded 
S  (seldom)  or  N  (never).  / 

/  i 

C.    Write  a  "1"  in  front  of  i  terns  not  jLijrcWd' to  which  you  responded 
^  A  (always)  or  F  ( frequentTyT-  I 

I).    Circle  t^tie  "l's"  which  you  havewri  tterV  in  front/ of  the  following 
items:    2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  14,  16,  and  18. 

E.  Count  the  circled  "l's."    This  is  yourl  score  fo»J  concern  for  people 
Record  the  score  in  the  blank  following  the  letter  "P"  at  the  end 
of  the  questionnaije.  j 

F.  \ount  the  uncircled  "l's."    This  is  y(jur  score  ror  concern  for 

production.    Record  this  number  in  th^  blank  fpjlowinq  the  letter 


The  faci  1  i  tatordi  stributes  Manaqerial  Grid  sfieets  ai^d 
to  follow  the  directions  on  the  sheet.    He  then  leads  a 


instructs  participants 
discussion  of  the 


Implications  that  members  attach  to  their  location  within  the  grid. 


X 


V 


LOCATING  ONESELF  ON  THE  GRID: 


.Directions:    In  order  to  locate  yourself  on  the  Managerial  Grid  below  find  your 
score  for  Concern  for  Production  on  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  Grid.    Next,  move 
up  the  column  corresponding  to  your  Production  score  to'tihe  point  of  intersection 
with  your  Concern  for  People  score."  "TTace  an  "X"  at  the  intersection  that 


represents  your  two  scores.  Numbers  in  parentheses  correj; 
styles  on  the  ^Managerial  Grid 


pond  to  the  major 


The  T*P  Leadership  Questionnaire  was  adapted  from  Sergiovannl,  Metzcus, 
and  Burden's  revision  of  the  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 
(T.J.  Sergiovanni,  R.  Metzcus,  and  L.  Burden.    Toward  a  particularistic 
approach  to  leadership  style:    some  findings.    American  Educational  Research 
Journal,  1969,  6,  62-79).  "~~ 
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THF  MANAGERIAL  GRID  *  * 

f 

What  makes  a  work  group  so  enthusiastic  and  committed  that  they  work, 
overtime  and  use  their  personal  resources  to  solve  organization  problems? 
Many  observers  credit  the  management  style  eft  the  organization's  leaderships' 
When  the  decision-making  process  is  shared  with  all  the  members  in  the 
organization,  "ownership"  is  extended,  giving  each  member  af sense  of  having  A 
a  personal  stake  in  the  operations  and  outcomes  of  the  group.  x 


HIGH 


UJ 
— J 

o 

UJ 
CL 

o 

UJ 

CJ 

O 


LOW 


9 
8 
7 
.  6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

LOW 




1 

X 

X 

—  • 

*•  

• 

4r 

\ 

X 

3  '  4  5  6  7  8  1  9 
CONCERN  FOR  RESULTS 


HIGH 


5  BASIC  THEORIES 


(1,1)       Exertion  of  minimum  effort  to  get  required  work  done  is  appropriate 

to  sustain  organization  membership   „  . 

(1,9)      Thoughtful  attention  to  needs  of  people  for  satisfying  relationships 

leads  to  a  comfortable,  friendly  organization  atmosphere  and  work  tempo 

(9,1)      Efficiency  in  operations  results  from  arranging  conditions  of  work  in 
such  a  way  that  human  elements  interfere  to  a  minimum  degree 

(5,5)      Adequate  organization  performance  is  possible  through  balancing  the 
necessity'to  get  out  work  while  maintaining  morale  of  people  at  a 
satisfactory  level 

* 

(9,9)      Work  accomplishment, is  from  committed,  people;  interdependence  through 
"common  stakes"  in  organization  purpose  leads  to  relationships  of 
trust  and*  respect. 


ir^os 


*  R.  R.  Blake  and  J.  S.  Mouton,  The  Managerial  Grid,  p.  10. 
Publishing  Co.,  Houston,  Texas,  1964. 
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v 


B  ADDITIONAL  POSS  IRTt.  IT  IL  S+     ■     '  ' 

—        ■-  ^  k 

9,5  Benevolent  autocrat  .- 

\  - 

5,9  Facilitdtive  " 

9,1/U9  Paternalism 

(Blended)  * 

9,1/1,9     Wide-arc  pendulum 
(to  &  fro) 

9,1  Staff  counterbalancing'.    The  Splitting  "two-hat"  Approach 

line  1,9  ' 
Intermittent 

9,1/1,1      Win-leave  cycle 

5,5  Statistical,  reactive  around  the  grid 

CONFLICT.  .RESQl.y_TJ_0_N 

9,1  Suppression 

1,1  Withdrawing  into- neutral  i ty 

5,5  An  effort  to  encompass  the  difference  through  accommodation  and 

compromise 

9  9  Confronting  the  difference  by  exploring  reservations  and  doubts  and 

by  reviewing  the  facts,  data  and  logic  bases  of  the  difference 

v"  H0W_T0  USE  THE  GRID 

1.  Locate  the  square  on  the  grid  where  you  currently  operate,  and  the 
square  in  which  you  would  ideally  operate— ei  ther  as  a  classroom 
manager,  school  or  special  projects  manager. 

2.  Think  of  several  processes  for  sharing  decision  making  and  ownership 
with  all  the  members  of  the  group.  *  ^. 

3     Include  in  your  plan  means  for  gathering  data  on  the  concerns  of  ' 
individuals  at  frequent,  regular  intervals.    Remember  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  face-to-face  pulse  taking. 

4.    Include  in  your  plan  means  far  sharing  common  concerns  across  the 
entire  organization. 

5     Beinq  able  'to  operate#in  the  upper  right  hand  quadrant  of  the  grid  is 
'    largely  dependent  upon  the  group's  ability  to  surface  differences  and 

confront  them.    Leadership  is  crucial  in  resolving  conflicts  satisfactorily. 
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Rl  A^l  '  S  MANAC.ri'IAl    (1RI  I) 


\ 

r 


[  KCTJIRl  I  II"  :  ^for  tluvtra  intM 

Blake  and  Mouton  developed  " lhe  Managerial  llnM"  to  demons trate  how 
t ho  leadership's  concern  lot'  people  ami  for  ptodurtion  operates  to  influence, 
t ho  work  climate  of  the  organizat  ion.     The  lower,  left  hand  corner  of  the 
^id  represents  low  concern  for  people  and  for  tasks.     This  is  the  condition 
in  a  school  in  which  the'  prinr  ipal  has  a  private  consulting  business,  a 
community  volunteer  position,  or  some  other  involvement  which  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time.     The  school  "runs  itself,"  morale  may  bo  "medium  to  low,  and 
hardly  anyone  does  more  than  the  ininimum  squired  to  qot  the  job  done. 

The  upper  1  off  coy^nor  of  the  qrid  ^presents  high  concern  for  people 
and  little  concern  for  the  task.     llns  climate  is  ajfct  to  develop  in  a  school 
where  no  one  seriously  believes  that   it  is  possible  to  do  a  better  job  than 


5*  ) 


is  currently  beinq  done,  but   the  leadership  is  comir "Mod^.o  makinq  the 
climate  a  pleasant  one  for  those  who  must  divvy  on.     The  principal  in  this 
schoo'l  is  likely  to  turn  over  the  instructional  program  to  committees  and  J 
to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  building  and  budget  accounts.  Morale 
in  this  school  is  higher  than  in  the  1-1  school,  but  the  staff  does  not  feel 
a  great  deal  of  job' satisfaction ,  and  the  number  fof  children  who  are  expected 
to  fail  with  learning  tasks  does  not  change  very  much  through  the  years. 
I      The  lower  right  hand  corner  ffi  the  "grid  represents  high  concern  for  the 
task  and  little^for  petople".    The  principal  in  this  type  of  school  runs  a 
"tight  ship"  K\d  knows  everything  that  is  goinq  on  in  the  school  at  all  times. 
Reporting  procedures  are  strict  and  efficient.    Everyone  has  a  clear  assign- 
ment  related  to  all  the  school  goals.  '  There  may  be  more  competition  than 

3W       ■   .  , 


/ 

WWII  I  6 

LLC.  1  URL  TIL  (p,  2) 

cooperation  among  staff -members  ,  and  school-wide  innovations  aiV  initiated 
and  dovel  oped  .  through  I  he  efforts  of  the  central  Readership. 

The  uppeT1  right  hand  corner  represents  hoth  high  concern  for  people  and 
for  tasks.     The  principal  keeps  himself  informed  ahout  all  the  needs  in  the  v 

w 

school,  and  actively  j)l  ans  with  teachers,  being  sure  that  everyone  lias  a 
chance  to  speak -on  each  question.-     Ihis  principal  we  1. comes  criticism  and 
input  from  everyone  about,  what  Ihe  school  should  do  and  how  it  should  be  done. 
Ho  has  high  standards  and  expectations,  both  for  himself  and  /or  others. 

v.* 

This  principal  is  very  concerned  to  maintain  high  productivity  in  the  schools 

and  he  is  equally  concerned  about  the  people  who  are  doing  the  producing, 

so  that  he  responds  quickly  to  expressed  or  implied  concerns  from  staff  and 

» 

community  members.  Ihe  relationships  in  this  school  are  charac teri zed' by  trust, 
respect  and  openness. 

When  the  principal  swings  back  and  forth  between  high  concern)  for  people 
c^d  high  concern  for  productivity,  the  results  may  be  a  fairly  efficiently  run 
school  and  a  staff  wi  th  satisfactory  morale;  or  i-v  effect  may  seem  paternal- 
istic, insincere,  autocratic,  and  so  on.    When  the  principal's  behavior  cannot 

i, 

be  predicted  by  the  staff,  as  when  there  are  abrupt  shifts  in  the  leadership 
style,  trust  is  decreased  and  the  climate  is  more  likely  to  resemble  the  l-l 
school.  ■  / 

Job  satisfaction  is  related  to  high  productivity  as  well  as  to  personal 
regard.    Morale  is  highest  in  schools  when1  the  principal  is  clearly  concerned 
about  the  school's  standards  and  about  the  well  being  and  satisfaction  of  those 
in  the  school,  and  demonstrates  hoth  concerns  by  exertinq  effort  continuously 
and  consistently. 
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T)n  of  conflict   is  (  r  i  t  i  t  dl  (o  the  do  vel  opmont  of  an  open 


climate.     In  the  "  coun  try-c  I  rtb  a  tmosphenj"  of   the  1  -()  school  ,  conflict,  is 


must  not  bo  allowed  to  -(jot.  in  the  way  of  the  job.     In  the  !>-!>  school,  conflict 
loads*to  aceommadat ion  and  compromise1.     In  the         school,  differences  are 
confronted  through  explorations  wh i c h  examine  the  facts,  data  and  logic  of  the 
situation  and  attempts  are  made  .l,g  develop  a  collaborative  solution  through 
consensus. 
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Till  OR  1 1  S  Of  MAnM'.I'M!  Nl 


# 


Whether  oho  realizes  it  or  not,  one  has  hie  is  about  how  organ i  7  a  tions 
or  institutions  should  hi1  manned.  .  Ihe  following  checklist  is  designed  to 
have  you  reflect  upon  a  variety  of  statement*,  reqardinn  people,  organizations 
and  management.     You  are  asked  to  check  earh  statement  according  to  whether 
you  strongly  ajj ree  /  agree  ,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree.     Ihe  checklist 
is  for  your  private  inflection;  vpu  vill  he  asked  to  share  as  many  of  yrtur 
responses  as  you  wish  will)    >n^  ;.'Mer  piM-snn. 
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a* 


Ik  01  \c\  of  M.ui.iytM 


0) 


c 


i/i 


*3 


cn 
e 
o 


o 


1  . 

r: 
~n: 

4. 

t: 

67 
77 

ir 

"57 


.        <3      '  •  

"  TT  cFnTTiTibnY  Yre  IVvoraKlr,' work  iVa'  na.turaj  ™)[  ij^^jyjjfsiS^SJiyl^-'-. 
"Tor'  achj^ving"  oVVjarii  ia'tionaV  goals_,  sol  f -marfaQeiiien  t.  is.  qften_  .ij1^^.AP-e_,l?il?J-0. 

'  ^TfvTtTm~OGcj]n>  a  t  a"  Fro  ad  a^'iJ\iittor  survival  lo_ve_1(.   ^    

Tt  f^cti vFToam  work  provides  .V  wi  do  span  o!  Aon t ro li,  wUh  supervision  T>e1ng 

gericyryl  rather  than  detailed.  \   .  

"•Bpst  people "liavFTft'tlo  capacity  Tor  cr>M  t  i \,i  t  ,<  involving  organization 

p  rob  1  ems .  "  \  ...  L  !  

"  Rew"a"rds~"wh iVF  sajti'sa'y  pqiV  and"  sec  iVl  nerd-  ,  a\  won  as  bread  and  butter 

needs ,  conduce  to  self-control   in  line  wi  ih org  mi /a tional  objectives.   

"  Most  peop4e"have  Tit  tie  aiiihi  t  ion  or"  Ho  si  re  Tor  responsTbl  Ti  ty  ancTp  refer 

to  be  di  re c  ted .  .......  J  

Tffocti  ve'  teamwork Toc(  urs  when  authorii,  tlovr   un  i  "1  a  tA***ti1 1°y 
to  subordi  na  te  . 


ii  ly  f  ron  super  loir 


TO. 

~rr: 


WorFTs  jnh_crently_  distasteful  Jo  jnost  M\>'|  le. 
JhT^capacTty  Tor"  oVoatl  vi  ty  i  s  unTioVu  J  i  1  i/od  j  n  r»nj 


Uf/pti  m  orjjdni_zations_.   

TffecTi  ve  "wi  rVi  hn- arr  ,Vri(|.MirfVtsTirr(,'l  t.,  !  ho  individual  as  an  isolated  unit 

and  o rga n i 7o  p r i ma r i  1  v  9 i n  terms  of  his  physiological  being.  

effective  man  aqement"  "an  aTyzo'V  and  "plat  e.  t.«  1  s  in  or^r  to  make  work 

routi  ni  zed.  .     .  ......  r,  

Most  people"  ~niust  Ve,  closely"  con '  rolled  aru.   H'len  coerced  to  achieve 

organ  i  zati  on  obje c  t_i  ves . 


•J%-    Creatl  vi  ty  for  solving  an  organ  \:  a>  ion'     problems  is  widely  JfctrTbuted 

throughout  its  membership.    "   _•_ , — T  

JB.    Teamwork  enaETes  the  consideration  of  the  individual  as  a  social  being 

and  structures  work  i noways  that  do  not  ignore  the  fullness  of  the  person. 
TF7  *Tf  fecti  ve*' man  age  men  t"  arranges  for"  t  earns  to  see  the  Meaningful ,  whole  of 

the  task,  and  r.equi  res  -vari  etv  in  activities  and  the  application  of  skill 

_   and  judgment.  . ...  — , — _^  _ 

IT    TeamwoTF  Ts  most  prwfutTi  v>  when  authority  flow,  from  formal  and  informal 

sources,  up,  down,  and  across  the  team.   i  

T8^    The  most  effec tTve. "manager  see's"  t n  it   that,  in  arranging  teamwork,  the 

span  of  ^control'  is  narrow  ami  supervision  is  close.  
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*  McGregor's  Theories  X  and  Y 

The  proceeding  statements  reflect  two  opposing  views  of  human  motivation.  The 
characteristics  of  Theories  X  and  Y  are  summarised  in  the:  following  tables, 


Assumptions 


Theory  X 


Theory  Y 


1.  Work  is  inherently  distasteful  to 
most  people. 

2.  Most  people  have  little  ambition  or 

,     desire  for  responsibility  and  prefer 
to  be  directed. 

3.  Most  people  have  little  capacity  for 
creativity  involving  organization 
problems. 


4.  Motivation  occurs  at  a  bread-and- 
butter  survival  level. 


1.  Work  Is  as  natural  as  play  if 
conditions  are  favorable. 

?,  for  achieving  organizational 
goals,  sel f -management  is  often 
indispensable. 

3.  Creativity  for. solving  an  organi- 
zation's problems  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  its 
membership. 

4.  Rewards  which  satisfyNego  and 
social  needs,  as  well  as  bread- 
and-butter  needs  conduce  to  self- 
control  in  line  with  organizational 
objectives. 


5.  Most  people  must  be  closely  controlled    5.  The  capacity  for  creativity  is 
and  often  coerced  to  achieve  organiza-        under-utilized  in  organizations 
tional  objectives. 


Theory  X 


Implications  for  Teamwork 

Theory  Y- 


1.  Authority  flows  unilaterally  from 
superior  to  subordinate. 

2.  Span  of  control  is  narrow  and 
supervision  is  close. 


'3.  The  individual  is  considered  as  an 
Isolated  unit,  and  work  is  organized 
primarily,  in  terms  of  his  physiologi- 
cal'being. 


4.  Work  is  routinized. 


1.  Authority  flows  from  formal  and 
informal  sources,  up,  down,  and 
across  the  team. 

2.  Span  of  control  is  wide,  with1 
supervision  ^ing  ^general  rather 
than  detailed.  1 

3.  The  individual  is  considered  as  a 
social -psychological -physiological 
being  and  the  structuring  of  his, 
work  does  not  ignore  the  fullness 
of  man^. 

4.  The  task  is  a  meaningful  whole,  , 
providing  some  variety  and 
requiring  some  skill  apd  judgment. 
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Using  these  two  models  McGregor  then  developed  a  set  of  scales  for  use  in 
group  development.    The  left  side  of  each  scale  represents  X,  the  right  Y. 


Trust 
Support 

r 

Communication 
Listening 

Tea*  Objectives 
Conflicts 


Theory  X 


High  suspicion_ 

Every  man  for 
himself 
1 


T 


Guarded,  cautious 
T         2~  3 

We  don't  listen 
to  each  other ^ 


1  2  3 

Not  understood 
1  2"  3 

Deny,  avoid, -or 
suppress 
1  Z 


Theory  Y 


High  tVust 


7  • 


Genuine  concern 
for  each  other 


Open  and  authentic 

T~~    "5  6  ""    «  7 

< 

We  understand  and 
are  understood 
"4  "5  "       6  7 

Clearly  understood 


y 


~7 

Accepted  and 
"worked  through" 


Theories  X  and  Y  Worksheet  , 

1.  Summ$ze  in  your  own  words  the  basic  differences  between  the^two  theories 

'•'  >  «    *  .  ■ 

■      «'      ■ ,  ■ 

2.  *  What  are  the  implications  the  theories  have  for  educational  goals?  for 

managing  schools?  / 

3     With  reqards  to  school  and  classroom  management,  how  consistent  is  your 
behavior  with  your  beliefs  and  values?    Your  unique  strengths  and  personal 
style? 


4.    Share  these  opinions  with  your  paired  team  mates w 
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A  COMPARISON  01    TWO  Off.  IS  ION-MAKIN(i  PKOHSSIS: 
V01  IN(i  AND  CONSf  NSUS-BHII  I) INC, 


By  A.  I  ro  Schomor,  Hi  P. 


Everyone 


75-: 


The  number  of 
people  in  the 
group  SOv 
af f i  rmi  ng  t he 
^lecis  ion 

few 

2 
1 


Author  i  tari.in 
Deris  ions  n i<i r if • 
by  one  or   i  i?1 
Jjuperyi  sorb 


'Vi-rrc  In  which  the 
group  '  s  feel  i  ngs  , 
op  i  n  i  ons  and  i  deas 
!trv  incorporated  >ti to 
the  dec  i  s  ion 


n  I  Ml  i'l  ,  | 


Vote-Taking 

The  vote  of  the  majority  (51  ) 
determines  when  a  derision  is  made* 
and  what  its  content  is  when  the 
vot^  taking  procedure  is  used.  Vol 
taking  hinges  on  agreement  w i  Mi  the 
mo  t  i  on , 


'iu  I  jn  i  t  ion* 


l.jnsensus-Bui  1  di  ny 


Voting  will  allow  discussion  to 
change  the  original  motion) only 
insof£r~~as  the  changes  do  mot 
filter  the  original  intention  of 
the  motion. 

Discussion  of  a  motion  tends  to 
divide  a  gr^p  into  "those  for" 
and  "those  against." 


f  nnpa 


-    Ciinseu -ii^  iiuucK  t roni  the  root  Latin  word 
"ron ;onsimi"  which  means:  "To  feel  together. 
A  group  h.is  r<*M  h<  d  consensus  (which  nay  be 
low  or  hit]h  as  above  chart  shows)  when  the 
Members  of  thr  tjrmip  feel  together  enough 
on  a  lines  t  inn  and  i  ts -sol  utions  so  that  all 
of   the  group  members  are  willing  to  help 
i mp  1  f mi pp t   the    le:  j  s  ion  . 

i  i  sons 

I .  (.(Miseusus-bui-lding  process  attempts  to 
incorporate  all  points  of  view,  if  at  all 
possible,  inf(/  the  solution  of  the  quest i 


("oiisensus  l>ui  1  di  ng  encourages  the  entire 
group  to  think,  as  a  whole,  of  a  solutinr 
upon  which  it  can  act  as  a  whole. 
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f  nnpa  »-i  son- 


Taking  a  vote  freezes  t  he 
group  majority  and  minnri'y. 


Voting  usually  proceeds  ai cording 
to  -"Robert's  Rules'  of  Order.  ' 


5    Roi«  hing  .1  consensus  means  that  all 
►  sides  I  re  I   that   they  have  been  heard 
and  accepted,  mid  consensus  emerges 
as  ten  tat  i ve ,  of  ten  e\perimental 
soluM'm  to  the  ouesfion  in  which 
toe  hr\t  of  all  poults  of  view  hav«- 

Immmi  used 

•1     [".nsonsus-hu  i  t'rfi  ng  pi  octets  accord  : 
t'i  1  1  1 11c  iples  o*  t  ho  d  i  scuss  ion  mot  hi 
an  I  e  1  our  io--s  the  total  group  to 
mmmi  1   r  responsibility  for  leador^h 

v  :  I  V  1  ■  ■  ■       (  I   IMC   f  j'.M!  1  1     I  Ol  OS  )  . 


Voting  can'  be  faster,  hut  often 
inipl einun ta  t  i or1  f»*   dpi  1  .  i«>n  »«, 
si ower . 


Imsi.  »  i  s  1  ..re.iMis  s  t akes  n.^re  t  i r..e 
f  1  .  ■       .  •  »  r,,  -     h - . 1    1  i-r>  1  pmen  t  .1 1  ;  o*1    ;  • 


Di  scuss  ion  occ  ur  i  n 
atmosphere . 


f  •  1  ■ 


Discussion  of  a  "motion"  foeusu 
attention  on  the  solution  to  a 
problem. 


1  - 1  j  -Miii  t 
fi  t  mo'.pliorr . 


n     i  n 


i  n  an  i  nfor 


fonsensns -bin  1  ding  logins  with  the 
problem  and  discusses   it  thoroughly 


I  Ml 


lid  i  ov  rvol 


MODUl  I  6 

HANDOUT  f)  (p.  3) 


GROUP  CONSf  NSUS  f.ROUND  Rl M  rs* 


Your  group  has  been  asked  to  employ  the  method  of  group  consensus  in 
reaching  its  decision.    This  means  that  the  list  of  training  needs  should 
be  agreed  to  by  each  group  member  before  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  group 
decision.    Consensus  is  sometimes  difficult  to  reach.    Therefore,  you 
should  not  expect  that  agenda  items  will  meet  with  everyone's  complete 
approval  quickly.     Try,  as  a  group,  to  make  each  item  one  with  which  all 
group  members  can  at  least  partially  agree.    Here  a^e  some  guides  to  use 
in  reaching  consensus. 

1.  Avoid  arguing  for  your  own  individual  judgments.    Approach  the 
group  task  asing  logic  whenever  possible. 

2.  Avoid  changing  your  mind  only  in  order  to  tvach  agreement  and 
H    r       avoid  conflict.     Support  only  those  items  with  which  you  are 

able  to  agree,  somewhat  at  least. 

3.  Avoid  "conflict  reducing"  techniques*  such  as  majority  vote, 
averagi  ng ,  or  t  rad i  ng ,  i  n  reaching  doe i s  ions . 

4.  View  di  fferencrv  of^npirlion  as  helpful  rather  than  a  hindrance 
in  dec  is  ion-maki  ng.  j 

i 

5.  Remember  to  use  the  skill  oi  paraphrasing  to  help  vou  clarify 

•  the  meaning  of  statements  made  by  other'     particularly  when  the 
statement  is  in  opposition  to  your  own  <  pinion. 

6.  Silence  is  often  construed  as  agreement.     Share  with  others  your 
point  of  view  promptly  so  that  the  group's  f'ime  can  be  used  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 


^Adapted  from  PLTC  I  Collection  of  SHUs,-  Ruth  [>ory  and  Rene  Pino,  NWREL , 
Portland,  Orecm,  ■ 
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MODULI  7  (p.  la) 


MANAGf  Ml  NT  THf  ORY  A  GOAL  CONSf  NSMS 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Introduce  the  session 


2.  Theories  of  Management 


3.  McGregor's  X-Y  Theory 


4.  Share  with  another 
person  in  the  team 


5.  Introduction  of 
Consensus  Paper 

and 
Read  Paper 


6.  Develop  goals 


9 

:RIC 


321 


3  minutes 


b  minutes 


!)  minutes 


15  minutes 


3  minutes 


12  minutes 


20  minutes 


RA1  I0NAI 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


To  check  assumptions  individuals  make 
about  individuals  and  organizations; 
to  cause  people  to  think  about  how 
they  view  organi  zational  life 


To  cailse  participants  to  organize 
.their  thoughts  about  organizations 
using  McGregor's  Model 


To  broaden  interpretations  and  to 
translate  learnings  into  the 
person's  own  language 


To  introduce  participants  to  concept 
i    of  consensus  as  it  relates  to  problem 
J    solving  back  home 


To  enable  participants  to  develop 
goals  for  the  situation  and  assumptions 
described  in  their  study  of  their  own 
school's  social  system 


MODULE  7  (p.  lb) 


MANACil  M  N  1  THEORY  A  f.OAI.  fW.lNSP. 


HANDOIM    K  Sihnlulr 
^  rthjrv  t  i  vos  and  Overview 


Ixplii-n  I  f"mt  Or      .e«;*.ion  i  \  to  v^v^lop  consensus 
.mil  demons  I  ra  to  processes  wh  i  ch  <  i*n  bo  used  to 
develop  comiiii  tmMiif   to§fh,»  ni-.ils  di: 1 1  . trateoies. 


HANDOHl  ?,  lheories  of 
Maea  oemon  t 


Ask  participants  t.o  read  and  inmplote  HOc.  Indicate 
lh.it  responses  to  (his  work  -need  not  bo  shared  with 
»ofs  of  thnr  (earn.     loll  participants  they  only 


MU»mb 


ha  ye  r>  minute 


HAN  DO U I  .Tf  McUreqnr '  s 
Thro  r  ins 


Hand  out  HO  J  (>vHow  lhe-  I'O.  Ask  larticipants  to 
T-iMil  HOI  and  .;t)t  dowr  no1"-  un.ier  ijuos 1 1  ons  on  the 
work  sh*»r 1 


HANDOUT  3 


*  A-J  part  i  i  i|\Hi  ts  to  pair  t  h  another  person  on 
I  hp  i  r  toaiii  and  review  worksheet  cp.ost.ions.  See 
what   X  and  Y  theory  in  relation  to  previous 

f4.^  data. 


HANDOUT  4,  Consensus 
Bui Iding 


introdmo  papr-i  on  Consensu 


A-.k  participants  to  r<\id  the  paper  and  discuss  it 


HANDOUT  5,  What  Are  Your 
Goals? 


ERLC 


Recall  the  Dolman  Model,  and  announce  that  wo  are 
now  ready  to  begin  developing  a  list  of  goals  to 
fit  the  situation  and  assumptions  each  school  has 
on  newsprint.    Direct  participants  to  utilize  all 
data  generated  so  far  (organizational  needs  assess- 
ment data,  assumptions  and  situation,  etc.)  and  work 
as  a  team  to  devise  goals.     Remind  them  that 
prioritizing  will  come  late)-,  and  the  list  can  * 
always  be  added  on  to,  if  a  need  for  additional 
goals  becomes  apparent. 
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MODULC  7  (p.  2a) 


KAN  A  Cl  MINI   HI! 'IK1 


ACTIVITY 


7.  Check  goals  for 
achievabi 1 i  ty 


'  I  Ml 


10  minutes 


RAT 10NAI  £ 


To  chock  f  or  leas ibi I i  ty 


8.  Priori  ti zinc]  joals 
us  iriq  Sea  le  '1 


in  minutes 


To  s-nahle  par  t  ir  ipants  to  use  specific 
iriteria  ard  one  system  of  prioritizing 
to  lis'  qui  Is  according  to  an  order  of 
import  v>r r> 


I 


i    9 .   Total  i  nq  priori  ties 
I         to  qenerato  top  7 
I  MPfl  1  s 


i 


10.  Closure 


eric 


11.  Data  Collection 


3,23 


10  minutes 


s 


lo  enable  participants  to  quickly 
recognize  the  top  7  goals  the 
en  ti  re  leaii  roroqni  /es 


lo  allow  participants  to  develop 
.psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  fhe  session 


v 


2  minutes      i    To  qafj/er  data  about  how  participants 
1    viow  tine  training  so  far 


MODULE  7  (p.  2b) 


'W{Ar.l'1NI   llll.  UR>  A  r,OAl  CPN'TNMk 


M  ,;;i;.iirt;Y 


HANDOUT  6,  Scale  frl 
Newsprint  Example  of 
prdi ng  o f  a  qua  1 
undine)  unarh ip vable 


Newsprint  of  Sc  alp  M 
including  rri  teri  a  used. 
One  copy  o f  S(  a  le   f'l  ftp 
each  jiiirf  i  i  ipan  t  . 

Ho  example  of  (ota  t  inq 
las  t  (  olumn  o  f  Va  le  "| 
on  newspr i n  t   f or  on t  j . o 
group 

N^wspri  r 1 1 ,   pen*    v,  taoe 


Whpn  checking  for  feasibility,  teams  should  be 
ram ful  of  how  goals  am  stated.  If  goals  are 
stated  in  an  unachievable  way,  they  may  remain 
unachieved.  However,  most  goals  can  be  stated 
in  i  way  which  promotes  solutions.  (What  they 
can  influence  as  opposed  to  those  matters  over 
which  they  have  no  control.)  L  XAMPLE :  "The 
classroom  needs  to  be  larger"  is  less  achievable 
than  "I  need  more  space  to  carry  out  desired 


act i vi  t les . " 
on  newspr i  n I 


All  of  the^  goals  should  he  posted 


Present  Prioritizing  Scale  »l.    Lxplain  prioritizing 
system,     nirect  participants  to  list  the  problems 
generated  in  Step  5  on  their  Prioritizing  Scale  sheet. 
Ask  part  i   i  pant  s  to  p 
us  inq  th  i  s  Sv  ale. 


(.riti/p  these  goals  individually 


in  rec  Kleins  In  total  fh.-ir  lists  among  the  team 
member-  in  order  to  1. 1 miio  i.p  with  the  top  7  goals 
the  team  nM.eg?  izes.     Do  pmhioIp. 

hr.triK  !»  ti.Mi.is  to  rony  iMi  "i  Ir.l  on  in  newsprint  and 
po<  t   if  where  the  whole  tr  mi  ran  read  it.     This  list 
'■■Mil  be  used  in  Modulo     11,  Priori  t  i  zing  f.oals. 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  S 
Objective:,  and  Overview 


Bring  together  all  parti  rinant  s  and  get  their  attention 
Reiore  eliding  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  in  the 
session  -ird  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school*.    Ask  if  participants  have 
questions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.     Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Data  (.ol lection  forms 


I 

j     Remind  participants  to  fill  out  data  collection  forms. 


* 


MODULE  7  (p.  la) 

MANAGL  MINT  TUl  ORY  ft  GOAL  CON  SI  NSHS 


Af  T I V 1 1 


< 


I  1.   Introduce  the  session 


?.  Theories  of  Management. 


3.  Mcf.reqor's  X-Y  Theory 


4.  Share  with  another 
person  in  the  team 


!  5.  Introduction  of 
Consensus  Paper 

and  • 
Read  Paper 


6 .  Or  ,elop  <joa  1  s 


ERIC 
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mi  nutes 


l)  minutes 


S  ihinut.es 


IS  mi  nutes 


T  mi  nu1..  ps 


1 ;;  'minutes 


?a0  mi  nut.es 


RATION  Ml 


j  To  allow  participants  to  form 
!   appropriate  expectations 


To  check  assumptions  individuals  make 
about  individuals  and  organizations; 
to  cause  people  to  think  about  how 
they  view  organizational  life 


To  cause  participants  ,to  organize 
their  thoughts  about  organizations 
using  McCiregor's  Model 


To  broaden  interpretations  iful  to 
translate  .learnings  into  thf 
person' s  own  language 


To  introduce  participants  to  concept  - 
of  consensus  as  it  relates  to  problem 
solvi  nq  bark  home 


To  enable  participants  to  develop 
goals  for.  the  situation  and  assumptions 
described  in  their  study  of  their  own 
school's  social  system  ' 


MODULE  7  (p.  lb) 

MANAGrMTNT  THEORY  A  GOAL  CONSrNSUS 


MATERl  Al 


1NSTRUH  IONAI    ^IR-MI  GY 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  X 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Explain  that  this  session  is  to  develop  consensus  I 
and  demonstrate  processes  which  can  be  used  to 
develop  commitment  to  the  goals  and  strategies. 


HANDOUT  ?,  Theories  of 
Management 


Ask  participants  to  read  and  complete  H02.  Indicate 
that  responses  to  this  work  need  not  be  shared  with 
members  of  their  team.    Tell  participants  they  only 
have  5  minutes. 


HANDOUT  3,  McGregor's 
Theories 


Hand  out  H03  (yellow  sheets).    Ask  participants  to 
read  H03  and  jot  down  notes  under  questions  on  the, 
worksheet. 


llANDOUT  3  Ask  participants  to  pair  with  another  person  on 

j  their  team  and  review  worksheet  questions.  See 

i  what  X  and  Y  theory  means  in  relation  to  previous 

■  TSC  data. 


HANDOUT  4,  Consensus 


Introduce  paper  on  Consensus 


Ask  participants  to  read  the  paper  and  discuss  it. 


HANDOUT  5,  What  Are  Your 
Goals? 


Recall  the  ftolman  Model,  and  announce  that  we  are 
now  ready  to  begin  developing  a  list  of  goals  to  " 
fit  the  situation  and  assumptions  each  school  has 
-on  newsprint.    Direct  participants  to  utilize  all 
data  generated  so  far  (organizational  needs  assess- 
ment data,  assumptions  and  situation,  etc.)  and  work 
as.  a  team  to  devise  goals.    Remind  them  that 
prioritizing  will  come  later,  and  the  list  can 
always  be  added  on  to,  if  a  need  for  additional 
goals  becomes  apparent. 


f 


MODULE  7  (p.  2a) 


MANAGKM1NT  THFORY  8.  GOAL  CONSfNSUS 


ACTIVITY 


7.  Chock  goals  for 
achievability 


j  8.  Prioritizing  goals 
i  ,      using  Scale  #1 


IMf 


10  minutes 


10  minutes 


RA1 ION A I 


To  check  for  feasibility 


To  enable  participants  to  use  specific 
criteria  and  one  "sys tern  of  prioritizing 
to  list  goals  according  to  an  order  of 
importance 


Total  ing  priori  ties 
to  generate  top  7 
goal  s 


10.  Closure 


5  minutes 


10  miriUtes  * 


To  enable  participants  to  quickly 
recognize  the  top  7  goals  the 
entire  team  recognizes 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


( 


ERIC 


11.  Data  Collection 
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?  minutes 


To  gather  data -about  how  participants 
view  the  training  so  far 


MODULE  7  (p.  2b) 


MANAGE  Mi  NT  THEORY  &  GOAL  CONSENSUS 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  6,  Scale  #1 
Newsprint  example  of 
wording  of  a  goal 
[sounding  unachievable 

Newsprint  of  Scale  #1 
including  criteria  used. 
One  copy  of  Scale  #1  for 
each  participant. 

Do  example  -of  totaling 
last  column  of  Scale  ftl 
on  newsprint  for  entire 
group  £ 

Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  "Collection  forms 


9 

ERIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


When  checking  for  feasibility,  tea«rf"shoul d  be 
careful  of  how  goals  are  stated.     If  goals  are 
stated  in  an  unachievable  way,  they  may  remain 
unachieved.    However,  most  goals  can  be*  stated 
in  a  way  which  promotes  solutions.     (What  they 
can  influence  as  opposed  to  thjose  matters  over 
which  they  have  no  control.)    EXAMPLE:  "The 
classroom  needs  to  be  larger"  is  less  achievable 
than  "I  need  more  space  to  carry  out  desired 
activities."    All  of  tj^se  goals  should  be  posted 
on  newsprint. 


Present  Prioritizing  Scale  #1.    Explain  prioritizing 
system.    Direct  participants  to  list  the  problems 
generated  in  Step  5  on  their  Prioritizing  Scale  sheet. 
Ask  participants  to  prioritize  these  goals  individually 
using  this  scale. 


Direct  teams  -to  total  their  lists  among  the  team 
members  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  top  7  goals 
the  team  recognizes.     Do  example. 

Instruct  teams  to  copy  each  list  onto  newsprint  and 
post  it  where  "the  whole  team  can  read  it.    This  list 
will  be  used  in  Module  #11,  Prioritizing  Goals. 


n 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  aYid  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  in  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school.    Ask  if  participants  have 
questions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  fill  out  data  collection  forms 
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MANAGEMENT  THEORY  A  GOAL  CONSENSUS 


MODULE  7 
HANDOUT  1  (p 

('  - 


Time 

3  minutes 

5  minutes 

5  mi  nutas 

15  minutes 

15  minutes 

20  minutes 

10  minutes 

15  minutes 

10  -minutes 

2  minutes 
100  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

Activi  ty 
Introduce  the  session 

Individuals  examine  management  statements 
Study  McGregor's  Theories 
Share  with  another  team  member 
Introduction  to  consensus  thoory 
Develop  goals 

Check  goals  for  achievabi 1 i ty 

Prioritize  goals  individually  and  post  group  goals 
Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


To  reflect  on  ideas  and  theories  for  organizing  and  managing  human 
sys  terns 

To  increase  tean^building  skills  through  the  consensus  process 
To  select  a  problem  which  has  a  high  probability  of  success 
To  begin  thinking  about  strategies  for  achieving  the  goals 
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MODULE  7 

HANDOUT  1  (p.  2) 

OVERVIEW 

This  module  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  principal  who  is  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  school  and  for  developing  commi tment  to  school 
goals.     Individuals  will  examine  McGregor's  management  theories  and  consider 
their  own  activities  in  organizations.    Hext ,  they  will  read  and  discuss 
a  paper  which  compares  two  methods  of  decision  making  and  their  outcomes 
as  related  to' goal  commi  tment  and  achievement.    Although  developing 
consensus  is  time  consuming,  it  assures  that  the  goals  agreed  to  are 
accepted  by  everyone  involved.     In  the  long  view,  time  is  saved>  because 
there  are  more  people  committed  to  achieving  the  goals.    Guidelines  are 
provided  which  help  groups  reach  consensus  efficiently. 

The  practice  in  using  the  Bolman  planning  model  will  be  resumed  in 
this  session  also.    The  team  will  practice  developing  consensus^by 
generating  a  list  of  goals  appropriate  to  their  situation  and  assumptions. 

Many  schools  have  norms  of  decision  making  which  close  off  disci/s- 
sion  before  all  sides  have  been  heard.    The  results  are  reflected  in, 
attitudes  of  passivity  or  even  apathy.    This  module  is  to  encourage  schools 
to  examine  their  norms  of  decision  making  and  to  plan  for  including  everyone' 
feelings  and  opinions. 


> 


V 


MODULE  7 

HANDOUT  ?   (p.  1) 


THEORIES  Of  MANAGE  ML  Nl 


WhethorN?^ie^real  1  zes  it  or  not,  one  has  ideas  about  how  organizations 
or  institutions  should  be  managed.    The  following  checklist  is  designed  to 
have  you  reflect  upon  a  variety  of  statements  regarding  people,  organizations 
and  management.    You  are  asked  to  check  each  statement  according  to  whether 
you  strongly  jHjree ,  agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree.    The  checklist 
is  for  your  private  reflection;  you  will  be  asked  to  share  as  many  of  your 
responses  as  you  wish  with  one  other  person.  J) 


/ 


MODULI  7 

HANDOUT  2  (p.  2) 


The qri  es  of  Management. 


cn 
cn 


it* 


cn 


0) 


Cn 
<T3 


ERIC 


TT ~T7 Tontffti ons  a reTa voragTe,  worFIs  "a "natural  anTsatTsTyTng  activity 


7!    For  acHTe vfhg  o rganTzati ona  1        s l_se lf_- Jiiana^emen K 1 s  oj^ Jrj^s^nj^le_ 


1  ffoffyatTonr^^s ^"aFjTETre a dj  anTFu tter  survival  leyet_  — 

T.    ETfective  team  work  proyTdes  a  wide  span  of  controT7wi th  supervl slon  being 
leneral  rather  than  detailed 


T 


"67 

t: 


a/ 


general  rauier  uian  uetai  leu.    ...  — _ — 

feT^o^TiaveHTttle  capacity  foF  creativity  Involving  organization 


"fewnFarWcV^  as  well  asTreafl  and  butter 

needs,  conduce  to  self-control  in  line  wUh  or^nJ_za_t1onal  ^eOives.  

"Most TpeTpTe~)ia_ve  llTFIe  amb1tWbFlesTre"Tor  responsibility  and  prefer 

to  be  directed.  „  ,  ,   „ — ?  } — 

" TffectTvF ^awwbrV  occurs TwRen  authoriTy  flows  unilaterally  from  superior 

to  subordinate: 


WorFTs  TnTie>enJ1xjfls TasteM  Jtomost  people 


T07~'ThTTayacTty"ToT  cTeTtTvTt^T^underuTilTzed  i n  orgam  zatlons^ 


iu.     me  caudiuv  iur  ucquvilj        u..^.  ^ ■^l^-^.  ■  ■■  -  ■  , — «       .  i. 

IT"  Effect!  ve'worVTng  arrangements  accept  tHeHn  divicrual  as  an  isolated  unit 
and  organize  primarily  in  Jernis  of  his  physi ologi cal  being, 


it: 


Effective  "management  analyzes  ImcT^Tans  tasksTn  order  to  make  work 

routini  zed.      x_  

TX — Most  people"  must  Te"~cTbseTy  controlled- ancT  often  coerced  to  achieve 


organization  object! ves.  ,  ,  . — ,,  .  j 

14.    Creativity  "Tor  soTvTng  an  organ  TzatTon^s  proFTems  is  wfdely  distributed 


social  being 


throughout  its  menlbershi p.        ^   .    

TB     Teamwork  enables  the  consideration  of  the  individual  as  a 

and  structures  work  iri  ways  that  do  not  ignore  the  fullness  of  the  person. 
~T5T"  Effective  management  arranges  for  teams  to  see  the  meaningful  whole  of 

the  task,  and  requires  variety  in  activities  and. the  application  of  skill 

feamwork^rniost  product  fve  when  authority  "flows  "from  foVW^nd  informal 


T7. 


18. 


sources,  up,  down,  and  across  the .  team._  ,  _ 

The  most  effectiv?  manager  sees  to  lTthat,  in  arranging  teamwork,  the 
span  of  control  is  narrow  and  supervision  is  c1ose_.  
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Mc Ci re gor'  s  Th eories  X  and  Y 

The  proceeding  statements  reflect  two  opposing  views  of  human  motivation.  The 
characteristics  of  Theories  X  and  Y  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables. 

Assumptions 

Theory  X  Theory  Y 


1.  Work  is  inherently  distasteful  to  1.  Work  is  as  natural  as  play  if 

most  people.  ,        conditions  are  favorable. 

2.  For  achieving  organizational 
goalcs,  self-management  is  often 
indispensabl e. 

( 

3.  Creativity  for  solving  an  organi-  \ 
zation's  problems  1s  widely 
distributed  throughout  its 
membership. 

4.  Rewards  which  satisfy  ego  and 
social  needs,  as  well  as  bread- 
and-butter  needs  conduce  to  self- 
control  in  line  with  organizational 
object i  ves . 

!>.  Most  people  must^be  closely  controlled    !>.  The  capacity  for  creativity  is 
and  often  coerced  to  achieve  organiza-        under-utilized  in  organizations, 
tional  otjfcjecti ves . 


2.  Most  people  have  little  ambition  or 
desire  for  responsibility  and  prefer 
to  be  directed. 

3.  Most  people  have  little  capacity  for 
A    creativity  invol  vip<f  organ  1zat  ion 

""""   {  . 

4.  Motivation  occurs  at  a  bread-and- 
butter  survi  val  1 evel . 


Implications  for  TeamwOrk 

Theory  Y 


Theory  X 


1.  Authority  flows  unilaterally  from 
■superior  to  subordinate. 

2.  Span  of  control  is  narrow  and 
supervision  is  close. 

3.  The  individual  is  considered  as  an 
isolated  unit,  and  work  is  organized 
primarily  in  terms  of  his  physiologi- 
cal being.  » 


1.  Authority  flows  from  formal  and 
informal  sources,  up,  down,  and 
across  the  team. 

2.  Span  of  control  is  wide,  with 
supervision  being  general  rather 
than  detailed. 

3.  The  individual  is  considered  as  a 
social -psychological -physiological 
being  and  the  structuring  of  his 
work  does  not  Ignore  the  fullness 
of  man . 

4.  The  task  is  a  meaningful  whole, 
providing  some  variety  and 
requiring  some„skill  and  judgment. 


4.  Work  is  routinized. 
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Using  these  two  models  McGregor  then  developed  a  set  of  scales  for  use  in 
group  development.    The  left  side  of  each  scale  represents  X,  the  right  Y, 


Scale 
Trust 
Support 

Communication 
Listening 

Team  Objectives 
Conf 1 icts 


Theory  X 


High  suspicion 

Every  man  for 
himse  1  f 
1 


Theory  Y 


High  trust 


J 


T 


7 


Genuine  concern 
for  each  other 


T  3" 

Guarded,  cautious 

1  2T- T~ 

We  don't  listen 
to  each  other 
1  I  3 

Not  understood 


T 


Open  and  authentic 

T         b  5  7 


We  understand  and 
are  understood 


T 


T 


T 


Clearly  understood 

tt~  it   7 


Deny,  avoid,  or 

suppress   

T      ~2  I 


Accepted  and 
^'worked  through'^ 


Theories  X  and  Y  Worksheet 


1.    Summarize  in  your  own  words  the  basic  differences  between  the,  two  theories 


2.    What  are  the  implications  the  theories  have  for  educational  goals?  for 
managing  schools? 


With  regards  to  school  and  classroom  management,  how  consistent  is  your 
behavior  with  your  beliefs  and  values?    Your  unique  strengths  and  personal 
style? 


4.    Share  these  opinions  with  your  paired  team  mates 


9 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES 
VOTING  AND  CONSENSUS-BUILDING 

By  A.  Leo  Schomor,  Ph.\\. 
1968 


Everyone 


75* 

The  number  of 
people-  i n  the 
group"  50% 
affirming  the 
dec  i  s  i  on 

Few 

2 
1 


"71 


Authoritarian 
Decisions  made 
by  one  or  a  few 
superyi sors  


Degree  to  which  the 
group's  feelings, 
opinions  and.  ideas 
are  incorporated  into 
the  decision 


50%  75%  100% 

> 

V o  t  i_ng     Co n  s ens  us  liniLnJ_mi^. 


Vote-Taking 


Defini  tions 


Consensus-Bui  1  ding 


The  vote  of  the  majority  (51%) 
determines  when  a  decision  is  made 
and  what  its  content  is  when  the 
vote  taking  procedure  is  used.  Vote- 
taking  hinges  on  agreement  with  the 
notion. 


Conipa 


1.  Voting  will  allow  discussion  to 
change  the  original  woTTbtJ  only 
insofar  as  the  changes  do Jnot 
alter  the  original  vntentylon  of 
the  motion. 

2.  Discussion  fff~ a  motion  tends  to 
divide  a  grpup  into  Hhose  for" 
and  "those  Jagainst." 


Consensus  comes  from  the  root  Latin  word 
"consensum"  which  means:  "To  feel  together." 
A  group  has  reached  consensus  (which  may  be 
low  or  high  as  above  chart  shows)  when  the 
members  of  the  group  feel  together  enough 
on  a  question  and  its  solutions  so  that  all 
of  the  group  members  are  willing  to  help  4 
implement  the  decision. 
risons  "\ 

1.  Corisensus-building  process  attempts  to  / 
incorporate  all  points  of  view,  if  at  all 
possible,  into  the  solution  of  the  question. 


Consensus-building  encourages  the  entire 
group  to  think,  as  a  whole,  of  a  solution 
upon  which  it  can  act  as  a  whole. 
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Compel  ri  sods 


Taking  a  vote  freezes  the 
group  majority  and  minority. 


Voting  usually  proceeds  according 
to  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order." 


Voting  can  be  faster,  but.  often 
implementation  of  decision  is 
s lower . 

Discussion  occurs  in  a  formal 
atmosphere . 

Discussion  of  a  "motion"  focuses 
attention  on  the  solution  to  a 
problem. 


3\ 


Reaching  a  consensus  means  that  all 
sides  feel  that  they  have  been  heard 
and  accepted,  and  consensus  emerges 
as  a  tentative,  often  experimental 
solution  to  the  question  in  which 
the  best  of  all  points  of  view  have 
been  used. 

Consensus-building  proceeds  according 
to  principles  of  the  discussion  method 
and  encourages  the  total  group  to 
exercise  responsibility  for  leadership 
services  (functional  roles). 

Reaching  consensus  takes  more  time 
than  voting,  but  implementation  is 

faster. 


7. 


Discussion  takes  place  in  an  informal 
atmosphere . 

Cons«nsus-bui lding  begins  with  the 
problem  and  discusses  it  thoroughly 
-  then  solution  evolves. 
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GROUP  CONSENSUS  GROUND  RULES* 


•     Your  group  has  been  asked  to  employ  the  method  of  group  consensus  1n 
reaching  its  decision.    This  means  that  the  list  of  training  needs  should 
be  agreed  to  by  each  group  member  before  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  group 
decision.    Consensus  is  sometimes  difficult  to  reach.    Therefore,  you 
should  not  exipet  that  agenda  items  will  meet  with  everyone's  complete 
approval  quickly.    Try,  as  a  group,  to  make  each  item  one  with  which  all 
group  members  can  at  least  partially  agree.    Here  are  some  guides  to  use 
in  reaching  consensus. 

1.  Avoid  arguing  for  your  own  individual  judgments.    Approach  the 
group  task  using  logic  whenever  possible. 

2.  Avoid  changing  your  mind  only  in  order  to  reach  agreement  ancf 
avoid  conflict.    Support  only  those  items  with  which  you  are 
able  to  agree,  somewhat  at  least. 

3.  Avoid  "conflict  reducing"  techniques,  such  as  majority  vote," 
averaging,  or  trading,  in  reaching  decisions.  * 

4.  View  differences  of  opinion  as  helpful  rather  than  a  hindrance 
in  dec  is  ion  maki  ng. 

5.  Remember  to  use  the  skill  of  paraphrasing  to  help  you  clarify 
the  meaning  of  statements  made  by  others , -  particularly  when  the 
statement  is  in  opposition  to  your  own  opinion. 

6.  Silence  is  often  construed  as  agreement.    Share  with  others  your 
x  point  of  view  promptly  so  that  the  group's  time  can  be  used  as 

efficiently  as  possible. 


♦Adapted  from  P ETC  I  Cqljectlpn  of  _Ski lis ,  Ruth  Emory  and  Rene  Pino,  NWREL, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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Refer  to  your  study  of  your  own  situation  and  your  assumptions  concerning  it. 


What  are  your  GOALS?  *      (What  are  your  preferred  outcomes  or  events?) 


\ 


*  You  may  have  additional  data  which  has  changed  the  situation  and  your 

assumptions  regarding  your  pre-workshop  task.  If  so,  it  may  be  necessary 

to  add  or  change  goals.    Later  you  can  develop  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  additions  or  changes. 
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PRIORITIZING  GOALS 
SCALE  #1 

Rate  each  of  the  goals  stated  on  a  0  -  5  scale  with  "0"  being  the  least  weighted  number  and  "5"  being  the 
heaviest  weighted  number.    Record  your  numerical  ratings  in  the  space  provided  below. 


Goal  s 


Example : 

Improved  Cafeteria  Service 


How  important 
are  these  goals 
to  children? 


How  important 
are  these  goals 
to  teachers? 


How  important  are 
these  goals  to 
administrators? 


Can  this  goal 
be  achieved? 


4 


TOTAL 
POINTS 


80 
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SKI  I  I  S  !  OK  I  AC"  1 1  1  I A  1 1  N(i  AND  t  INK  1  N(> 


AC, I VI rv 


1.  Introduce  the 


arti  vi  ty 


i    ?.  Assign  roles, 

|        study  s fleets, 

1  attach  numbers 
i 

I 


3.  Assign  observer 
ro  Irs 


4  minutes 


4  minutes 


!>  mi  nutes 


UAI I  ON A I 


lo^allow  participants  to  form 
appropr i ate  expec ta tions 


lo  assist  players  with  understanding 
of  one  role  group's  perception  of 
problems 


To  begin  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
communi  cal.ion  and  group  process  skills 
which  are  needed  by  facilitators  and 
1  inkers 


4.  Role  Play  with 
Ob  so  r  vat  i  on 


5.  Debrief  role  play 


?0  minutes 


1!)  minutes 


In  allow  each  role  to  have  the 
opportunity  lo  raise  issues  and 
concerns 


lo  list  concerns  and  issues  and 
make  explicit  what  the  possible 
\    eonfl  i ct  points  are 
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SKI  I  I  S  I  OR  I  AC  1 1  1  1  Al  1  NG  AND  I  INKINfi 


INMPIH'1  IONAI  SlRATHiY 


I  xplain  th.it  through  part  ici pat  iiuj  in  a  role  play 
experience  and  sharing  the  impressions  of  the 
players  and  observers,  participants  will  identify 
the  personal  issues,  concerns  and  conflict  points 
which  aw  associated  with  (he  adoption  and 
implementation  of  innovations,  and  have  insight 
into  skills  needed  by  facilitators  and  linkers. 


IIANDOUI  S  .Ml,  Role 
Descri  p  t  i  on* 


('. ive  one  role  assignment  to  oach  player.     Pass  out 
numbered  cav^  and  ask  them  to  wear  them  to  help 
observers  identify  them. 


HANDOinS  1?-14, 
Observa  t  ion  tin  ides 


Newspri n t  ,  pens  H  tape1 


Arrange  chairs  so  that  role  players  sft.  in  inner 
circle  with  observers  facing  the  players  to  be 
observed.    Observation  will  be  more  accurate  if 
each  observer  is  assigned  no  more  than  three 
players  to  observe,  with  one  observation  guije. 
Re  sure  that  observers -understand  how  to  recognize 
the  ski  lis  for  which  they  are  observing. 


Allow  the  roll1  play  experience  to  run  long  enough 
for  a  number  of  issues  to  surface.     Players  will 
probably  not  have  time  to  get  out.  all  issues,  and 
that  is  OK  because  it  will  help  to  demonstrate  how 
it  happens  that  most  role  groups  seem  t.o  have 
hidden  agendas. 


first,  let  the  players  try  to  guess  what  the 
concerns  and  issues  were  for  each  player.  "Ask 
someone'  t.o  list  these  on  newsprint  as  they  are 
named.    Allow  discussion  to  run  spontaneously 
if  time  allows,  but  be  sure  that,  most  of  the 
issues  (and  hidden  agendas)  are  listed. 
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SKI  I  I  ^  I  OR  I  AC  1 1  1  1'AllNf.  AND  I  INKINf. 


ATI ' V I  I Y 


(>.  Observer's  report 
dud  discussion  of 
obsorvat  i  on 


I  Ml 


minutes 


/.  Closure 


8.  Admin  is  tor  I  I  10 
instrument  s 


10  minutes 


HI  minutes 


9.  Ddlci  Col  lec: lion 


!     ;}  minuter 


UA1  10NAI 


lo  introduce  t  hi^  ideas  of  task 
ma  in  tenant  o  and  self  roles  and 
their  efforts  on  the  work  of  a 
group 


lo  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
cone  1  us  ion  of  the  sess  i  on 


lo  gather  data  for  rlari  tying 
i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I  st  rongths  * 


lo  gather  feedback  on  how  participants 
perceive  the  training  experience 
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MA  I  f  I'M  A!  S 


I  NS  !  IMC  I  !  i  'J \  I  UA  1  I 


HANDOUTS 


Newsprin  t ,  pon s  K  tape 


Oive  everyone  a  ropy  of   the  observer's  guides  and 
ask  the1  observers  to  report.  .  Discussion  should  be 
aimed  at  clarifying  the  ef  fec  ts  of  group  roles  on 
t<isk  accomplishment..    Try  to  bring  out  how  players 
felt  and  why  they  responded  as  they  did,  etc.  List 
on  newsprint  skills  which  have  been  helpful  in 
promoting  conflict  resolution  and  problem  solving. 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  ft 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention. 
Del  ore  ending  t  ho  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  in  the 
session  and 'explain  how  they  can  he  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  schdol.     Ask  if"  the  participants  have 
questions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.     Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


I  1 10  ins  t rumen t  s 

HANDOUT  lb,  Butterfly 
Handouts 


Da  ta  Co  1 1  e c  t i  on  f o rms 


(jive'  out  the  1110  and  explain  that  this  is  an 
instrument  which  will  flelp  to  give  them  insight 
i  n  to  the  1  eadershi  p  s  (remit  hs  and,  perhaps  , 
increase  their  understanding  of  why  they  chose 
to  play  their  role  the  way  they  did-    Show  them 
how  to  open  t ho  instrument  and  how  to  record  the 
scores  on  the  "butterfly"  handouts.    (If  a  longer 
discussion  period  is  desired,  the  filling  in  of 
the  I  110  can  he  done  ahead  of  time,  before  the 
workshop  hoqi  ns. )  ' 

As  participants  finish  the  I  110,  ask  them  to  respond 
to  the  data  collection  before  taking  a  break. 
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ANALYSIS  01   SKI  I  I  S  Nl  I  1)1  !)  I  OK  I  AC  11  1  IA1  INC.  AND  I  INK  INC.: 
A  KOI  I  -PI  AY  I  XIM  K 1 1  NCI    I  OK  CIIANj'.l   AC!  N  TS 


sciii  inn  r 

] Imp  Act  i  v  i  ty 

8  mi  nut ps  Introduce  I  he  session  . 

Rd  t  ionale 

Study  the  sotting  and  tfie  role  and  observer  sheet 
Attach  number  tags  to  identify  role  players 

15- 

?0  minut.es  kole  play  with  observation 

15  minutes  Debri  e  f  ing^bf  role  play  situation 

ll)  minutes  I  dent  i  f  i  catQan  of  personal   issues,  concerns  and 

skills  helpful  f,for  |)roblem  so  I  vine],  1  is/t  on  newsprint 

10  minutes  Closure 

M)  minutes  Administer  1  IT 0  instrument 

2  minutes  Data  Collection  -  - 

100  minutes 


ORJI.TII  VI  S 


By  participating  in  a  role  play  episode  and  sharing  the  impressions  of 
players  and  observers,  participants  will: 

(1)  identify  the  personal  issues,  concerns  and  problems  which  are 
associated  with  the  adoption  and  implementation  of  innovations 

[?)  list,  skills  which  have  proven  to  be  helpful  in  promoting 
conflict  resolution  and  problem  solving 

■  4 

By 'answering  the  questions  on  the  1. 110  (life  Orientation)  instrument, 
individuals  will  rfovc  taken  the  first  step  in  diagnosing  their  own 
helping  s#k ills. 


iltanoiiT  1  (p.  ?) 


ovi.uvirw 

facilitating  and  1  inking  would  be  easy  if  everyone  wanted  the  same 
thing.    Since  people  are  unique,  teamwork  for  problem  solving  becomes 
complex.    Many  of  the  technical  assistance  skills  for  problem  solving  are 
the  skills  which  help  to  clarify  issues  and  concerns  and  resolve  conflicts. 

This  module  begins- to  explore  the  skills  needed  for  facilitating 
and  linking.    A  role  play  experience  provides  an  opportunity  for  issues 
and  concerns  to  be  made  explicVt^The  role  play  process  permits  conflict 
points  to  be  specified  in  a  psychologically  safe1  context.    Because  the 
role  play  is  "make  believe,"  there  is  permission  to  express  opinions 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  expressed.     This  provides  more  comprehensive 
information  for  analyzing  conflict  points  and  for  analyzing  the  skills 
needed  for  dealing  with  them. 

During  the  role  play*  players  are  observed  I  r  behaviors  whic%are 
found  in  all  groups.     Debriefing  the  role-play  provides  lists  of  concerns 
and  issues  which  an-  sometimes  associated  with  the  adoption  and 
implementation  of  innovations.    Debriefing  the  observation  provides 
lists  of  behaviors  which  facilitate  and  inhibit  group  problem  solving. 

After  the  debriefing,  the  I  1 FO  instrument  will  be  administered  in 
preparation  for  its  interpretation  during  the  next  session. 
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last  sprln'cj  the  Bri  qhtsvl  1  lo  Elementary  School  faculty  participated  in 
a  problem-sol vinq  project,  and  decided  to  adopt  a  new  reading  program  which 
emphasized  the  needs  of  the  ethnic  minority  pupils.     They  have  completed  a 
woek-lonq  training  program  conducted  by  Dr.  Hart  from  the  State  University. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  between  some  of  the  teachers  and  the  principal 
regarding  how,  if  at  all,  the  training  might  help  the  Brightsville  faculty 
with  low  achieving  pupils.    The  principal  has  invited  the  following  people 
to  a  meeting. 

-  the  curriculum  supervisor  for  the  district 

•  a  parent,  chairperson  of  the  school '  s.  Citizen '  s  Advisory  Committee 

■  Dr.  Hart,  t  lie  university  professor  who  presented  the  training  workshop 

■  the  new  director  of  the  Community  Action  Agency 

•  the  vice-president  of  the  local  teachers'  union  who  is  a  teacher  at 

a  nearby  elementary  school  \ 

■  a  teacher  who  attended  the  workshop  on  multi-cultural  education 

-  the  TEC  coordinator  of  the  problem-solving  project. 

■  the  curriculum  coordinator  of  the  school 

The  Brightsville  School  is  a  poor,  mixed  neighborhood.  Approxi- 
mately 3b%  of  the  students  are  Black,  45%  are  White,  157.  are  Spanish 
American,  and  5;,'.  are  Oriental  and  Native  American.     In  about  20%  of  *  the 
homes,  English  is  a  second  language,  and  consequently  many  of  the  children 
did  not  speak  English  when  they  entered  Brightsville. 

Brightvsvi  1  le  had  871  pupils  enrolled  on1  the  last  dayof  school;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  school  had  685  students. 

The  principal  will  open  the  meeting  and  serve  as  moderator. 

'i  — 
J,)0 
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MODULE  a 
HANDOUT  3 


ROLE  H\ 


Yo u  dr the  Pi  strict  Curric u  1  uni  Suporvi  so r 

It.  is  your  responsibility  to  see  that  the  district  has  a  coordinated 
reading  program. 

You  sat  in  on  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  new  reading  program 
training  which  emphasizes  multicultural  education. 


fhe  project  which  brought  this  program  into  the  district  has  not 
coordinated  its  activities  through  your  office. 

Although  the  multicultural  training  workshop  seemed  sound  enough, 


The  school  board  is  getting  a  lot  of  pressure  to  improve  the  basic 
skills  performance  of  low  achieving  pupils. 

The  legislature  has  mandated  three  hours  of  instruction  per  day  on 
basic  skills  for  all  children.  v 

financial  resources  in  the  district  are  limited. 


•    There  is  almost  no  inservice  time  available  during  the  school  year 
because  the  unions  have  bargained  it  away. 

-    There  is  no  substitute  pay  available,  and  the  norms  of  the  district 
require  a  teacher  to  be  in  the  classroom  every  day,  with  personal 
sickness  the  only  excuse  for  absence  which  is  well  tolerated. 


you  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  processes  and  time  used  in  this 


diffusion  project  are  worthwhile. 
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MODULE  8  „ 
HANDOUT  4  j 

ROLE  n 

You  are  the  parent  \ 

You  are  white,  from  the  middle  class,  and  active  in  the  parent-teacher 
organization . 

You  are  concerned  about  your  daughter  who  is  above  average  in  ability 
but  still  reading  somewhat  b£low  grade  level. 

You  believe  that  schools  do  not  provide  help  for  the  average  child; 
this  is  why  you  became  active  in  the  school  advisory  committee. 

You  believe  that  a  fully  integrated  arts  program  is  a  vital  building 
block  for  the  basic  skills. 

You  believe  that  only  white-English  should  be  taught  in  the  primary 
grades. 


MODULE  8 
HANDOUT  5 

ROLE  #3 

You  are  Dr.  Hart,_^jiiyersjt^jr  of  curriculum 

•  You  presented  the  workshop  training  just  completed. 

-  You  have  presented  essentially  the  same  workshop  in  three  other 

places  out  of  state.    Each  was  received  enthusiastically. 

St 

■  You  are  committed  to  help  the  district  with  multicultural  education 
and  are  willing  to  spend  time  at  Brightsvil le. 

•  You  are  worried  about  how  much  time  working  at  the  school  will  take 

■I 

-  You  are  anxiOus^about  being  in  schools.    Each  day  there  seem    to  be 
new  problems.    People  keep  asking  for  answers  regarding  problems 
about  which  there  is  little  research. 

* 

You  have  to  publish  to  survive. 

v 

■  You  want  to  help,  but  you  have  to  survive  in  the  university  system. 
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MODULE  8 
HANDOUT  6 

ROLE  #4  . 


You  are  the  District  Linker  for  the  Diffusion  Project 

•    Your  training  for  this  role  warned  you  that  values  conflicts  would  be 
among  the  toughest  problems  yOu  would  encounter,  but  it  has  not  provided 
you  with  much  skill  or  knowledge  for  dealing  with  these  problems. 

You  have  worked  hard  to  become  an  accepted  member  of  the  team  and 
an  "insider"  both  in  the  district  office  and  in  the  schools. 

You  were  careful  to  follow  the  prescribed  steps  for  selecting  an 
innovation  for  adoption,  and  feel  fairly  certain  that  Dr.  Hart's 

expertise  is  as  good  as  any. 

It  has  seemed  clear  to  you  all  along  that  what  the  teachers  really 
wanted  was  multicultural  education,  not  a  new  reading  program. 

■  You  are  aware  that  funding  will  not  be  approved  for  the  adoption  of 
unvali dated  programs,  or  for  programs  other  than  those  in  basic  skills. 

I 

■  You  are  anxious  to  make  the  project  successful , .but  are  aware  of  a 
multitude  of  diverse,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  goals. 
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MODULE  8 
HANDOUT  7 

ROLE  #5 


You  /are  a  teacher  and  vice-president  of  Jthe_  local  teachers '  union 

jr. 

You  are  a  fourth  grade  teacher  at  the  Forseight  Elementary  School  in 
the  same  district  as  Brightsvi 1 le  School. 

•    You  believe  that  teachers  have  a  right  to  say  what  their  inservice 
prog rau]£J^ou Id  and  will  be. 

The  teachers1  union  was  not  consulted  when  it  was  decided  that  a 
week-long  workshop  on  multicultural  education  would  be  held. 

You  believe  that  teachers  should  not  be  expected  to  work  beyond  the 
school  day  without  extra  compensation. 


You  believe  that  inservice  should  be  held  durinq  regular  duty  hours, 


You  are  convinced  that  the"  s^hoo^board  and  administration  are  only 
interested' in   the  scores  on  th~(Tpup1l  state  assessments. 


MODULE  8 
HANDOUT  8 

ROLE  #6  '  , 


You  are  the  new  dj rector  of  the  Community .Action  Agency 


0 


You  are  Black  and  have  been  successful' in  gettinf^acq.uainted  with, 
i.  several  Black  parents.    They    are  your  supporters  and  they  insist 
{hat  you  back  their  ideas.  -*»  * 

Their  ideas  are  essentially  this:    You  can't  put  all  kinds  of  kids 
in  the  same  room  fend  teach  them  all  the  same  way. 

You  believe  that  the  school  should  recognize  and  appreciate  differences, 
and  should  capitalize  on  them. 

You  believe  that  the  school  should  build  self-concept,  recognize 

# 

and  encourage  a  child's  pride  in  his/her  own  color,  origins,  and 
cul ture . 

You  intend  to  press  for  a  fully  integrated  program  of  multicultural 
education,  not  merely  a  fragmented  program  consisting  of  on  1,^*^  few 
ideas,  or  involving  .a  single  teaoher.  ,. 


moduli:  b 

HANDOUT  9 


ROLE  #7 


You  are  a  teacher  who  attended  the  works  hop 


You  were. in  favor  of  adopting  a  new  reading  program  which  addresses 
the  needs  of  the  ethnic  minority  pupils;  that  is  why  you  made  personal 
sacrifices  in  orcter  to  participate  in  the  training. 

Y6u  are  not.  sure  if  it  is  wise  to  go  ahead  with  the  program  now.  The 
program  presented  by  Dr.  Hart  is  not  very  practical,  and  you  don't 
know  how  to  implement,  it.    You  didn't  get  from  the  worksh($p  what  you 
thought  you  would  net. 


You  believe  that  teachers  need  released  time  during  the  year  to  get 
practical  training,  if  it's  available  anywhere. 


You  don't  see  how  multicultural  education,  as  talked  about  by  Dr.  Hart, 


will  help  with  the  achievement  test  scores. 


♦ 


MODULE  ft 

^  '         HANDOUT  10 

ROLF  #8 

You  are  the  curriculum  coordinator  atJJrij^tsvil  lo  and  attended Mthe 
workshop/ 

You  support  the  need  for  multicultural  education. 

You  are  skeptical  that  a  training  program  developed  for  another  time 
and  place  will  help  this  situation,  here  and  now.     It  has  been  your 

experience  that,  most  needs  are  situation-specific. 

■\ 

-    You  believe  that  some  ot  the  central  ideas  of  Dr.  Hart's  program 
could1 be  adapted  to  fit  into  the  existing  curriculum.    You  are  aware 
that  mai\y  teachers  hlwo  not  yet  been  trained  sufficiently  to  do  this 
al one. 

--tGiven  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  some  of  the  i  inilty,  and  the 
amount  of  adapting  needed,  you  feel  compelled  to  push  for  one-to-one 
hands-on  assistance  for  each  teacher  individually. 

•    You  hate  to  see  the  teachers  miss  a  regular  school  day.    Little,  real 
teaching  takes  place  when  they  are  absent,  and  Brightsvi  1  le,' s  pupils 
.  need  all  the  hetp  they  can  get. 


MODULF  8 
HANDOUT  11 

ROLE  #9 


You  vare  th£  j>ri  nc  ipal 

•  You  are  generally  in  favor  of -what  teachers 'want .    You  feel  you  have 
a  goat!  faculty.    If  they  say  they  want  a  certain  kind  of  program,  you 
try  your  best  to  get  it.  >. 

•  You  try  to  provide  a  gqod  place  for  children  and  teachers  to  work 
together. 

-    You  try  to  avoid  open  conflict,  especially  conflict  which  winds  up  on 

the  superintendent's  desk  or  in  the  local  newspaper. 

•  You  appreciate  a  peaceful  school. 

•  You  would  like  to  see  the  Achievement  scores  r.isod  considerably: 
everyone  feels  basic  skills  are  important. 

r 

•  You  are  not  convinced  in  your  own  mind  that  multicultural  education 
will  either  (1)  raise  achievement  scores,  or  (2)  reduce  controversy. 

•  You  are  always  anxious  to  see 'that  your  teachers  are  not  -imposed 

« 

on,  particularly  when  large  numbers  are  inexperienced,  as  they  are 
at  the  present,  time.  ,  1 


MOnill  l  8 
HANDOlll   1?  (p. 


OH  SI  HVI  H'S  (ill  11)1  tl\ 
(iroup  Ro  1^  R,i  t  i  nq  Shoo  t 


TASK  ROI  l"S: 

Con  I  rihu  t  inq 
C 1  a  r  i  f  y  i  n  q 
1  xpodi  t  ing 
Sunnnari  /  inq 
Consensus  lest  inq 


MAIN  1 1  NANCI  ROMS: 

Support inq 
Mo  dialing 
(iatekoop  i  nq 
Process  Observation 


ITRSONAI  ROUS: 

Domina ting 
CI  own  in  t] 
Block inq 
Wi  th drawing 
Nit- pick inq 
Topic  Jump inq 


"  1 


It? 


II 3 


#6 


/// 


tt9 


ERIC 
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MOUULL  a 

HANDOUT  1?  (p.  ? 


KOI  I  CAll  (iORIl.S 


The  throe  major  role  categories  listed  below  ran  lie  found  in  every  group 
situation.    Study  them  carefully  and  he  prepared  to  identify  them  In  an 
act  ual  q roup  set.  t  ing.  ' 


C.ONCI'RN  I  OK  GROUP  I'KORIt  M  SOI  VI NC. 

1  ASK  ROM'S 

Informing,  confrihut  ing:    Providing  new  data  or  offering  opinions 
and  feelings  aimed  at  problem  solving. 

Clarifying:     Restating."  ret  I  or  t  inn,  ,  or  otherwise  making  clearer 
the  cont  ribut  ioti  of  another,  without  stating  one's  own  position. 

expediting:     Suggesting  specific  strategies  to  keep  the  group 

moving  forward  and  avoiding  distracting  tangents.  Initiating 

ma  i  or  tasks  and  sub -.tasks. 

\ 

Summarizing,  synthes  i /imp    Gathering  together  <*•  correlating 
information  or  opinions  from  several  members  of  the  groups. 
(May  he  aide<l  h.V  note  taking,  especially  on  chart  paper  for  all 
t  o  see  .*) 

Consensus  testing:  '  Checking  with  -the  group  to  determine  whether 
a  perceived  agreement  or  state  of  progress  real ly  exists.  Includes 
evaluating. 

CON  CI  RN  I  OR  OIHIR  GROUP  ML"  MB  I  RS     .  .  . 

^LNJLNANfj;.  R0lj._S  "  ; 

1.  Supporting:     Indicat  ing  affirmation  of  another  member,  either  by 
backing  an  opinion,  affirming  information,  or  praising  a  behavior- 

2.  Mediating,  hatnioni  o  ik*:    Attempting  to  smooth  conflicts  among 
group  members  either  by  presenting  compromise  possibilities  or 
by  working  to  smooth  i'ver  or  avert  the  encounter  itself. 

3.  Gatekeeping:    "Opening  the  gate"  by  "inviting  others  into  the 
discussion  for  the  purpose. of  broadening  the  base  of  participation, 
helping  the  less  verbal  to  become  involved,  and  assuring  that  all 
the  resources  of  the  group  are  used.    May  also  serve  to  inhibit 
domination  of  the  group  by  one  or  more  individuals. 


MODIII  I  M 

IIANDOUl  \?  (p.  3) 


'1 .     Consensus   testing:     same  as  ahnve  (  fn>  under  lask  Roles) 

lYmess  (melhod)  ohsorva  t  i  on  .  Perception  iherking  t  or  )  udgmen  t  s 
ahoul    how  others  piM'u'ivr   I  tie  group's  methods. 


roNi:i  kn  i  ok  si 


SI  U   Kill  I  S 


I,     Dominating      Attempting  tn  assort  authority,  seeking  recognition 
mikI  at  lent  ion  or  rent  ml.     Al  ght  ing  (he  views  of  others,  speaking 
Joudiy  and  he  i  mi  ti rcpmien  t a  t  i  ve  . 

V 

Mocking:     Kigidly  opposing  nciw  views,  heing  over  critical  of 
group  goals,  hrmging  up  issues  already  set  I  led  or  rejected  hy 
I  lie  group . 

C     MM  .  p  i  i  [  i  ng      Ma  on  i  TV  ing  and  oh«  rrmpha  s  i  /  i  ng  i  ns  i       I  i  rant  tie  tails 
■  an  d  de  I  |  n  i  I  1 1  mis 

•'I-  ylopo    .iumpm<r     Inlarging  or  perseiva  I  l ."  i ng  minor  point  s  at.  the 
expense  el   !  he  major  loneern  of  I  he  groop.     (  Pom  i  na  I  i  rm ,  Mocking 
,uid  hi!   pi'l'Mig  .un  all  ho  ai  i  omp  I  i  slied  hv   lupir  j  limping.) 

V     Withdrawing,  i  lowning:     Showing  lack  ot  -si. and  involvement. 

Acting  hored  with  group  work,  either  hv  ing  or  fooling  around, 
or  hv  'renaming  silent  unless  asked  lo        I  h  ipate. 


|       Sell  concerns  .o  h-n  sM|nal  a  h  i  ttdtMi  agenda.  *w 
;\     Adeguote  tune  spenl  on  »e*oup  maintenance  rel  ieves  many  self  concerns. 
\m     \  fieri  ive  group  .  spend  needed  lime  on  ma  in  tenam  e  roles. 


.?<•-•> 


Monuir  « 

HAN  1)0111  13 


OBSERVER'S  GUIDE/*? 
'hamje  Agent  ftole^-Pl ay  Experience 


During  the  role-play,  observe  the  players  for  the  communication  skills. 
When  a  player  remembers  to  use  a  skill,  make  a  tally  mark  in  the  -appropriate 
box  under  (hat  player's  number4. 


Paraphrasing 


Dose  rib  incj 
I  eel inqs 


4      '  f) 


Percep t ion 
Check i  nt] 


4  /  5 


—  \ 
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ERIC 
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Monun  8 

HANDOUT  14 


ORSFRVFR'S  GUIDE  03 
o  Acjent  RjoJe^JMay  Jxjierlenco 


What  kinds  of  facilitating  or  blocking  behavior  did  you  observe? 


9 

ERIC 


VERBAL : 


Player  # 


Behavior 


NON-VERBAL: 

(Postures,  gestures,  use  of  hands,  facial  expressions,  sounds,  etc.) 


Player  H 


.A 


Behavior 


MODULI  8 

HANDOUT  1!)  (p.  ?) 


S  T  H  K  NMLT  H     K  X  C  K  S  S     PR  O  K  I    L  V. 

DKKKNS1VK  CONDITIONS 


SUPPORTING-GIVING 
Excess  Signals 


Sol f-denyi  ng 
Impractical 
Sel  f-depreciati  wj 
Gull iblo 
Obi i  gated 
Paternal 
Passi  ve 
Overcommi  t Led 
Perfectionistic 
Easily  Influenced 


-SCORES 


RANK 


SP/GV 
CT/TK 
CS/HD 
AD/DL 


CONTROLLING-TAKING 
fx cess  Signals 

Domineering 
Impul si  ve 
Arrogant 
Drops  old  ways 
Distorts 
Coerci  ve 
Contentious 
Gambler 

Hi gh-pressures 
Impatience 


tzzn\\  :?jsel  -zrz, 


ADAPTING-DEALIN 
Excess  Signal 

Inconsistent 
Aimless 
Childlike 
Agitated 
Over-agreeable 
Without  Conviction 
Manipulative 
Over-compromis  ing 
Melodramatic 
Unreal istic 


UNDER  STRESS 
IN  CONFLICT 


CONSERVING-HOLDING 
Excess  Sign al s 

Cannot  let  go 
Uricreati  ve 
Stingy 
Unfriendly 
Data-bound 
Stubborn 
Elaborate 
Plodding 
Nit-picking 
Critical 
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INDIVIDUAL  STRENGTHS  IN  GROUPS  (LIFO) 


MODULI"'  ')  (p.  la) 

INIU  V1IHIAI    SlKI  NC.  1  MS  IN  ('.UOUPS  .(I  110) 


ACTIVITY 


In  t  rodu<  e  the  soss  i  on 


Interpret  Lite 
Instrument 


10 


minutes 


18  mi n ut.os 


RA1  10NAI  L 


In  allow  part i rip an t s  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


lo  focus  on  the  particular 
s fremitus  of  each  individual 


3.'tHarify  1.110 
j  theory 


10  minutes 


lo.  gather  data  on  the  group's  -\ 
under.s  tandinq  of  the  I  IFO  theory _  ^ 


ERIC 


3S«l 


MOIHII  I   9  (p.  lb) 

INMV1IWAI   S"IRI  NfiTHS  IN  CROUPS  (l  lf  O) 


MATL  RIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  R 
Objectives  and  Over- view 


LITO  Instruments , 

MODULL'  8,  HO  lb  Productive 

;Condi  ti  Ons 
Transparencies  of  each 

stylo  (optional ) 

/ 

MODULI:  8,  H01T),  p.  2 
Defensive  Conditions 


INvJRUd  IONAI  MKAll 


«NOir":     the  I  1 1-0  material*  are  protected  by  copyright 
and  trademark..  Th i s  session  should  be  conducted  only 
by  a  licensed  LIIO  analyst.    I  xp lain  that  this  session 
-will  present  an  interpretation  of  the  LITO  (Life  - 
Orientations)  materials.     Iho  LITO  is  a  way  of 

analyzing  leadership  sty-les,  or  persona^  strengths 
in  groups.  .  The  purpose  is  to  enable  participants  to 
focus  on  their  own  skill  Vie velopmen t ,  particularly 

7  those  skilly  needed  for  facilitating  and  linking. 


9 

ERIC 


•si  gna  te  Jrhe 
.yle  an iy  ask 


the  rooni\accordi  rug  to. 
go  there.-'  Move  a£ound^ 


Designate  the  four  corners  of 
style  antra sk  parti ci pan.ts  to 

the  roo\/y  explainir^  .the  strengths  of  each  , sty le: 
Project  transparencies  shoeing  producti      sfyl  es  . 
let  each  group  bask  i.n  the  limulighf  during  tjie 
discussion  of  their  strengths. 

After  the  productive  strengths  of  the  four. styles 
been  explained,  repeat  the. process  7for  defensive 
conditions.    Make  it  ck^r^tha.t  the  descriptors 
Strength  Excess"  Prof  i  lc*THODULE  8,  H015,  p.  2) 
only  wjjon  an  individual  uses  a  strength  to  excels 
necessarily  under  either  productive  or  defensive 
conditions  (which  are  (Unpl>y^wo  sets  of  strengths) 


haVe 


Expect  listening  skills 
.of  the  excess  behaviors- 


this  jdeel  ine  i  n 
key  points  . 


to  decline  during  a  discussion 
-  s^aUt  ca  re  fully  to  a  c comnio  da  te 


1  is  ten  i  rig,  .and  be  prepared  to  repeat 


Make  i  t  clear 
30  points  in  ( 


that  a  hea  1  thy*"  score 
ach  s^yle..  ,^v-;' 


is  between  20  and 


Ask  for  questions  and  explain, as  much. of 4the  theory  aru 
interpretation  as  is  necessary  to  <^evelgp-the  understand- 
ing nefedecLto  use  -Uje  LIFOrtdeas  in  the  next  stgps. 


Re  sure  to  deal  with  feelings  as  they  arise.    It  is 
common  for  participants  to  f  feel  defensive  .  about  the 
negative  behaviprs  listed-on  the  profiles.  Paraphrase^ 
objections  and  encourage  discussion  of  negative 
fe£Hngs.    Tfu*  trainer  can  .model  acceptance!  a-hd  :.^\ 
Wfrimiation  erf  the  Self  by 'Sharing  hisror'  her, style 
, preferences  and,  feel  irjg£  about  tjiem.  1  Suggest  that 
par.tfcipants'deve-lof)  an  irtteniflf  alarm,  ^fcet* to;  go  off  >  <_ 
\yhene;ver  a  s<tyle  is  being  used. 


3  70 


MOUULL  'J  (p.  .'a) 


1N01  VinilAI  SIR!  N(;iHS  IN  croups  (t  1 1  o) 


:  r< 


4.  On iioinq  groups  or 
(twins  moot  . 


X  min utes 


,A1  IONM  I 


hi  1 1  tii  up  people  in  groups  who  will 
continue  In  work  together  after  the 
t  ra  in  i  nq 


b.   Develop  team  pro*J  i  lo 
of  strengths 


10-minutes 


how  t  ho    t  rengt  hs  o  f  t  ho  group 


Groups  decide  what 
Strengths  ndod  to 
ho  omphasi  znd  by 
group  and  by\ 
iudi  vi  duals 


10  minutes 


In  provide1  feedback  for  developing 
pe'rsofia  1  growl  h  pi  ans 


1 


7.  SeJL-ec t  group'- role 
for  dovalopifcnt 


h  niinuLes 


To  relate  the  I  II  0  materials  to  the 
roles  individuals  a^syme  in  groups  * 


M01HI1  I   <)  (p.  i'b) 

1NDI V1DIIAI    MKLNUIIN   IN  CROUPS  (I  111)) 


MA  1 1  KM  /x!  (> 


I  N\  ;  P",  l  !  MN/M    \  I  KA  1  [  C,Y 


If  part  i  (  i  pan  I  s  are  no  (  si  1 1  inn  in  trams  (grade  level, 
facilitator  teams,  (Mr.)  who  will  rout  inue.to  work 
together  after  the  trainings  t  hoy  should  join  to- 
gether now.     Iho  trainer  should  chock  this  step  with 
the  workshop  planning  committee  to  learn  which  groups 
would  host  he  served  hy  working  together  during  this 
sess  ion . 


HAN  mm  I  ream 
Pro f  i  los 


Ask  (earns  to  (ill  out  loam  profiles,  WO?.     I  xp lain 
the  difficulties  that,  a  group  carl  have  if  all 
strengths  aYo  not  sufficiently  represented,  or  if 
there  is  "too  murh  of  a  good  thing,11  as  when  the 
same  style  is  preferred  hy  several  group  members. 


MOIHIII   H,  1101!) 

S  t  reng  t  h  Dove  1  opmen  t 
Profi  le 


Ask  participants  to  circle  descriptors  of  sol  f  on 
Strength  Development  Profile  (MOIHIII.  8,  1101!))  that 
they  identify  with,  then  <r>k  other  team  members  to 
ri  rclo  desrri  p  tors  wh  i  ch  '   f   them.     Ihen  ,  ask 
individuals  to  rhoose  streuoths  they  would  like  to 
develop.     Next  ,  have1  teammates  check  plans:  If 
individuals  develop  the  desired  now  strengths,  will 
the  team  be  strengthened  iu  ways  that  are  needed? 
Tell  them  to  check  I  fie  total  scon1  and  Average  score 
omf  the  team  to  see  where,  strength  needs  to  he  added, 
to  the  team. 


»  HANDOUT  3,,  RolC 
Gate  gories 


Now  ask  participants  to  review  ll(J3,  Role  Categories, 
and  select  several  role  categories  that  are  easy  for 
their  ^tyle,  and  several  which  are  not  so  easy. 
I  ach  member  of  the  team  should  select  one  "or  two 
group  roles  he/she  wishes  to  develop  and  add  .this  to 
the  1  as  t  col  umn  on  IKV. 


ERIC 


f 


MOIHII  I   l)  (p.  U) 

lNDIVIDUAl    SIK1  NGIIIS  IN  GROUPS  (1  IIO) 


AC  1  I V I TY 


J  H.   loams  pli]n  (of 

I  dPVP  lopmPft  I  Of 

st.ivncjths  and 
i  roles 


l) .  Mont  i  on  check  list 


0.  Closure 


1MI 


,'0  minute 


10  mi i n u  tes 


■\  i 

V 

\ 


I  0  m  i  nu I os 


•  4 


RA1  IONAI  i. 


lo  t|  l  vo   i  nd  v  i  dua  Is   t  i  me   to  tel  1 
t  e  annua  t  os  a  howl  dps  i  rod  changes 
and  I  o  do  v<i  1  op  p  lans  for  hoi  pint] 
oath  oilier 


In  prov i do  nniv  input  on  skills 
needed  by  m  aoo  1  poop  I p 


lo  allow  participants  J.o  (V  vol  op 
ps ycho I  o(j i i  a  I  Uosmv  at  t 
concl us  ion  <tff   (ho  session 


11.  Data  Collection 


EJJC 


\ 


mi  nut-PS 


lo  (jathor,  formative  data  about 


f  how  participants  porepivo  the 
\  Iraininc) 


MOIHII  I    l)  (p.  .lb) 

INDI VIPMAI   SIM  NC.1HS  IN  t^OUPS  (I  110) 


MAT  I  RIALS 


IIANDOUI  4,  Influence 
tin il  Styles 


KAHUY 


Now  toll  cjroups  t  hi>y  will  have  10  or  1?  minutes  to  make 
plans  for  helping  one  another  develop  the  desired 
strengths  and  group  roles  needed  by  individuals  and 
by  the  team  as  a  whole.    Move  around- the  room  and  listen 
closely  enough  to  be  sure  groups  are  on  task  and  not 
"copping  out,"  hut.  don't  linger  any  place  so  long  that 
members  feel  self-conscious.    This  could  be  a  time  for 
sharing  confidences  within  groups,  and  outsiders  may 
not  be  welcome.    Also,  the  presence  of  outsiders  may  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  digress  from  a  meaningful,  al- 
though perhaps  difficult,  agenda. 


HANDOUT  !i,  Skills 
Cheek  1  is  I 


Call  at  tent, 
(level  opment 
the  skills 
poss  i  hie  to 
they  should 
had  time  to 
(jet  feedbac 
Mire." 

Ask  partici 
check  1  i  sts . 
skills  are 
some  meifibor 
Iho  group  c 
dove Top ing 
iriontj  i  ied 


ion  to  the  skills  checklist  handout  for  staff 
and  school  problem-solving.    Explain  that 

have  been  made  as  explicit  and  specific  as 
help  participants  check'  their  own  needs.  Now 
plan  for  i\  session  together  after  they  have 
study  the  checklist  alone,  so  that  they  can 

k  from  teammates  about  skills  they  mark  "not 

pants  to  be  i  ami  id  with  one  another  in  sharing 

It  no  one  in  a  group  feels  that  certain 
sufficiently  developed,  perhaps  the  group  or 
s  will  arrange  for  training  in  that  skill, 
an  be  a -training  group  for  one  another  in 
the  needed  skills,  once  those  skills  are 
and  the  group  is  motivated  by. clear  goals. 


HANDOHl   I,  Schedule  R 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Newsprint:  I 
11 How  can  this  information^ 
be  used  i  n  a  school  , 


s  i  tuat i  on?" 


Oat^n  Col  lection  forms 


ERLC 


Itring  together  a  I 
He  lore  ending  the 
ac t  i v  i  t y  and  i  t  s 
Naur  t  he  vari  ous 
sess  i  on  and    xp  1  a  in  how  they 
for  use  i n  t he  schoo 1 .  Ask 


I  pa  rt  i  (  i  pan  t  s  and  get  their  attention, 
session,  review  t  fie  .purposes  of  the 
app  I  i cab i 1 i  t y  in  the  school  si  tuat  i on t 
processes  and  activities  used  in  the  - 
tan  be  adopted  and  adapted 
f  part i c \ pan ts 


i  a  ve  / 

ic  piloses 


guestions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the 
and  uses  of  the  activity.  Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  'develop  psychological  closure. 
Ask  groups  to  share  -the  group  response  to  the  question 
about  using  t  h  i  s  *  in  forma  t  ion  back  home.r 


Remind  participants  of  t ho  data  col  lec  t. ion  be  fore 
they  take  a  break.  f 


1   4  4 


iNPivnniAi  siki  Nour.  n  (;roiii.uA^i  mo) 


Monui  i  o 

IIANDOm  ']  (p.  1) 


sr.in  nui 


1 1  1110 

J  mi  nut rs 

.10  mi  nut  os 

4!)  minutos 

10  minutos 

]  0  m  i  nu  t 

^  minutos 

100  minulos 


At  t  i  vi  t  v 


I  n  t  nuluoo  t  ho  m^.s  i  on  * 

I  n  t  prpro  t    t  ho  I  1 1  0  I  ir>  t  rumou  t 

Procoss  t  i mk^ ;  (in) up  iMmmiss  ion  on  rmpl  u\it  ions  for 
t  oiiiuyork 

skills  (  hook  I  i-.t 

r  I  osiirc  . 

Pat  a  Col  1  ei  I  ion  v" 


OIWI  n  I  VI  S 


1.     }o  focus  on  '(.ho  special  skills'  thai  each  fnthviilu.il  has 

?*.     lo  consider  how  the  task  and  m,i  i  ntonnnt  o  functions  of  a  urowp  a  f  fret 
i  t.s  pro  due  t.  i  vi  ty  :  J 

3.    To  allow  each  individual  to  select  specific  fac  i  I  i  hi  tVnq  skills'  on 
which  to  focus  for  personal  and  team  development 


4.     lo  consider  how  individual 


al  s  t  renj^Trs^-t 


an  contribute  to  teamwork 


9 

ERIC 


ivy 


\ 


MOIWI  I  9 

HAN  win   1  (p.  ?) 


OVI  KV  1 1  W 


This  module  is  1 1)  interpret   the  I  110  instrument  which  provides  a 
f  ot  lis  for  I  ho  special  strengths  ol  imi  I)  individual.     Ihe  I  110  theory 
states  that,  there  tiro  tour  leadership  stylos  of  behavior  which  Haro 
needed  to  make  "groups  work  toqothor  o  I  loc  t  i  ve  I  v  ;  many  people  demons  t.ra  te 
a  different,  sot.  ol  •vtmniilhs  under  posit  ivo  conditions  than  fliey  do  under 
.defensive  conditions,  and  each  strength  i  an  he  i-,irrij-»i1  to  excess  and 
then  hecomos  an   i  miu^  H  i  mhmi  I    to  effective-  teamwork       Ihe  1110  helps  to 
identify  both  the  stmmjths  ami  excesses  ol   individuals  and  foams,  and 
to  plan  strategies  for  mom  inlluonti.il  teamwork. 

Thr  "group  roles  in  t  reduced  "in  the*  last  module  will  ho  reviewed,  also. 
Persons  wi t h- certain  stmnqths  will   find  it  easier  tn  assume  some  group  % 
roles  than  others,  and  .may  wish  to  practice  the  loss  used  skills.  Ihe 
qroun  with  members  of  vnrviinj  s-t  reilnths  K  inotv    .ii.inr^d  th<in  the  team  in 
whioh  members  art*  mom  similar.    "Teams  with  mouthers  \yho  are  very  similar 
should  make  sum  that/all   the  needed  skills  .^re  available  to  the  cjroup.  \. 
Since  tlie  theory  has  implications   for  teamwork,  oncjoimi  learns  who  will 
"^ork  together  after  fjje  workshop  will  work  together  during  this  session. 
Trains  wil'l  he  qivon  the  opportunity  to  |ilan  ways,  to  help  one  another 
practice  ttie  behaviors  needed  by  t  ho  (jmhi  or  desired  by  the  individual. 


37 1; 


■Mi mm  i  'i 
man  nou  1 


Mill  NUII  MYl  I     01    llll  ll.AM 
I  IN  HI  R  I'KDDlll  I  I  VI    AND  IH  1 1  NM  VI    I  ONIU  I  ION" 


Nairn1  ft 
Role 


TOTAl  SCORI 

tor  ti:am 


AVCRAGF  SCORI" 
FOR  Tl.AM 


C  I  /  1  K 


MViiV 


i.s/nn 


v   - 

P-ri  ma  ry  S ty  1 0  (hi  ijho  s  I.  s  co re  ( s ) ) 
Q  Back-up  Stylo  (<&concl  mjqhest  scoro(O) 


ah/hi 


Group  Role 
Desired  for  Growth 


4    Proiliii  ti  vo  Style 

•at  " 

--    Defensive  Style 


MOIHH  I  ') 

HANDOUl    i  (p.  I) 


ROM    LA  1 1  C-ORll  S  * 

Ihe  throe  major  rolo  categories  listed  below  ran  ho  found  in  every  group 

situation.     Study  thorn  carefully  and  ho  propatvd  to  idontify  thorn  in  an 
a<  tua  I  group  so  t  t  i  ntj . 


CONCfKN  I  OK  CROUP  KKOM  t  M  l>01  VINO 

1  ASK  KOI  I  S 

?   

1      Inhuming,  i  out  rihut  ing:    Providing  now  data  or  oHoring  opinions 

and  fooling*,  aimed  at  prohlem  solving. 

,\    Clarifying:    Restating,  reflecting,  or  otherwise  making  clearer 
Ihe  (imt rihut  ion  of  anothor,  without  stating  one's  own  position. 

Ar  T  xpodi  t  inq:  Suggesting  specific  strategies  to  keep  the  group 
moving  forward  and  avoiding  di  st  ra<  I  i  ng  tangents..  Initiating 
major  tasks  and  sub- tasks. 

i\ .    Summarizing,  synthKi/ing:     C.a  the  rimNoget  her  or  correlating  > 
information  or  opinions  from  several  miMiibers  of  the  groups. 
(May  bo  aided  by  nolo  taking,  especially  on  chart  paper  for  all 

t.o   S 00  .  ) 

*!).    Consensus  testing:    Chock  i  ng  w  i  t  h  the  group  to  determine  whether 
a  perceived  agreement  or  state  of  progress  really  exists. 

"CONci'kn  lOR'Tmy'K  croup  mi  mhi  u\ 

MAINTINANCI   KOI  1  S 

1      Supporting:     Indicating  affirmation  of  another  member,  either  by 
backing  an  opinion,  af  firming  inf orma  t  ion ,  or  praising  a  behavior. 

?     Mediating,  harmoni /  i ng :    Atfeirtpt  i ng  to  smooth  conflicts  among 
group  members  either  by.  presenting  compromise  possibilities  or 
by  work i ml*' to  smooth  over  or  avert,  the  encounter  itself. 

1     Gatekeeping: .  "Opening  the  gate"  by  Inviting  others  into  the 

discussion  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  base  of  participation, 
helping  the  less  verbal  to  become  involved,  and  assuring  that  all 
the  resources  of  the  group  are  used. 

4.     Consensus  testing:     same  as  above  ( //!>  under  lask  Roles) 

•     '  5.    Process  (method)  observation:    perception  checking  for  judgments 
^      about  how  others  perceive  the  groins  methods. 


MODULE  9 
HANDOUT  3  (p.  2) 


CONCERN  rOR  SELF 


SELF  ROLES 


1.  Dominating:    Attempting  to  assort  authority,  seeking  recognition 
and  attention  or  control.   'Slighting  the?  views  of  others,  speaking 
loudly  and  being  argumentative. 

2.  Blocking:    Rigidly  opposing  new  views*,  being, over  critical  of  group 
goals,  bringing  up  issues  already  settled  or  rejected  by  the  group. 


3.  Nit-picking:    Magnifying  and  overemphasizing  insign-ificant  details 
and  definitions. 

4.  Topic  jumping:    Enlarging  or  personalizing  minor  points  at  the 
expense  of  the  major  concern  of  the  group.     (Dominating, .blocking 
and  nit-picking  can  all  be  accomplished  by 'topic  jumping.) 

5.  -.  Withdrawing,  clowning:    Showing  lack  of  interest  and  involvement. 
•   Acting  bored  with  group  work,  either  by  joking  or  fooling  around, 

or  by  remaining  silent  unless  asked  to  participate. 


V 


-  Self  concerns  often  siqnal  a  hidden  agenda.        -  . 

-  Adequate  time  spent  on  group  maintenance  -rel iev  ^  many  self  concerns. 

-  Effective  groups  spend  needed  time  on  maintenance  rolos. 


Adapted  f  rom  :P£TC  I,  NW  REL  ; 


\ 


LIR$>fc™LE  GUIDE 

COMMUNICATING  WITH  PEOPLE  THROUGH  THEIR 
STYLISTIC  PREFERENCES 


MODULE  9 
HANDOUT  4 


How  To 
Qiwwucate  with 

Aixxirriincj  to 
St  ylt» 


Hour  'IX)  lk> 

KfftXTtlVl1   Ik  tt>S 

For  KarJi 


How  To  Ik*  II  *e 
Most  F.Ffect J vxi 

i^>T<yje 

A Boss 
of"  ~£ich  Style 

M)st  Kl  !  t  m  :l  i  ve 
Fjivlnimyit 
f\>r  Ruji 
Stfle 

lifvist  Kt  tinrt  ivr 
jfr  ivTixx  went 
~For  Rich* 
Style 


SUHWIlNG/fdVlNG  STYLE       IcdlTROll  lNG/TAKING  STYLE    I  CONSERVIN(i/HOLX>ING  S1YLL 


WlAPTING/nfAl  INr,  STYl  E 


Stit>ss  \*>rt)iwhile  causes    I -Offer  onxntunity 
•Idealistic;  apfjeals  I -Give  muie  responsibility 

■Ask  (or  their  lielp  |;Chal  leinje 

Ajix-al  Ui  excellentx*  '        I -Provide  le-sauroes  tx> 
SIkjw  ixiiwm      „  I    allow  for  achievMnent 

•Kh^iiauize  self  ^f\A^loimint|  -dive  autfxnity 


Present  ideas  as  lexv  i  isk 
•Give  on x^rt unity  to  lie 

ana lyt  ical 
•Kxereiso  lcx|ic,  use  fact  s 
•Use  familiarity,  routine 

and  st  met  ure 
Tit:  mw  things  to  old 


Give  leoxjni  ticii.,  ttitst 

Matual  yoal  settimj 
-Ik*  a(x»ssible 
\Tiy  to  sliare 
-lk*  (WriX'JHLiblt: 


Mkmnst  rat  e  win  th 
-Slxiw  loyalty 
■Lk*  sincere 
■'IVancoriejiUMl' 


•  |f!«[4H't  1  IV] 

-l\\\\]\n  1 1  ve 

•  HeasMU  ilHJ 

•  Ideal  ist  ic 


!iet  uiyal 

-personal  criticism 
-Ridicule  * 
■Failure 

•Uick  of  su{^JOrt 


Copyright  ©  19  74  LIhV**  Associates 
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I  -lie  (x^nl  idt*it 
-Piovide  auUxxiny 
■  IV-wanl  lvsults 
Firm  Ixxiixiai  ies ,  hut 
aiipreciate  initiative 
|. last eji,  but  tx^  (kxnsive 
S|*ir  on  an  t*jual  basis 


Ik  onj«mi/ixl 
Slxxv  {Xin*)se 
IX>1ai l-oi  tented 
^yfitemat  ic 

-Objective 

•Fai  r 

lOonsi  stent 


| -He  ivsjxmsive 
•  Cajlable 
I-  lixlejxMvit •nt 
roii  «.xM  t 


•  Ik*  respectful 
-Conforming 
■  I/xjicaL 
Li'ays  at  tejit  ion 


l  i*:t 
■  Ki$;k  -Takynj 
•Ojijx^rtunist  ic 


•  Hum >tiona  1 

Factual 
^k;  iont.it  ic 

Pract  ical 


•No  ie.souroes  B-Qjustaiitly  dianqinq  rules 

■Authority  ixxmtemwnded    I   arvi  policies 
•Kesixirisibil  ity  dinunishedl  llitjhly-^iiot  ional 
•No  cliallenqes  l-Pronaturv  decision-makinu 

'Can't  control  factors       I  Failure,  to  t)e  taken 
whi civ  affect,  results        |  sericxisly 


(Iviiv^^  to  do  thinqs 

witli  (^itl^rs 
l)s«t»  h\m irons  a|^xkals 
l^e^t  tJM^ni  kixiw  \t)U 

arf>  plea?;<n1 
Pnwidt1  oj 5X)rt\init  ies 

in        in  t)¥i  sj^it  1  njht 


Ik*  frieivily 
In  format  i 
Helpful   I  tMxUxick 
lhvl<?r?;t  audi iK) 
Fjwxxii  a(ji  iuj 
Flexible 
JJtns<*  of  hnn«)r 


Be  :k a- i able 
So()Iii»t  icatinl 
Tact  fid  . 
Influent  lal 


^x^ial 
<1iahqincj 
'Youthful 

ojjt  unist  \  r 

•_\  .  

Critiotil  nut  hot  i  t  y 
Unfriendly  cx'v-^orkc»rs 
Ikxit  ines  and  det  a  Us 
Firm  schedules  and 
suix?rvisi(^n 


lor    I  ur  t  ho  v   i  u  f  niMiia  t  i  on   cuncDrniup    the   h  I  row  Method  ami 

i  ins  I  \  union  t  s   please   contact:        S  unny   W  a  i  t  «    (213)    li l)  3  -  0  (>  7  / 

h 1 FO^  Assoc  i  a t  on 

l).)l)3   W  i  1  sh  i  i*e    HI.  vet. 

Hu  vcrly    II  i  1  ls\   l  a  .  ,    '.)()  ?  T  1 
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MODULE  9 
HANDOUT  5 


(p.  1) 


SKILLS  FOR  STAf  I   DL  V(  LOP  ME  NT  AND  SCHOOL  PROBLEM  SOLVING 


O 


A.    Facilitating  Skills 


I.    Problem-Solving  Skills 


uses  techniques 
uses  techniques 
success  or  goal, 
uses  techniques 
ful  solution  to 
uses  techniques 


to  clarify  and  classify  problems 
to  identify  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
attainment 

to  help  a  group  identify  criteria  for  a  success- 
a  problem  i  t  has 

to  help  a  group  locate  and  assess  alternative 
solutions,  choose  a  preferred  solution,  and  modify  the  solution 
if  necessary develop -an  implementation  plan,  implement  the 
solution,  and  assess  the  effect,  of  the  solution 
collects  information  and  gathers  data  to  clarify  needs  and 
resources 

an  a  1 y  70  s  i  n  f o  rma  t  i  on  A 

prepares  a  precise  written  statement  to  describe  a  problem 
according  to  criteria 


IT.    Skills  in  Research  and  Development  Tasks 

-  assists  a  group  to  design  a  needs  assessment  strategy 

-  as^sfsts  a  gredp  to  assess  the  c*  «Tt  of  a  solution  strategy" 


III.     Communication  Skills 


3 


er|c  v 


1 


makes  a]>propriate  eye  contact    .  I 
paraphrases  - 
summarizes 
checks'  perceptions 
describes,  feel ings 
gives  non-evaluative  feedback 
is  perceived  as  non- threatening • 
uses  a  common  vocabulary 

is  not  abrasive  in  use  "of  power  \  v 

deals  with  confl  ict  and  frustration  in  non-punitive  ways 

reads  and  responds  to  basic  non-verbal  messaqes  'such  as  boredom, 

non-attenti  veness ,  frustration  and  excitement  ' 

develops  rapport  >  • 

prepares  p^epise  and  clearly  phrased  statements,  bgth  written 

and  oral      '  *  ,  '  .  • 

makes  oral  presentations  before  groups 
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MODULE  9 
HANDOUT  5 


(P-  2) 


IV.    Skills  in  Developing  Helping  Relationships 


-  offers  adyice  when  asked 

-  withholds  advice  and  feedback  until  receiver  demonstrates 
readiness  to  hear  it 

-  shares  descriptive  (not  evaluative)  observations 

-  sticks  to  the  topic  defined  by  the  helpee 

-  asks  questions  which  encourage  the  sharing  of  relevant  data 

-  asks  questions  which  generate  alternatives 

-  shares  relevant  experiences 


V.    Group  Maintenance  Skills 


to  become  acquainted  comfortably 
in  one  another 
recognize  and  develop  its 


suggests  ways  for  group  members 
•helps  group  members  build  trust 
uses  techniques  to  help  a  group 
identity 

uses  techniques  to  help  group  members  communicate  effectively 
uses  techniques  to  help  groups  surface  conflict,  determine  its 
source,  arid  deal  with  it  positively  v 
encourages  in  forma li  ty ,  humor  and  openness  1n  conversations 
uses  techniques  to  diagnose  group  needs  so  as  to  know  when 
and  how  to  intervene  jn  the  proceedings  and  influence  agenda 
building,  to  provide  focus  for  the  completion  of  the  group's 
agenda 

uses  techniques  for. locating  and  allocating  resources 
assures  that  ideas  and  decisions  of  the  group  are  recorded 


VI .    Organizational  Development  Ski  I  Is 


J 


uses  techniques  to  locate  and  describe  formal  and.  informal 
communication  networks 

identifies  "factions"  that  operate  fn  the  community  and  school 
and  identifies  credible  representatives  of  each  faction 


VII u    Collaboration  Skills 


ERIC 


-  helps  groups  assess  which  other grrtups  are  affected 
r  helps' identify  critical  linkages  to' other  groups 

-  designs  procedures  which  help  groups  identify  common  goats 

-  suggests  rules  of  order  or  procedures- which  assure  participants 
eg  ui  table-  power  in  decision  making  'a 

-  uses  teehnigues  to  develop  a  cl  i ma tc\ which  encourages 
participants  to  exercise  a  commitment  to  cooperation 

-  models, interpersonal  supportive  behaviors  which. encourage  open- 
ness and  trust,  and  enables  participants  to  be  open  £a  the 
infl uence  of  others  ' 
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-  develops  group  norms1  and  procedures  which  encourage  continuing 
Innovation  * 

-  designs  procedures  for  designating  role  assignments  and 
responsibilities  which  are  clear  and  acceptable  to^all 
participants  i 

-  develops  an  Implementation  plan  which  a  |llows  participants 
to  make  day-to-day  decisions  Independently 

-  designs  strategies  for  Identifying  resources  and/ or  for  using 
them  1n  new  ways  I 

-  Identifies  Issues  which  arise  ,1n  relation  to  collaboration 

Examples:  S  I 

•  How  can  community  Involvement  be  achieved? 

•  What  are  the. group  norms  for  effective  collabpratlon, 
and  what  type  of  contact  with  participants  will  promote 
their  development?  , 

•  How  can  the  real  leaders  be  identified? 

•  What  accountability  procedure  will  ivalldate  the 
representativeness  of  participants  jfrom  unorganized, 
unstable  groups  such  as  students  an,d  citizens? 

-  develops  procedu>tes\or  collecting  data  and  monitoring  the 
collaborative  process 

-  recognizes  when  the  need  arises  for  renewal  or  re-focus  of 
goal  commitment,  and  designs  means  to  achieve  agreements  to 
change  goals  or  priorities 

-  recognizes,  the  need  for  re -clarification  of  roles  when 
responsibilities  are  shifted  .  . 

-  develops  strategies  for  communicating  progress  to  supporters 
and  prospective  supporters  . 

-  develops  procedures  which  coordinate  overall  efforts    •  ' 

\ 

'  \ 

Skills  in  Recognizing  Group  Norms  \. 

-  uses  techniques  for  observing  patterns  of  transactions, 

-  recognizes  deviations  from  the  common  culture 

-  adapts  norms  of  behavior  which  are  appropriate  for  a  particul 
subculture 


Team  Building  Skills  ^ 

-  uses  techniques  to  determine  their  own  and  teammates'  skills 

-  uses  techniques,  to  negotiate  tasks 

-  provides  constructive  feedback 

-.uses  techniques  for  observing  teammates'  performances 

-  exhibits  beha-vior  that  is  supportive 

-  exhibits  behavior  thafc  is  indicative  of  trust 


3S4 
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—    -  .li.  Jfci 


uses  facilitating  /skills  .  r*  ' 

-  uses  diagnostic  techniques  , 

-  understands  the  client's  frame  pf  reference 

-  gives  expert  knowledge  about  research  and  development  methods, 
products  and  outdomes  . 

-  uses , problem-sol  vine/  skills  -  ■»  '  ,  . 

-  suggests  alternatives  about  what  a  client  migfo^  do,  and  how  y 
to  do  1 1  i  ■  '  '         /  \? 

-  develops  connections  between  people^and  resources 

-  translates  a  problem  statement  Into  a  search  .rtquestr  foi 

-  uses  techniques  for  matching  problems  4nd.,<f<STMt1ons  / 
-identifies  the  connecting  points  betw£tf£  systems  anjr  subsystem 

-  uses  processes  of  active  interdependence''  .*. 

,    ■      .  'Jrr.  ' 
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MODULE  10  (p,  la)         v  . 

1    .  \  THE  CONCEPT  OF  FEEDBACK- 

 c  1 

*      '*"         •  •  •. 


1    '■  — ■' — :  »  — 

ACTIVITY 

"  ■  r                       '  I""1 

TIME 

RATIONALE 

,    •    „                                  n  ,  r-  *  -ji —  ^-r„  , 

 ,  . — ,  

1.  Receive  overview  of 
v    the  unit 

V 

r  • 

« 

t 

-  -     -          -  ^ 

?  min.  , 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

h 

.  ft 

CAUTION:    This  unU'on  The  Concept  of  „ 
Feedback  should  be  USED  ONLY  BY  PERSONS 
WHO  HAVE  WORKED  TOGETHER  IN  TRIOS  IN 
SEVERAL  PREVIOUS  SESSIONS.    There  are 
two  main  reasons  for  this  procedure. 
First,  this  exercise  calls* for  trio 
members  to  share  reactions  they  hayf 
had  to  each  other  during  previous  4 
sessions.    The  second  reason  1$  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Indlvlduals^-jnay 
find  the  sharing  of  reactions  threatening. 
To  the  extent  that' basic  communication 
skills  have  been  Increased  during  earlier  > 
sessions  together,  trio  members  will  have 
increased  probability  of  a  constructive 
experience/ 

2,  Individuals:  Read 
theory  paper  Handout  2, 
The  Concept  of  Feedback 

« 

10  min. 

/  .  ■ 

Giving  and  receiving  feedback  is  a 
potentially  Threatening  actlvl ty.    Lt  < 
is  assumed  that  opening  this  session 
with  the  theory  Input  which  places 
feedback  in  the  context  of  helpfulness 
will  reduce  inhibiting  anxieties. 

• 

•  * 

/ 

3.  Individuals:  Complete 
Handout  3,  Feedback 
Reactions 

* 

* 

• 

15-  m1n. 

I 

This  instruction  follows  a  general 
guideline  in  sjcills  training  of  giving 
advance,  warning  each  time  participants 
are  asked  to  siiare  something  they  have 
written.            .          *     «~  ' 

• 

4 

* 

i 
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MODUU  10  (p.  lb) 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,.  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 
Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


>  * 


HANDOUT  2.,  The  Concept 
of  feedback 


HANDOUT  3,  Feedback 
Reactions 


9 

ERIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Present. the  schedule  of  steps  on  newsprint. 


Ask  participants  to  read  Handout  2,  "The  Concept  of 
Feedback,  which  describes  the  focus  of  this  unit. 


Announce  that  trios  will  do  an  exercise  in  giving  and 
receiving  feedback. 

Ask  individuals  to  complete  Handout  3,  which  vMll  be' 
used  in  the  exercise.  - 


MODULE  10  (p.  2b) 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  FEEDBACK 


Presentation  on 
newspr 1 nt  opti  ona 1 

HANDOUT  4,  Trio  Round 
Robin 


Sr 


HANQOUT  5  . 


ERJC 


Present  directions  for  trio  round  robin.  ^ 

a.  Explain  tor  the  participants  that  they  are  now  going 
to  practice  giving  and  receiving  feedback  1n  their 
trios.    This  will  be  done  1n  three  rounds. >  In  each 
rduftd,  one  person  will  be  the  giver  of  feedback,  one 
person  will  be  the  receiver  and.  tone  person  will  be 
the  observer.   'The  roles  will  be  changed  after  each 

*     rouhd,         •  , 

b-  Before  ea$h  round,  the  observer  will  receive  a 
\    briefing  sheet;  directions  are  different  on  each 
sheet,  *  v 

c!\  The  giver -and  receiver  will  Interact  for  8  minutes 
\ using  t'hefr  notes  ,as  desired  from  Handout  -3.  They 
\should  stay  in  their  roles  as  a -giver  or'recelver 
)f  feedback  for  the  entire  round.  /■ 

d.  Explain  that  you  will  interrupt  after  8  minutes  to 
read  to  the  group  the  observer's  specific  directions 
fo\r  that  round.    There  will  be  anotheA  8  minutes  for 
thlfc  observer  to  share  the  report  and  Wave  trio 
discussion.         ,  . 

e.  Ask  participants  to  decide  quickly  who  will  be  the  f, 
giver,  the  receiver  and  the  observer  in  the  first 
round. 

f.  Ask  observers  to  meet  with  you.   distribute  Handout 
5  to  theni-^  Remind  them  not  t<3  Share  the  information 
until  after  the  round  is  completed. 


When  all  observers  have  rejoined  their  trios,  begin 
Round  1  of  giver  and  receiver  interaction.  (Suggest 
that  the  receiver  begin  by  asking  fer  giver's  reactions 
to  a  specific  behavior. )  / 


Interrupt  and  read  Handout  5  aloud.    Ask  the  observers 
^to  report  to  their  two  trio  members,  *fol lowed  by  the 
three  of  them  discussing  the  observer's  report. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  FEEDBACK 


ACTIVITY 


f 

7.  Determine  who  shall 
have  each  role 


8.  Practice  giving  and 
receiving  feedback 


9.  Practice  giving  s 
feedback  through 
the  role  of  an 
observer 


10.  Allow  group  members 
to  determine  which 
roles  \hey  should 
practice 


11.  Practice  giving  and 
.  .  receiving  feedback 


12/ Practice  giving 
feedback  through 
the  role  of  an 
observer' 


13.  Review  Handout  2, 
The  Concept  of 
Feedback 


.ERIC 


/ 


TIME 


•    2  m1n. 


8  m1r*. 


8  min. 


2  min.* 


\ 


8  min 


8  min. 


4  m1r> 


RATIONALE 


Ski >1 s  need  to  be  practiced  and  roles 
changed  for  maximum  utilization 


To  continue  skill  practice 


To  clarify  and  re1nforc#the  skills 


%  /y 


0 


To  change  roles  and  continue  skill 

practice" 


To  continue  skill  practice 


To  clarify  and  reinforce  the  skills 


This  is  a  final  reinforcement  of  the 
cognitive  learnings  of  this  session 


ft 


KJ 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  FEEDBACK 


WODUtE  10  (p.  3b) 


Interrupt  the  trios  to  ask  them  ta  switch  roles  of 
giver,  receiver  and  observer  for  Round *II.   Ask  new 
observers  to  meet  with  you:    Distribute  Handouts  ' 
with  their  instructions. 


When  all  observers  have  rejoined  their  trios,  begin 
Round  II  of  giver  and  receiver  interaction. 


Interrupt  and, read  Handout  6  aloud.    Ask  the  observers 
to  report  to  thejr  trios  and  then  (Hscuss  the  report 
with  the  trjo.   *  , 


Interrupt  to  asjc  for  a  final  switch  of  roles\  Each 
trio  member  should  take  the*  role  he  has  not  yet  had. 
Ask  observers  to  meet  with  you.    Distribute  Handout  7 
•with  their  instructions.  *  •• 


When  all  observers  have  rejoined  their  trios,  begin 
"Round  III  of  giver  and  receiver  interaction. 


Interrupt  and  read  Handout  7  ^loud.    Ask  the  observers 
to  report  to  their  trios  and  then  discuss  the  report 
with  the  trio. 

Emphasize' that  they  have  completed  half  of  the  inter- 
actions that  are  possible  within  the  trio.  The  other- 
half  can  be  done  outside  the- formal  workshop  now  that 
participants  understand  the  procedures*  1 


Have  the  participants  look  at  Handout  2  again  as  a 
review  of  the  session.    Trios  should  use  each  other 
as  resources  in  understanding  concept  of  feedback. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  FEEDBACK 


•  ••V 


ACTIVITY 


14.  Mention  Handout  8  , 
Answer  Sheet 

u 

15.,  Complete  the  packet 
of  materials  for 
each  participant 


1  minute 

i 

V , ' 

1  minute 


16.. Review  the  Feedback 
Concepts  qn  Handout  8 


17.  Closure 


3  minutes 


10  minutes 


.-.  RAT  IOfiAlE 


x    ■  ! 


To  reinforce  accurate  answers  about  major 
paints  of  cognitive  learning  in  the" unit 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


J 


18.  Data  Collection 


i  . 


2  minutes 


To  gather  feedback  about  how  the 
participants  view  the  training 
experience 


9 

:RJC 
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HANOOUT  8,  Answer  Sheet 
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HANDOUTS.  5-7 
.General-  distribution 

'  .,    .       *       '•  -J 


Be  Swire  eacif  WofkKhop  participant1  noW^re'cel  v$s  ^ 


P 


V  V 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
jectives  and  Overview 


t      EMng  together?  all  participants  ,apd  -get  their  attention. 
1      Before  ending  the  session^  review  the  purposes  of  the 
1      activity  and  its  applicability  in  th,e  school  situation. 

Name'  the  various  processes  and  acti.vl ties  used  irf»the 
!•''*    session  and  explain  how  ,they  can  be  adopted'and  adapted 
!      for  us*ewin  the  school .    Ask  ff  part  1ci pants. haVe 
i      ques^ion^  q.r  need  father  clarification  of  the  purposes 
*    and  u'ses-of  the  activity:    Develop  clear  and  Succinct  • 

responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Data  Collection  forms 


Remind  participants  to  fill  out  the  data  collection 

forms.  .  •  '  „  •  ' 


CONCEPTS  AND  SKILLS,  Of  FEEDBACK 


*  Time 
2  minutes 
10  minutes 


15'  minutes 


57  minutes 

/ 

4  minutes 

5  minutes 

10  minutes 

a  2  minutes 
105  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

Activity^ 

Receive  overview  of  the 'unit 


Individuals:  Read  theory  paper  Handout  2/  The 
Concept  of  Feedback 

Individuals:    Complete  Handout:  3,  Feedback 
Reacti ons 

Trio  Round  Robin  (three  rounds): 

a.  Practice  giving  and  receiving  feedback 

b.  Practice  observer  skills 

Review  .Handout  2,  The  Concept  of  Feedback 
Review  Handout  8,  Answer  Sheet 
Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  begin  developing  a  regular  norm  and  organizational  process  for 
sharing  feelings,  ideas,  concerns  and  resources 

2.  To  practice  giving  and  receiving  feedback  according  to  guidelines 
for  -improving  interpersonal  communications 
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.  OVERVIEW . 

s  This  module  presents  the'  skills  and  concept  of  feedback.  Participants 
Will  read    theory  paper  and  theff^ractlce  developing  feedback  according  to 
guidelines  which  make  the  feedback  more  useful.    Ne\t,  "the* skills  are 
practiced  1n  a  trio  round  robin. 

Feedback  and  correction  1s  an  essential  Vtep  In  learning,  and  a 
frequent  and  regular  part  of  school  activities.    Teachers  are  well  aware 
that  pupils  need  feedback  1n  order  to  ^row.    Yet,  some  schools  do  not  have 
a  norm  of  sharing  feedback  at  all  levels  of  the  organization.    The  results 
are  that  |eople  may  work  together  for  many  years  without  discovering  the  ^ 
feelings,  Ideas,  concerns  and  resources  of  their  co-workers. 

Such  conditions  may  partly  be  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  procedures  for  giving  feedback  in  ways  whicA  do  not  make||he  recipient 
feel,  defensive.    Guidelines  provided  here  are  intended  to  Increase  Interpersonal 
conmunl  cations  skills.  ^  ■ 

This  activity  is  to  encourage  faculties  to  develop  a  regular  norm 
of  sharing  feelings,  Ideas  and  concerns  by  giving  feedback  1n  ways  which 
are  helpful.  -  * 


M     .  ■    •      I    V. 
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-tt  -        HANDOUT  2  (p.  1) 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  FEEDBACK  .  * 


Bats  flying  blindfolded  through  a  mate  of  tightly  stretched  piano  * 

■  *'.  *  « 

wires  and  blindfolded  porpoises  avoiding  obstacles  whije  swimming  at  tpp 
speed  share  an  important  phenomenon- -both  are  sending  4iuV  sound  waves  which 
bounce. off  surrounding  objects.    The  reflected.  sounJs  return  to  the  animals, 
and  are  Interpreted  almost  Instantaneously  to  give  them  ah  accurate  picture 

of  their  surroundings.    Thus,  the  animals  "see"  by  listening  to  the 

-  ■  -  *■  •  .         '  "  * 

responses  from  messages  they  have  sent-    These  returning  messages  are 
called  "feedback." 

Although  electronic  scientists  used  the  principle  of  feedback  to 
develop  radar,  they  hacP  to  Overcome  many  difficult  problems.    They-had  ^ 
to  be  sure  outgoing  signals  would  scan  all  possible  relevant  objects; 

■  i 

they  had  to  be  sure  that  the  returning  feedback  signals  were  heard  — 
were  accurately  understood  --  and  that  the  most  Important  ones  were . 
sorted  out  from  the^many  feedback  messages  being  received. 

The  )concepUof  feedback  can  be  applied  to  interpersonal  communications. 
Througlvour  behaviors,  each  of  us  sends  many  messages  to. those  around  us. 
When  someone  shares  her  reaction  to  one  of  those  messages,  she  is5 giving  us 
feedback.    The  purpose  of  giving  feedback  to  another  is  to  increase 
shared  understanding  about  behavior,  feelings  and  motivations;  to  help 
develop  a  growth  relationship.    When  we  give  feedback,  we  should  describe 
the  behaviors  we  have  observed  as  well  as  share  our  reactions;  otherwise,  the 
receiver  has  only  a  reaction  and  no  understanding  of  the  basis  for  1t. 
Alsbv  the  giver  of  feedback  1s  more  helpful  to  the  receiver  if  she  describes 
specific  perceptions  and  reactions. 


/f 


MODULE  1Q 
MANWjtIT72  (p.  2) 


fedtyck  atjd  unfdev*stand  It 


A  receiver  of  feedback  must  I1'$ten  to /the 
correctly,    tare  we  can  put  to  use  our  s^m^of  paraphrasing.' and  perception 

t^e^o^iri^f^^e^back  about  spe^flc  behaviors. 


t:heck.  Mt  is  also  appropriate/^ 

.  V,  .    -  // . '  /  ,f  '  .       •  1  j  » j 

For  example^  I  may  wonder  what ;  ypjfr  react  Jons  have  been  to my* silence  during 

group  conversations;  I  h*ve  a  Concern  about  your  reactions  because  I  would 

•'  v  /  '  v:  4. 

like  to  know  you  better. -Joking  you  for  feedback  Will  do  two  things:  give 

me  your  reaction  t6  my  silence  and  help  build  trust  and  openness . between  us. 

.  .    \       >/         .  \f  •     ,    Y ; 

Thus,  feedback^can  clarify  perceptions  and  help  us'  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.    It  'KelWus  to  know  the  specific  reactions  that  different  Individuals 
have  to  our  t^Kavior.    Then  we  can  better  match  our  behaviors  w1 
intentions/:/1  We  also  can  more  accurately  match  6ur  verbal  and  non 
behavlo/s 
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The  Joe -Harry  Window*  and  Feedback 

sjhe  situation  between  you  and  any  other\  specific  person  1sl  Illustrated 
.  «jtiiAfcj4n*  AiMti^Mm    innun  ac  t.h*  Jn*»-Harrv  WlndoW..  .'  ■ 


by  the  following  diagram,  known  as  the  Joe-Harry  Window, 
Things  About  fly  self  That  I  ~ 


:  mm 

"mi 


Things  About. 
Ityself  the 
Othei-  Person: 


-  f 

Kn6w 

Do  Not  Know 

.  OPEN 

BLIND 

Knows 

\ 

Common  knowledge 

<  * 

\ 

• 

Actually  cjo  not 
recognize,  , 

* 

HIDDEN 

UNKNOWff 

Does  Not 
Know 

I  avoid  revealing 
or  choose  not  to 
share 

;Ne1ther  of  us  recog- 
nizes; unconscious 
potential 

S//7 


7/.'. 


\       As  feedback  1s  given  and  received,  the  "blind"  and  "hidden"  areas 
become  smaller  while  the  "open"  area  increases  in  size.    It  1s  not  meant 
to  be  implied  here  that  a  person  should  be  completely  or  indiscriminately 
open.    There  are  things  about  each  of  us  that  are  not  relevant  t>p;  the 
helping  relationships^  have' with  others.    As- those  things  that  are  - 
relevant  are  shared,  and  as  they,  are  found  to  be  helpful,  a  trust  develops 
that  allows  us  to  explore  and  discover  new  abilities  in  our  area  of  unknown 

*  * 

potential. 


♦Adapted  from  "Tj*  JohaM  Window:  A  Graphic  Model  of  Awareness  in 
Interpersonal  Relations"  in  Group  Processes  by  Joseph  Luft.  Palo  Alto, 
California:    The  National  Press,  1963,  .znd  ed.,  1970,  pp.  U-15. 
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Factors  Affecting  Fe&jbac 


The 


giving  and  rocfe 
the  giver^  the  receiver  ~ 


factors  within  tl^e  givjfer 
back  on  others.  /  These  1 
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if  feedback  Is  Influenced  by  factors  within 
organizations  1n  which  they  work.  First, 
;he'shar1ng  of  some  reactions  and  holding 
'alues  and  Ideologies ,  assumptions  about 
how  the  receiver  mtqflt *«4act  to  the  feedback,  experiences* with  openness, 

trust  level  and  wtlHnefness  to  take  risks. 

/     //  ■  'I 

Second,  fatpfcdrs, yW'i thin  the  receiver  influence  what  feedback  1s  really 
heard  and  wh>t  1s  screened  out.    They,  include  values  and  Ideologies,  the 
image  of  se,1f  and  strength  of  the  need  to  maintain'  1t,  assumptions  about" 
the  giver' $  intentions  in  sharing,  and  the  Receiver's  norms  of  openness, 
trust  and  will /ngnAss  to  take  risks. 

Thljrd,,  organizational  factors  affect  the  giving  and  receiving  of 

feedback,'    They  include  the  degree  of  formality  and  Informality  1n  pro- 

.'/.  » 
c^ures,/the  amount  of  time  available  to  build  growth  relationships,  as 

well  a/tales,  building  layout,  and  norms  of  openness  and  sharing  within 

,    I  -:■ 
the  i)rga|n1zat1on. 

f 


\ 

•  \  ■ 
\;  ' 

,  \- 


-  --a 


eric 
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Facilitating  Feedback 


Awareness  and  use  of  guidelines  for  ^ v,1  ng  and  redetvtyg  feedback  can  » 
be  a  tnajor  help  jn  facilitating  constructive' elteKanges.    Note  that  thenars 
only  guidelines,  not  hard  and' fast  rules. /There  are; undoubtedly  situations 
for  each  guideline  that  call  for  exceptions.-  , 

W\  ■  * 

Guidelines  for  GIVING  Feedback  > 

-  J  "  '  ■ 

1.,  READINESS  OF  THE  RECEIVER  - 

Give  the  feedback  onlywhen  there  are  clear  indications  the  receiver 
1s  ready  to  listen  to  1t.    If  not  ready,  the  receiver  will  be  apt  .not 
to  hear  it  or  to  misinterpret  it.  0  < 

2.  ( DESCRIPTIVE,  NOT  INTERPRETIVE  ' 

''Giving  feedback  should  be  like  acting  as*a  "candid  camera."    It  1s  a 
clear  report  of  the  facts,  rather  than  your  Ideas  about  wjjw  things 
happened  or  what  was  meant  by  them.    It  is  up  to  the  receiver  to 
consider  the  whys 'or  the  meanings  or  to  invite  the  feedback-giver  to 
do  this  considering  with  him.  * 

3.  RECENT  HAPPENINGS  a  ^   •  . 

The  closer  the  feedback  1s  g1ven/^nk  the  'time  the  event  took  place,  the 
better.    When  feedback  is  given  Immediately,  the. recover  1s  most  apt 
to  be  clear  on  exactly  what  is  meant.    The  feelings  associated  with  the 
event  still  .exist  so  that  this,  too,  can  be  part  of  understanding  what 
the  feedback  means. 

4.  APPROPRIATE  TIMES 

Feedback  should  be  given  when  there  is  a  t|ood{chance  it  can  be  used 
helpfully.    It  may  not  be  helpful  if  the  receiver  feels  there  is 
currently  other  work  that  demands  more  attention.    Or,  critical  feed- 
back in  front  of  others  may  be  seen  as  damaging  rather  than  helpful. 

5.  NEW  THINGS 

There  1s  a  tendency  in  giving  feedback  to  say  only  the  obvious. 
Consider  whether  you  really  have  new  information  for  the  receiver., 
Many\t1mes,  the  thing  which  may  be  most  helpful  is  not  simply  report- 
ing what  you  saw  the  receiver  doing,  but  rather  expressing  the  way  1t 
caused  you  to  feel  or  stating  the  situation  you  felt  it  put  you  in. 


6.    CHANGEABLE  THINGS 

Feedback  should  be  about  things  which  can  be  changed  if  the  receiver 
chooses  to  do  so. 
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7,    NOT  DEWANO  A  CHANGE   )  "  " 

The  concept  of  feedback  should  not  be  cortfused  with  *  requesting  a  person 
to  change,  r  The  receiver  can  con sldeY  whether  he,  w1 shes  to  attempt  a 
change  on  the  basis  of  hew  information.    You  may  wish  ty.  Include  that 
you  woul d JjBjjfr-tg  see  certain  changes,  but  It  is  not  apt  to,  be  helpful 
to  say,  1n-*ff*ct,  "I  have  told  you  what's  wrong  with  you,  now  change!" 


8.    NOT  AN 

When  learning  how  to  give  feedback,  we  sometimes,  tend  to  overdo  It,  I$'s 
as  though  we  were  telling  the  receiver,  "I  jus*  "happen  to  have  a  list  of 
reactions  here  and  If  you'll  settle  «back  for  a  few  hours. I'll  read  them 
off  to  you."    The  receiver  may,  prefer  time  to  consider  each  Item. 


v.. 


9.    GIVEN  TO  BE.HEjgpiL 

You  shouid  alwijs  consider  your  own  reasons  for  giving  your  reactions. 
Are  you  trying  to  be  helpful  to  the  receiver?   Or,  are  you  unloading 
some  of  your  own  feelings  or  using  the  occasion  to  try  to  get  the 
receiver  to  do  something  that  would  be  helpful,  for  you?    For  exairtple, 
1f  you  are  angry  at  the  other  and"  wish  to  express  it,  say  so,  but 
Include  a  description  of  the  behaviors  that  caused  the  anger. 

10.  GIVER  SHARES  SOMETHING 

Giving  feedback  can  become  "T)ne*-upsmansh1p. "    The  receiver  goes  away 
feeling  as  though  he's  "not  as  good"  as  the  giver,  because  1t  was  his  * 
potential  for  Improvement  that  was  focused  upon.    The  giver  may  see 
'  himself  as  having  given  a  lecture  from  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  an 
Imaginary  state  of  perfection.    The  exchange  often  can  be  kept  In  better 
balance  by  the  giver  Including  some  of  his  own  feelings  and  concerns. 

11.  IS  SPECIFIC,  NOT  GENERAL  .-. 
Use  quotes  and  give  examples  of  what  you  are  referring  t£>*  " 

Guidelines  for  RECEIVING  Feedback 

1.     STATE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  FEEDBACK  ABOUT 

Help  the  giver  provide  useful  reactions  by  asfcSjyfor  feedback  about 
specific  things. 


2.  CHECK  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  HEARD 
Use  paraphrasing  to  be  sure  you  understanc^He  giver's  message.  'Because 
the  topic*  Is  your  own  behavior,  you  may  tend  to  move  toward  thinking  about 
the  meaning  of  the  feedback  before  you  are  sure  you  are  hearing  what  was 

.  Intended. 

*  * 

3.  SHARE  YOUR  REACTIONS  TO  THE  FEEDBACK 

As  your  own  feelings' become  Involved,  you  may  forget  to  share  your  reactions 
v  to  the  feedback  you  have  received.    Knowing  what  was  and  was  not  helpful 
assists  the  giver  In  Improving  his  skills  at  giving  useful  feedback.    If  he 
Is  uncertain  about  your  reactions,  he  may  be  less  apt  to  risk  sharing  In  the 

future.  • 
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FEEDBACK  REACTIONS 


You  probably  have  had  marry  reactions  to  the  other,  two  members  of  your 
trio.    They  also  have,-  hid  reactions  to  you  which  you  may  wlfch  to  know  about. 
Write  on  this  handout  those  behaviors  and  reactions  which  you  beTleve  could 
be  most  helpful  to  explore  together.    You  will  be  sharing  these  In  your  trio, 

GIVING  FEEDBACK:    Behaviors  I  Have  Seen  and  Reactions  I  Have  Had  But  Have  . 

Not.  Shared  * 

— — .      ^  % 
First  trio  member's  name 


Describe  Behaviors   .  »  My  Reaction  to  Behaviors 


■  A 


Second  trio  member's  name 


Describe  Behaviors   -        -  — - My  Reaction  to  Behaviors 


j. 


t 


RECEIVING  FEEDBACK:    Behaviors  of  Mine  That  I  Would  Like  to  Hear 

React  ions "To 

My  Behaviors  -  »  Reactions  Shared  by  Giver 
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TRIO  ROUND  ROBIN 


v.- 


V 


Are  the  guidelines  for  giving  and  receiving 
feedback  observed? 


OBSERVER  DIRECTIONS  ' 
Round  I 


MODULE  10 
HANDOUT  5 


,  Watch  the  given  of  feedback.    Watch  #it-4hexf  1  r*t  five  guidelines 
as  described  in  the  handout,  "The  Concept,  of  Feedback."    These  are.: 

1.  Readiness  of  the  Receiver 

2.  Descriptive  Not  Interpretive 

3.  Recent  Happenings  .  * 

4.  Appropriate  Times  4  • 

5.  New  Things  4  ,* 

When  reporting  your  observations,  you  will  want  to  be  as  specific 
and  objective  as  possible—like  a  replay  of  a  candid  camera.    Take  notes 
on  things  you  hear  or  see  which  Illustrate  what  the  giver  d1d*or  didn't 
do  about  the  five  guidelines  you  are  watching  for. 


DO  NOT  SHOff  THIS  FORM  TO  OTHER  TRIO  MEMBER? 
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>      Watch  the  giver  of  feedback.    Watch  for  the  guidelines  six  through 

ten  as  described  in  the  handout,  "The  Concept  of  Feedback."  *TH«se  are: 

6.  Changeable  Things 

?.  Not  Demand  A  Change 

8.  Not  An  Overload 

"*      9.  Given  To  Be  Helpful 

'  10.  Giver  Shares  Something 

When  reporting  your  observations,  you  will  want  to  be  as  specific  _ 

and  objective  a*  possible--l ike  a  replay  of  a  candid  camera.    Take  notes, 

on  things  you  hear  or  see  which  illustrate  what  the  gjver  did  or 'didn't 
do  about  the  five  guidelines  you  are  watching  for. 


DO  NOT  SHOW  THIS  FORM  TO  OTHER  TRIO  MEMBERS 


1 


OBSERVER  WRECT  IONS  *  '  MODULfc  10 

Round  ill  '  ..«  HANDOUT  7 


Watch  the  receiver  of  feedback.    Watch  for  the  three  guidelines  for 

 C~~ 

receiving  as  described  1n  tjhe  handout,  "The  Concept  of  Feedback."   These  ar*: 

1.  State  What  You  Want  Feedback  About 

2.  Check  What  You  Have  Heard  4 

3.  Share  Your  Reactions  To  The  Feedback  «* 

When  reporting  y^our  observations,  you  will  want  to  be  as  specific  and 
objective  as  possible— 1 1ke  a  replay  of  a  candid  camera.    Take  notes  on 
things  you  Heff  or  see  which  Illustrate  what  the  receiver  did  or.dfdn't 
do  about  the  three  guidelines  you  are  watching  for. 


DO  NOT  SHOW  THIS  FORM  TO  OTHER  TRIO  MEMBERS 


ANSWER  SHEET    \ S  v  ■<  MODULE  10 

The  Concept  feedback,  HANOOUT  8 


1.    Check  one  answer  for  the  fo>low1ng  statement.  :/ 
Feedback  1n  interpersonal  communications  1s  defined  as  occurring 

when  one  person: 

.       o      *  •  '  • 

Describes  the  behavior  of  another 


_  Interprets  the  meaning  t>f  the  other's  behavior  to  him 


X     Shares  his  reaction  to  the  behavior  of. another 

0 

Paraphrases  another's  remark 


 Evaluates  th€  other's  behaviors 

2.    Ten  guidelines  are  suggested  for  giving  feedback.    Three  of  these 
guidelines  are  Included  1n  the  following  11st.    Check  the  three 
which  are  correct  guidelines. 

X     Readiness  of  the  other  to  receive 

 Describes  giver's  feelings  about  other 

  Seeking  change  1n  the  other 


X      About  things  that  can  be  changed 

  Summarizes  past  behavior 

JC  Given  at  an  appropriate  time  - 

J  Demands  a  response 

 Doesn't  concern  the  giver 


Three  guidelines  are  suggested  for  receiving  feedback.    Check  the 
one  Included  in  the  following  list.  ,  ■ 
  Check  the  understanding  of  the  giver 


X     Share  your  reaction  to  the  feedback  ^ 


Tell  the  giver  w^at  you  Intend  to  do  abqjjt  what  he  has  told  you 
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PRIORITIZING  GOALS 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Introduce  the  session 


2.  Devise  Individual 
order  of  7  priority 
goal  s 


3.  Trios  agree  on  order 
of  priorities 


4.  Trios  join  to  form 
sextets  and  agree 
on  order  of  priorities 


TIME 


3  minutes 


15  minutes 


RAT IONALK 


To  allow  participants  to  form  appropriate 
expectations 


20  minutes 


5.  Individuals  read 
HANDOUT  3, 
Brainstorming  . 
Guidelines 


15  minutes 


5  minutes 


To  enable  participants  to  compare  one 
problem  to  another  1n  order  to  establish 
order  of  priorities. 


When  priorities  are  decided  in  small 
groups,  there  is  more  air- time  per 
person. 


Two  lists  can  usually  be  consolidated 
fairly  quickly  using  consensus  decision 
maki  ng. 


To  provide .training  in  producing  a 
multitude  of  alternatives. 


0 
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PRIORITIZING  GOALS 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule 
tt  Objectives  and  Overview 
List  of  School  Goals, 
(If  available)  \ 

\ 


HANDOUT  2,  one  copy  of 
Scale  #2  for  e/ach 
participant.  Newsprint 
example  of  Scale  #2 


Individual  lists 
priori  ties 


of 


Two  lists  of  priorities 
'  on  newspri  nt 


HANDOUT  3,  Brainstorming 
Guidelines 


1  


"  INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Review  schedule  and  objectives  for  the  session. 
Groups  need  to  have  a  Hst?o^goa1s  to  start  with. 
If  they  do  not  have  one,  1t  could  be  bralnstormed 
quickly  as  Step  1.    (See  Steps  5  and  6.)  The 
central  purpose  of  the  module  1s  concerned  with 
learning  how  to  prioritise  goals.    If  more  time  1s 
needed  to  accomplish  this  objective,  less  time  can 
be  used  for  Steps  5  and  6. 


Introduce  Prioritizing  Scale  #2. 

numerical  scale  (#2)  works:  D1red 

individually  use  Scale  #2  to  arrive 
of  7  priority  goals.  \ 


examples  of  how 
participants  to 
it  numerical  order 


Ask  Individuals  to  fqrm  trios  and  take  20  minutes 
to  come  to  consensus  on  the  order  of  the  group's 
priori  ties. 


Ask  two  trios  to  combine  and  repeat  the  process. 
If  there  is  a  need  for  the  entire  group  to  come  to 
consensus,  the  group  size  can  be  doubled  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  until  a  single  11st  has  been 
agreed  to.    This  process  can  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  necessary  in  order  to  develop  consensus  on 
a  single  list  which  the  entire  group  can  agree  to. 
Trainer  should  tell  groups  how  much  time  remains 
every  five  minutes. 


Suggest  participants  read  the  brainstorming  guidelines 
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PRIORITIZING  GOALS 


6.  Teams  brainstorm  for 
6  minutes  In  First 
Phase  to  produce 
strategl  es 


7.  Teams  brainstorm 
applying  guidel ines 
for  Second  Phase 


8.  Closure 


9.  Data  Collection 


9 

ERIC 


5  minutes 


25  minutes 


V 


10  minutes 


2  minutes' 


RATIONALE 

-  /  - 


To  practice  the  skill  of  brainstorming 
and  to  produce  alternative  strategies. 


To  practice  the  skill  of  refining 
and  categorizing  strategies. 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  gather  data  about  how  participants 
view  the  training  so  far 
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■  ~T   ' 


MATERIALS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


\ 


Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule, 
Objectives  &  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms 


The  school  has  likely  produced  two  different  types  of 
goals.    The  first  type  may  be  goals  related  to 
instructional  problems,  and  the  second  type  related  to 
organizational  problems.    You  may  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  two  types  be  sorted  and  separated.  Instructional 
problems  are  more  readily  attacked  through  linking, 
while  the  organizational  problems  will  more  likely  be 
solved  through  the  faculty's  own  efforts.    If  this  is 
the  case,  it  will  help  to  sort  the  two k sets  of  goals 
and  brainstorm  them  separately.    The  purpose  of  brain- 
storming is  to  produce  a  multitude  of  alternative  ideas 
about  strategies  for  reaching  the  goals. 


Review  Phase  2  on  ,the  Brainstorming  Guidelines  and 
ask  participants  to  use  the  remaining  time  to  come 
up  with  realistic  strategies. 


Bring  together  all  participants  an<Hget  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  in  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  scfWbl.    Ask  if  participants  have 
questions  or  needrfbrther  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  fill  in  data  collection  forms. 


* — * 
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i*4  

SCHEDULE 


Time 
3  minutes 
15  minutes 
20  minutes 

15  minutes 

10  minutes 

25  minutes 

10  minutes 

2  minutes 
100  minutes 


Activity 

Introduce  the  session 

Prioritizing  Scale  #2  (work  alone) 

Individuals  share  rationales  for  priorities  and  agree 
1n  trios 

Trios  combine.    Sextets  agree  to  order  of  priorities. 
Teams  brainstorm  strategies  for  achieving  goals 
Teams*  select  strategies  .i 
Closure 

Data  Collection  v 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  develop  goals 

2.  To  practice  systematic  prioritizing 

3.  To  begin  selecting  strategies 


^  '  MODULE  U 

HANDOUT  1  (p.  ?.) 


OVERVIEW 

*■ 

The  purpose  of  this  module  1s  to  practice  techniques  for  prioritizing 
goals  and  developing  consensus  on  goals.    Each  team  should  have  a  11st  of 
school  goals  to  start  with.    If  there  1s  not  one  available,  the  group  can 
brainstorm  a  11st.    Then ,  "individuals  work  alone  to  develop  priorities  and 

rationales  to  support  their  choices.    When  they  jave  finl shed,  the  trips  

combine  and  agree  on  a  single  11st  of  priorities. 

With  the  remaining  time.,  participants  are  to  review  the  skill  of 
brains tortoing  and  begin  to  develop  a  list  of  alternative  strategies  for  - 

*  « 

achieving  the  goals.    Critical  judgement,  which  is  essential  to  prioritizing, 
1s  practiced  when  teams  select  and  refine  strategies.    The  -outcomes  of  the 
session  are  the  process  skills  and  techniques  for  prioritizing,  and  the 
production  of  a  set  of  priorities  and  strategies. 
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1.  Total  the  scores  for  each  problem,  divide  by  the  number  of  people  on  the  team. 

2.  List  the  problems  according  to  the  score  received  by  averaging  the  scores  on  Scale  #1.    The  first  goal 
is  the  one  with  the  highest  average, 

PRIORITIZING  GOALS  ^ 
SCALE  «  * 

After  totaling  your  team's  ratings  from  Scale  #1,  record  the  top  seven  goals  generated  by  your  team  below. 
Then  compare  #1  with  all  other  goals  by  circling  the  goal  which  seems  most  Important  1n  the  comparison: 
Continue  these  comparisons  for  all  7  goals. 


GOAL 
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1. 

1 

.  1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4. 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5. 

5 

5 

6 

7 

6. 

6 

7 

7. 


1 

6 

2 
7 


1 

7 


Counf  circles  fop  each  goal 

#1  - 
#2 

#3.  " 

#4 

#5 

#6  4  .1  9 

#7 
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MODULE  11 
HANDOUT  3 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  "BRAINSTORMING"  -  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


1.    You  will  be  more  productive  of  Ideas  1f  you  refrain  from  evaluating  them 
or  discussing  them  at  the  time  they  are -proposed.    This  is  Important 
because  educatlbn  and  experience  have  trained  most  of  us  to  think 
judicially  rather  than  creatively.    By  deferring, Judgment  on  our  ideas,  - 
*  we  can  thlhk  up  far  more  alternatives  from  which  later  to  choose. 

2  Group  production  of  ideas  can  be  more  prqductl ye  thahi separate,  individual 
production  of  Ideas.    Experiments  in  group  thinking  have  demonstrated  that 

4he  average  participant  1h  this  kind  of  creative  collaboration  can  think 
up  twite  as  many  possible  sol utlons  as  when  working  alone. 

3  The  more  Ideas -we  think  up  the  better.    In  problem-solving  of  almost  any.' 
type  we  are  far  more  likely  to  choose  the  right  path  toward  solution  If 

"   we  think  up  10  ideas  b& way  of  possible  alternatives  Instead  of  only  two  • 
or  three. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  " RA I N STORMIN 

First  Phase:    BRAINSTORM  the  problem  according  to  the  following  rules: 

a.    All  critical  judgment  is  ruled  out.    We  seek  Ideas,  not  critical 
analysis.  '     *  . 

b     Wild  ideas  are  expected  1n  the  spontaneity  which  comes  when  we 
suspend  iudgment.    Practical  considerations  are  not  of  importance 
at  this  point. 

%. 

c.  Quantity  of  ideas  counts  here,  not  quality. 

d.  Build  on  the  ideas  of  other  bralnstormers  when  possible.  Pool 
your  wildness. 

Second  Phase:    Now  CRITICAL  JUDGMENT  IS  applied:  ■ 

a.  Members  should  review  the  ideas  by  applying  their  best  judgment. 

b.  Members  should  be  urged  to  seek  for  clues  to  something  sound  1n 
"the  wildest  Idea. 

c.  Priorities  should  be  selected  for  reporting  to  the  decision-making 
person  or  group. 
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MODULE  12  (p.  la) 


DECISIONS  BASED  ON  DATA  - 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Introduce  the 
activi  ty 


2.  Read  monograph 
"Three  Questions 
of  Relevancy" 


3.  Discuss  the 
monograph 


41  Review  worksheets 


ERIC 


 "T 

TIME 


3  minutes 


15  minutes 


15  minutes 


10  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  allow  participants  to  structure 
appropriate  expectations 


To  provide  data-base  considerations 


To  assure  participants  have  understood 
the  major  learnings  of  the  content 


To  provide  guidelines  for  judging 
the  relevancy-  of  data 
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DECISIONS  BASED  ON  DATA 


MATERIALS 


Newsprint- -Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 
HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives 


HANDOUT  2,  Problem- 
Solving  Decisions 
Based  on  Data 


HANDOUT  2,  page  6 


HANDOUT  3,  Worksheet 


9 

ERIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Post  schedule  for  the  activity  and  explain  that  the 
group  will  now  delve  deeper  into  possibilities  for 
problem  analysis  41s  we  continue  a  study  of  dtfta-base 
considerations  which  will  continue  throughout  the 
workshop.    Begin  the  activity  by  pointing  out  to  theN 
group  that  decisions  made  with  regard  to  teacher 
training  will  probably  be  most  effective  1f  they  are 
based  on  the  potential  positive  Impact  the  training 
will  eventually  have  1n  the  learning  environment  of 
children.    You  shduld  further  note  that  the  best  way 
to  decide  what  training  teachers  really  need  to 'be 
more  effective  with  children  is  to  collect  some  da"T* 
about  what  kind  of  training  teachers  want  to  make  » 
their  classrooms  a  better  learning  envl ronment  for 
children.    Next,  point  out  that  one  good  way  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  data 
for  decision  making  1s  to  ask  the  question f1  "Are 
decisions  being  made  based  on  relevant  data?"  ^ 

•  1 


Instruct  participants  to  read  "Problem- Sol v1  ng 
Decisions  Based  on  Data:    Three  Questions  of  ✓ 
Relevancy."    Allow  participants  approximately 
10-15  minutes  to  read  the  monograph. 


Instruct  participants  to  discuss  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  monograph.  ' 


Point  out  to  the  participants  that  they  will  use  the 
worksheet  questions  as  a  guide  while  listening  to  a 
simulated  faculty  meeting.    Note  they  can  review  the 
dialogue  of  each  presenter  by  referring  to  the 
transcripts. 
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DECISIONS  BASED  ON  DATA 


ACTIVITY 

TIME 

rv  Ay  t  Ail  1|  P 

RATIONALE 

5.  Listen  to  audio- tape 

30  minutes 

To  explore  the  meanings  of  data-base 

of  faculty  meeting 

considerations 

simulation  > 

L, 

6.  Final  discussion 

15  minutes 

V. 

To  sunmarlze  learnings 

■4 

t 

! 

ft  < 

1 

A                                                                       \  ■ 

) 

V 

c 

\ 

> 

H. 

c 
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MODULE  12  (p.  2b) 


DECISIONS  BASED  ON  DATA 

 , — 


MATERIALS 


Audio- tape  and 
cassette  player 


AN  DO  OT  4,  Transcript 
f  audio- tape 


9 

ERIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Play  the  audio-tape  of  the  simulated  faculty  meeting. 
After  the  principal' has  introduced  the  speakers,  stop 
the  tape  and  pass  out  the  first  page  of  the  transcript 
*<r  the  "cast  of  characters"  can  be  checked  by 
parti ci pants »    Stop  the  tape  when  each  speaker 
finishes  talking.    Ask,  "What  questions  do  you  want  to 
ask  this  speaker?"    Ask  the  participants  to  apply  the 
three  tests  of  relevancy  to  each  presentation  as  noted 
on  their  worksheets.    Also  discuss  the  questions  at 
the  bottom  of  the  worksheet  after  listening  to  each 
presentation  on  the  audio-tape  simulation. 

Hand  out  audio- transcript  (H04)  after  each  discussion 
in  order  that  points  can  be  verified.    (Make  1t  clear 
that,  even  though  the  methods  used  by  these  people  to 
collect  data  were  not  without  fault,  each  presenter 
has  a  clear  statement  about  what  the  problem  1s  1n 
measurable  terms.    This  statement,  or  hypothesis, 
enables  the  problem  solver  to.  Identify  specific 
solutions  (such  as  Improving  self  concept)  and  to 
measure  progress  toward  the  realization  of  the  goal.) 


Before  beginning  the  final  discussion,  point  out  that 
the  participants  should  retain  the  worksheet  for  their 
personal  use  in  the  future.    Point  out  that  this 
activity  was  aimed  at  helping  facilitators  operate 
from  ajdata  base. 

Discussion  notes.  Complete  this  activity  by  discussing 
TTie  following: 

a.  Why  1s  it  Important  for  facilitators  to  operate 
from  a  data  base? 

b.  What  effect  does  operating  from  a  data  base  have 
on  faculty  decisions  for,  problem  solving? 
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DECISIONS  BASED  ON  DATA 


AC I !V1TY 


7.  Closure 


ft.  Data  Collection 


I 


I  Ml 


10  minutes 


?  minutes 


RATIONAI  E 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  gather  data  about  how  participants 
view  the  training  so  far 
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MODULE  12  (p.  3b) 


DECISIONS  BASED  ON  DATA 


MAN  IMAIS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  K 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms 


INSIK'HCl  IONAI    S1KA1I  CY 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  In  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  sohool .    Ask  if  participants  have 
questions  or  need\ further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  Help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  fill  out  data  collection  forms 


ERIC 
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DECISIONS  BASED  ON  DATA 


Time 

3  minutes 

15  minutes 

15  minutes 

10  minutes 

30  minutes 

15  minutes 

10  minutes 

2  minutes 
100  minuses 


SCHEDULE 

Act1vH£ 

Post  the  schedule  and  Introduce  the  activity 
Read  monograph,  "Three  Questions  of  Relevancy" 
Discuss  the  monograph 
Review  worksheets 

Listen  to  audio- tape  of  faculty  meeting  simulation 

Wrap-up  discussion 

Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  terms  "needs"  and  "wants" 
1n  terms  of  problem  solving  and  Its  eventual  Impact  on  children  in 
the  classroom 

2.  To  enable  trainees  to  ask  the  three  basic  questions  of  relevancy  of 
data  presented  in  a  simulated  faculty  meeting 

3.  To  enable  participants  to  determine  whether  there  1s  a  need  to 
collect  more  data 

4.  To  practice  listening  skills 
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OVERVIEW 

This  module  provides  some  concepts  for  help  1n  analyzing  data. 
Good  decisions  are  based  on  accurate  data  wMch  1s  relevant  to  the 
situation.    A. monograph  1s  read  which  discusses  the  factors  which  make 
data  relevant,  and  gives  some  guidelines  for  distinguishing  between 
"needs"  and  "wants."    The  concepts  1n  the  paper  are  cla>1f1ed  through 
group  discussion,  and  then  participants  will  practice  listening  skills 
with  an  audio-tape  of  a  simulated  faculty  meeting. 

Typically,  divergent  data  1s  presented  orally,  so  careful  listening, 

and  note  taking  will  help  to  make  meetings  more  efficient.  Careful 

/ 

analysis  of  the  data  by  routinely  asking  three  questions  reveals  the 
data's  relevance,  and  helps  the  group  make  better  decisions. 

A  wrap-up  discussion  focuses  on  uses  of  these  concepts  and  skills 

In  actual  situations. 

These  processes  are  Intended  to  encourage  school  personnel  to 
gather  and  analyze  data  for  school  Improvement  programs. 

«. 

\ 

I 
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Problem-Solving  Decisions  Based  on  Data:    Three  Questions  of  Relevancy. 

All  decisions  for  problem  solving  should  be  based  upon  relevant  data  and 
one's  expressed  values.    The  word  "data"  is  used  here  J»  mean  more  than  a 
conglomeration  of  statistical  facts;  it  means  all  the  various  kinds  of  1nfor- 
mation  which  might  be  reviewed  by  a  group  of  facilitators.  TMs 
Information  might  range  from  a  large  sample  of  statistically  calculated  facts 
to  a  set  of  personal  opinions  expressed  by  Individuals.    The  main  question 
that  should  be  raised  for  facilitators  when  making  decisions  for  problem 
solving  Is,  "How  relevant  are  the  data?".    That  1sf  do  the  data  relate  to 
teachers'  and  pupils'  needs  and  the  goals  of  the  school?   Answers  to  these 
questions  make  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  decisions  1n  school 
Improvement  activities.    In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  1t  1s  proposed 
that  facilitators  ask  three  simple  questions  of  relevancy  when  presented  with 
data  upon  which  to  make  decisions.    The  questions  of  relevancy  are:    (1)  What 
is  the  source  of  data?,  (2)  Do  the  data  meet  the  test  for  "needs  vs.  wants" 
discrimination?,  and  (3)  Are  the  data  relevant  to  the  Identified  problem(s)? 
Each  of  these  questions  must  be  given  further  explanation  before  they  can  be 
used  to  Improve  decision  making  for  school  Improvement. 

A  key  question  a  facilitator  should  ask  1s,  "What  1s  the  source,  of  the 
data?"    In  (jTrder  to  test  the  relevancy  of  data,  one  must  be  able  to  determine 
quickly  where  the  data  came  from.    There  are  three  major4ources  of  data: 

(1)  attltudlnal  data  (subjective  opinions,  survey  results,  polls,  etc.); 

(2)  theoretical  and  research  data  (concepts,  generalizations'  from  previous 
research,  etc.);  and  (3)  behavioral  data  (actual  observations  of  behavior  as 
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1t  occurs,  skill  measures,  etc.).    (Behavioral  observations  are  often  compo-  ) 
nents  of  research  data. )   Of  course,  each  of  these  data  sources  becomes  wore 
valuable  as  the  number  of  persons  representing  the  target  population  (teachers 
to  be  helped)  Increases,  I.e.,  data  from  ten  teachers  are  more  representative 
than  data,  from  one.    The  value  of  asking  the  question  re<jard1ng  the  source  of 
the  data  lies  1n  helping  facilitators  determine  to  what  extent  the  data 
actually  represent  the  teachers  who  own  the  problem.    For  example,  an  opinion 
poll  gathered  from  450  teachers  in  the  local  school  district  would  usually  be 
more  relevant  than  theoretical  information  on  the  same  subject  presented  by 
an  "expert."    By  the^  same  token,  behavioral  observations  of  20  teachers  1n 
the  classroom  would  be -more  relevant  than  an  opinion  survey  of  the  same  20 
teachers.    The  decision-making  power  based  upon  relevancy  of  the  data  directly 
increases  as  you  move  from  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  experts  toward  data  that 
have  been  collected  directly  from  the  population  that  is  to  be  helped.  With 
respect  to  the  source  of  data,  it  is  also  Important  to. ask  the  following 
questions:    (a)  Does  the  data  sample  represent  the  target  population? 
(b)  When  were  the  data  collected?    (c)  How  were  the  data  collected?    These  , 
latter  subquestlons  will  narrow  down  the  source  of  the  data  and  enhance 
decision  making  and/or  reveal  the  need  to  collect  "more  relevant  data. 

The  second  question  of  relevancy  relates  to  needs/wants  discrimination. 
Decisions  for  the  staff  development  of  teachers  usually  are  made  |n  the  basis 
of  real  or  perceived  teacher  needs  as  expressed  by  some  type  of  data.  A 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  the  terms  "needs"  and  "wants"  may  at 
first  glance  appear  to  be  a  game  of  semantics;  however,  such  a  comparison  can 
be  of  value  to  facilitators  if  1t  can  stimulate  a  search  for  relevant  data 

k  ■  • 
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and  result  1n  more  successful  learning  environments  for  children  as  a  result 
of  teacher  training  activities.    When  the  ne/ds  are  real,  1  .e.*  supported  by 
relevant  data,  effort  1s  more  1  ikefy  to  be  successful.    Howeyer,  when  needs  . 
merely  represent  the  bias  or  personal  perception^  of  the  decision-makers, 
resistance  to  the  selected  solutions  and  poor  outcomes  can  occur. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  "needs"  and 
"wants"  1s  through  an  example.    Suppose  you  say  to  me,  "You  need  to  stop 
smoking,"  and  my  response  1s,  "Yes,  I  do  need  to  stop  smoking  but  I  don't 
want  to  quit."    You  probably  perceive  my  need  to  quit  as  being  based  on 
expert  data  which  point  out;  the  high  cancer  risk  of  smoking?  but  since  I 
enjoy  the  habit,  I  have  rationalized  or  Ignored  this  evidence.  Therefore, 
my  willingness  to  accept  your  efforts^  to^help  me  quit  1s  reduced.    If  you 
attempt  to  coerce  or  manipulate  me  Into  quitting,  I'll  probably  resist  your 
effort  and  nothing  will  be  accomplished.    On  the  other  hand,  if  you  could 
supply  me  with  some  factual  information  about  the  effects  of  smoking  as  1t 
1s  directly  related  to  my  present  state  of  health,  you  may  be  able  to 
Influence  my  wanting  to  quit.    For  example,  suppose  that  you  show  me  through 
a  medical  test  how  much  my  lungs  have  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  accumulations 
of  tars  and  carbon  deposits.    You  may  quickly  demonstrate  to  me  a  new  way  of 
evaluating  .my  need  to  quit.    I  might  then  want. to  quit,  and  your  chances  of 
helping  me  will  have  dramatically  increased.    Now,  let's  go  back  and  apply 
this  example  to  the  decision-making  process  as  it  relates  to  teacher  training. 
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Facilitators  often  find  themselves  In  the  position  of  trying  to  assess 
the  program  and  staff  development  needs  and/or  wants  of  teachers  from  a  large 
and  varied  amount  of  data.    Some  of  these  data  may  come  from  professors  1n 
the  university  who  have  studied  the  characteristics  .of  effective  teachers; 
some  of  the  data  may  come  from  school  district  administrators  from  the  stand- 
point  of  their  wanting  to  Implement  a  legislative  mandate  to  employ  new  '  * 
methods  of  teaching  1n  the  classroom  (I.e. ,  accountability  through  use  of  a 
systems  approach  to  teaching);  some  data  may  come  from  organized  groups  1n 
the  community  who  are  trying  to  protect  the  vested  Interests  of  children  of 
minority  groups  who  have  had  a  history  of  high  dropout  rates;  and  some  data 
may  come  from  school  board  members  who  have  been  under  pressure  from  the 
community  to  generally  Improve  the  classroom  environment  throughout  the 
school  system.    Each  of  these  sources  of  data  may  be  presented  to  facilitators 
In  the  form  of  statements  of  needs  and/or  wants,  and  the  problem  becomes  one 
of  deciding  which  needs  are  real  (based  on  relevant  data)  and  which  are  not 

real  (no  relevant  data  available).    The  decision,  of  course,  hinges  on  the 

A 

relevancy  of  the  data,  so  the  problem  1s  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  data 
are  relevant. 

The  best  test  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  statement  of  needs  contains 
relevant  data.  1s  to  ask,  "What  do  the  data  Indicate  1s  needed  and  what  does 
the  target  group  (teachers)  really  want?"    If  these  questions  cannot  be^ 
answered  with  respect  to  the  data  available,  the  facilitator  should  collect 
more  data  before  making  a  decision.    When  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
persuade  a  faculty  that  a  "need"  1s  wanted  or,  conversely,  that  a  "want"  1s 
needed,  the  group  has  the  deeded  data  to  choose  from  solution  options. 
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The  third  test  of  relevancy  relates  to  the  Identification  of  the 
problem:    Are  the  data  pertinent  to  the  Identified  problem? 

The  data  gathering  process  should  help  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
problem.    The  data  gatherer  possesses  an  hypothesis  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  explicit)  which 'guides  the  direction  of  the  data  gathering  activities. 
For  example,  1"f  the  problem  has  been  Identified  as  a  lack  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  the  teachers'  needs  will  be  studied.   However,  1f  the  / 
problem  1s  defined  as  a  pupil  problem,  the  pupils'  needs  will  be  studied,  s? 
Obviously,  the  data  gatherer  should  be  explicit  about  the  hypothesis  which 
directs  the  data-gathering  activities. 

When  the  problematical  context  1s  quite  broad,  and  there. are  data 

gathered  only  on  fragments  of  the  total  situation,  the  problem  definition 

■  j.  .  » 

becomes  so  narrow  that  piecemeal  solutions  are  adopted  and  the  context  of 

/  *  * 

the  problem. 1s  not  changed  sufficiently  to  be  resolved.    Facilitators  need 
to  remain  open  to  all  the  data  which  can  reasonably  be  gathered,  and  then 
to  ask:  r 

Do  the  datji  support  the  problem  as  1t  has  been  defined,  or  do  the 
data  suggest  that  the  problem  should  be  redefined  or  reconceptuallzed? 


v. 
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Now  conduct  a  discussion  of  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  are  the  data? 

b.  What  are  the  significant  things  a  facilitator  might  ask  about 
the  source  of  data? 

c.  What  might  be  some  differences  between  needs  and  wants  as  they 
relate  to  teacher  education? 

*  4 

d.  What  is  the  significance  of  asking  what  they  want  rather  than 
what  they  need  when  you  are  making  decisions  about  school 
improvement  activities? 

;        e.    What  is  the  third  test  that  a  facilitator  should  apply  to  data- 
based  decisions?    Why  is  it  important  for  the  facilitator  to 
make  explicit  what  the  hypothesis  is  which  guides  the  data- 
gathering  activities?    What  happens  when  the  data  are  gathered 
only  on  fragments  of  the  total  problematical  context? 
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WORKSHEET 


Three  Tests  for  Relevancy  of  tat* 


When  presented  with  data  which  might  Influence  decision  making  for 
solving  school  problems,  facilitators  should  question  the  relevancy  of  the 
data  by  asking  the  three  questions  (and  subquestlons)  noted  below.  When 
the  data  do  not  pass  the  tests  of  relevancy  further  Inquiries  for  additional 
data,  etc.,  might  be  Indicated.    These  addltlpnal  questions  are  noted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  worksheet.    After  you  listen  to  each  statement,  review  It  on 
your  copy  of  the  audio  transcript,  and  apply  the  tests  for  relevancy.  Make 
further  Inquiries  such  as  the  questions  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
when  you  feel  they  are  Indicated.  \ 

Test  #1:    What  1s  the  source  of  the  data? 

(a)  Is  the  sample  from  which  data  were  obtained  representative 
of  teachers  to  be  drained?. 

(b)  When  were  the  data  collected? 

(c)  How  were  the  data  collected? 

Test  #2:    Do  the  data  reveal  teacher  needs?    Do  the  data  reveal 
,  teacher  wants?. 

Test  #3:-   Do  the  data  support  the  problem  as  1t  has  been  defined,  or 
do  the  data  suggest  that  the  problem-should  be  redefined  or 
reconceptual 1zed? 


ft 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  there  a  need  for  more  data? 

2.  Is  there  a  need »f or  more  representative  data? 

3.  Is  there  a  need  to  collect  the  data  1n  a  different  way? 

4.  Is  there  a  need  for  more  recent  data? 

5.  Should  teachers  be  given  data  to  help  clarify  needs? 
6  Are  the  data  relevant  to  the  Identified  problem(s)? 
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SIMULATED  FACULTY  MEETING 
(AUDIO  TRANSCRIPT) 

Ms.  Li  da  Brown:    Chairperson,  Principal 

All  right,  I  think  It's  time  to  call  this  meeting  to  order.    As  you 
all  know,  today's  meeting  will  focus  oh  the  problem  we  have  Identified  as 
a  lack  of  skill  In  reaping  techniques.    There  Is  no  other  business,  so 
I'd  like  to  move  right  Into  that  topic,  but  first  I  wish  to  Introduce 
those  who  will  make  reports  at  this  meeting. 

First,  my  name  Is  LI  da  Brown.    I  am  the  new  principal  at  River's  End 
School,  and  I  will  serve  as  the  chairperson  today.    On  my  immediate  right 
1s  Greta  Price,  who  Is  the  associate  superintendent  of  staff  development 
for  the  school  district.    Over  here  on  my  left  Is  Ms.  Anna  Johnson,  who  Is 
a  teacher  In  the  second  grade.    She  has  taught  here\or  about  three  years, 
right  Anna?   Next  to  Anna  is  Dr.  Hans  Grleyy-who  has  been  ,a  professor  of 
elementary  education  at  the  university  for  five  years.    And  next  to 
Dr.  Grler  Is  Mr.  Stephen  Hamilton,  who  Is  director, of  the  Head  Start 
Program  at  the  Community  Action  Agency.    The  gentleman  sitting  next  to 
Hr.  Hamilton  is  Mr.  Joe  Rogers,  who  is  a  classroom  teacher  In  the  fourth 
grade  where  he  has  taught  for  five  years.    And  last,  but  not  least,  the 
lady-sitting  next  to  Joe  is  Ms.  Georgia  Olson  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Granite  Coqnty  School  Board.    Now,*  if  I  haven't  left  anyone  out,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  begin  our  discussion  of  the  need  for  additional  teacher 
training  in  reading  techniques  in  this  school. 
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Ms.  Price:    Superintendent's  Representative 
Ms.  Brown,  I  would  like  to  begin.  J 


Ms.  Brown: 


Go  ahead,  Ms.  Price. 


\ 


Ms.  Price:  -Thank  you.    As  you  know,  the  recent  legislation  which  requires 
that  teachers  use  diagnostic-prescriptive  techniques  In  reading  methodology 
clearly  spells  out  the  requirements  for  this  activity.    In  our  district,  we 
define  this*  to  mean  that  teachers  document  each  pupil's  Instructional 
program  1n  an  individual  record  using  one  of  the  management  systems  already 
developed  commercially.    Now,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  recent 
survey  of  district  coordinators  conductedby  my  office  reveals  that  100% 
of  the  coordinators  ranked  the  need  for  additional  skills  with  new  reading 
management  systems  as  the  top  priority  for  Inservlce  training.    It  was  the  " 
position  of  the  coordinators,  however,  that  teachers  really  need  training 
from  the  vendors  of  the  new  management  system  materials',  .not  1n  methodology 
of  teaching  reading.    Now  these  coordinators  work  closely  with  the  teachers 
1n  all  the  schools.    Therefore,  I  feel  their  recommendations  are  to  be  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention.    To  sum  up,  1t  1s  the  consensus  of  the  area 
coordinators  that  teachers  really  need  new  material^  and  training  In  how  to 
use  those  materials.    This  training  can  be  provided  by  the  materials  vendors 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  reading  management  packages. 


\ 


\ 


) 
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Ms.  Brown:    Thank  you,  Ms.  Price.    Now,  Ms.  Johnson. 

4 

Ms.  Johnson:    Classroom  Teacher 

I  would  like  to  support  the  position  of  Ms:  Price,   Most  teachers  have 
had  training  1n  reading  methods,  J>ut  they  seldom  gain  access  to  new  materials, 
let  alone  any  training  1n  how  to  ute  them.   Well,  anyway,  Here's  what  I  did 

to  find  out  what  training  teachers  need  In  reading:    I  conducted  a  survey  of 

1      .  ; 

almost  two- thirds  of  the  primary  grade  teachers  in  the  school.   1  made  sure 
that  all  the  questions  were  answered  by  all  the  teachers.   The  questionnaire 
listed  all  the  new  reading  programs  that  are  presently  on  the  market,  and 
^)      the  teachers  were  asked  to  check  those  they  were  familiar  with  and  those 
they  were  Interested  In  using  1n  their  classes.   The  results  revealed  that 
almost  90%  of  the  teachers  were  only  familiar  with  the  standard  program  used 
here  1n  the  district  and  the  other  1015  were  only  familiar  with  one  or  two 
.'.  others.    Sixty  percent  checked  other  programs  that  they  were  interested  in. 
Almost  70%  Indicated  that  they  have  skills  to  teach  reading  that  they  can't 
use  because  of  our  out-dated  materials. 

I  feel  that  these  results  Indicate  a  clear  need  for  teachers  to  be 
trained  to  use  new  reading  programs.  This  training,  as  Greta  Price  has 
noted,  can  be  provided  by  those  companies  who  market  the  materials. 
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Ms.  Brown:    Thank  you,  Mary.    Dr.  GHer,  will  you  speak  next? 

Dr.  Grler:    Yes,  I  will 

Although  I  can't  argue  with  the  value  of  modem,  well -organized  reading 
programs,  I  feel  we  should  not  make  decisions  for  teacher  training  on  the 
basis  of  availability  of  such  programs,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  training 
Included  with  the  package.    I  would  like  to  add  another  dimension  to  the 
problem  which  might  broaden  our  frame  of  reference  with  regard  to  teacher 
needs  1n  the  area  of  reading  methods. 

For  the  past  several  years,  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  collecting 
a  qood  deal  of  data  on  the  various  factors  which  might  Influence  the 
teaching  of  reading  within  the  surrounding  school  districts.    Our  major 
focus  1n  the  research  has  been  the  observation  and  Interviewing  of  pupils 
with  reading  problems  and  their  respective  teachers.    These  data  clearly 
reveal  that  those  low  socto-econonric  students  who  have  the  mental  aptitude 
to  read,  but  sttll  have  difficulty,  havefgreater  problems  1n  relating  to 
the  teacher  tban  to  the  instruction.    That  1s  to  say,  there  1s  evidence 
that  the  Interpersonal  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
might  be  Interfering  with  the  learning' process  more  triart  the  teacher's 
lack  of  knowledge  about  teaching  techniques.   Although  most  of  the  teachers 
Interviewed  don't  report  difficulties  with  other  students  tn  their  classrooms 
they  consistently  report  having  Interpersonal  conflicts  with  low-achieving 
readers. 
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Now,  the  sample  of  teachers  and  pupils  was  drawn  from  every  classroom  \ 
In  the  school,  and  we  often  backed  up  our. JntendML With >A£jtMfi J»hl«iflfjJr 
-   observations.    Follow-up  questionnaires  given  to  the  teachers  revialed  that 
they  overwhelmingly  recommended  that  low-achieving  readers  be  placed  In 
special  classes  where  they  can  get  the  Individual  attention  needed  to 
Infcrove  their  Interpersonal  problems  as  well  as  their  reading  skills,  * 

It  would  seem  clear  from  the  data  I  have  presented  here  that  this 
faculty  should  further  explore  the  nature  of  the  Interpersonal  problems 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  teachers  as  they  Interact  with  low-achieving 
readers,  and  based  on  that  analysis,  provide  these  teachers  with  training 
designed  to  Improve  their  interaction  with  students  who  have  .problems  with 

* 

reading. 


Ms,  Brown:  Thank  you,  Dr.  GHer.  Now,  we  would  HM  to  hear  from  NY. 
Hamilton,  our  community  member  from  the  Community  Action  Agency.  ^ 


r 


Mr,  Hamilton:    Community  Action  Agency 

Thank  you,  Ms.  Drown.    I  would  just  like  to  take  a  few  minuses  tb 
support  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Grler  and  elaborate  upon  some  of  a^  '.  • 

■i  „..*.',      «  ■. 

#     -  i      ■•  ..  i  . 

own  Information  which  Is  closely  related  to  his  findings,   tfy  agency  has  ; 
been  collecting  data  on  the  self  concept  of  low-achieving  black  students 
1n  the  south  area  of  the  district.   Our  findings  reveal  a  close  correlation 
between  low  reading  scores  and  low  self  concept  as  measured  by  a  test  ,:-:YH^^^^ 
called  the  self  concept  as  a  learner  scale.    Some  of  our  data  go  back  as 
far  as  two  years,  and  .the  CommunTtyTctlon  Agency  1s  convinced  that  little 
action  has  been  taken  to  train  teachers  to  become  more  effective  with 
black  children  1n  our  schools.   A  recent  survey  of  teachers  1n  the  schools 
of  the  south  area,  which  Includes  River's  End  School,  Indicates  that 
teachers  have  not  been  provided  with  sufficient  background  1n  teaching 
children  from  different  cultural  backgrounds.    It  would  seem  to  ma  that 
Jh1s  Information  strongly  Indicates  the  need  to  provide  training  1n 

# 

multl- cultural  education  and  human  relations  skills.    I  don't  believe 
you  can  teach  children  to  read  unless  you  have  some  understanding  of  their 
backgrounds. 


■in 
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Ms.  Brown;    Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.    Mr.  Rogers,  I  believe  you  are  next. 

Mr.  Joe  Rogers:  Teacher 

Thank  you.    I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  Impressed  with 
the  kinds  of  Information  that  have  been  made  a  writable  to  the  faculty.  I 
have  done  some  Information  gathering  myself,  and  I  find  that  some  of  It 
overlaps  .  .  .  though  some  of  1t  was  new  to  me. 

Working  1n  conjunction  with  the  research  team  at  the  district  office, 
I  was  ablfto  conduct  a  survey  of  what  teachers  1n  our  school  feel  they 
need  In  the  way  of  training  1n  reading  methodology.    The  bulk  of  those 
polled  1n  every  classroom  1n  the  school  reported  that  they  felt  the  most 
Important  need  with  regard  to  teaching  reading  was  to  have  time  to  spend 
with  In-dividual  students  who  are  having  problems.    Although  most  of  the 
teachers  Indicated  that  they  could  probably  benefit  from  additional 
training  1n  reading  techniques,  over  95*  said  that  more  skills  1n  teaching 
reading  would  not  be  of  any  help  1f  the  class  size  wasn't  reduced  or  1f 
time  wasn't  provided  for,  more  Individual  Instruction.    If  this  1s  the  case, 
1t  would  seem  that  we  should  focus  our  training  on  ways  of  helping  teachers 
to  get  more  time  to  work  with  Individual  youngsters.    I've  also  explored 
some  of  the  new  Individualized  systems  approaches  to  teaching,  and  I  feel 
this  might  be  the  direction  to  move  1n.    If  we  could  also  provide  training 
to  show  teacHers  how-to  make  better  use  of  their  aides  1n  the  classroom,  1t 
might  free  them  to  give  the  Individual  attention  to  those  children  who  need 
help. 
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Ms.  Brown:    Very  good.    Well,  we  have  heard  from  everyone  but  Georgia  Olson 
from  the  School  Board.    Did  you  want  to  make,  a  comment,  Ms.  Olson? 

Ms.  Olson:    School  Board  Member 

 \   * 

The  only  comment  I  have  has  to  do  with  hard  facts  regarding  the  average 
reading  scores  of  our  children  1n  this  district.,  Recent  comp1lat1onsj)^  . 
achievement  scores  in  reading  show  that  children  1n  this  county  are  approx- 
Imately  one  half  of  a  grade  lower  than  the  national  average  1n  reading.  Now, 

<  * 

I'm  not  sure  how  much  of  this  problem  1s  directly  related  to  our  teachers' 
ability  to  teach  reading  .  . '.  there  could  be  many  other  factors  operating- 
here.    I  would  like  to  say  this,  however:    many  parents  have  approached  me 
about  helping  the  teachers  1n  the  classroom,  and  I  think  these  are  the  kinds 
of  offers  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.,  Perhaps  tea cherf  need  to  be  trained 
Nn  how  to  get  parents  Involved  1n  helping  to  teach  their  children  reading. 
Perhaps  there  are  materials  which  can  be  readily  used  at  home  by  parents 
of  slow  readers.    Whatever  the  course  of  action,- 1  feel  that  teachers  have 
not  been  sufficiently  trained  to  tap  the  resources  which  might  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  I  have  listened  to.  here  today.    I  would  like  to  see 
our  teacher  training  program  move  in?  a  direction  such  as  this,  rather  than 
repeat  what  teachers  have  already  had  1n  college. 

Ms.  Brown:    Thank  you,  Ms.  Olson.    Well,  I  think  we  should  have  a  break, 

v 

think  about  what  we've  heard  and  come  back  ready  to  take  some  positive 
action  with  respect  to  what  form  of  training  our  teachers  need  to  Improve^ 
reading  skills  of  the  students  1n  the  school. 
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DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM 


ACTIVITY 
1.  Introduce  the  session 


Study  guidelines  for 
wri  ting  a  problem 
statement 


3.  Write  problem 
statement 


ERIC 


TIMF 


3  minutes 


15  minutes 


15  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
appropriate  expectations 


To  introduce  the  four  criteria  for 
defining  a  problem 


To  enable  participants  to  apply  the 
guidelines  for  writing  a  problem 
statement  of  their  top  problem  to 
obtain  clarity  about  problem 


4  a '} 
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DETINING  THE  PROBLEM 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


NEWSPRINT  of  guidelines 
for  writing  a  problem 
statement.    Example  of 
Problem  Statement  in 
Case  Study. 

HANDOUT  2,  Guidelines 


Tablets  and  pencils 

HANDOUT  3,  The 
Dobble ganger  problem 


9 

ERIC. 


INSTRUCT  I ONAI  STRATEGY 


Explain  that  defining  a  problem  .is  the. major  part 
of  a  doctoral  dissertation.    It  is  extremely  complex, 
and  when  the  problem  is  owned  by  a  group  the  variety 
of  perceptions  related  to  the  problem  make  under- 
standing the  problem  even  more  complex.    For  this  } 
reason,  the  skills  of  defining  problems  will  be 
practiced  in  a  simulation  in  order  that  the  process 
skills  be  addressed,  not  actual  problems.    The  skills 
focused  on  here  are  the  use  of  the  four  criteria  1n 
describing  a  problem  and  the  helping  relationship. 


Introduce  guidelines  for  writing  a  problem  statement. 
Elaborate  on  guidelines.    Reinforce  distinction 
between  problem  statement  and  goal  statement.  For 
an  example,  they  can  see  the  Case  Study.  (Although 
their  search  request  will  contain  many  details  not 
included  in  these  four  criteria,  this  is  the  first 
step  in  clarifying  the  problem.)    Direct  participants 
to  read  paper  entitled:  "Four  Guidelines  for  Writing 
a  Problem  Statement."    Answer  any  questions  generated 
by'  roa di  ng. 


Introduce  the  Dobbleganger  Problem  and  explain  that 
this  problem  was  chosen  for  the  simulation  because 
it  is  a  much  more  simple  problem  than  the  instructional 
and  organizational  problems  found  1n  schools.  Also, 
participants  will  probably  not  have  intense  feelings 
about  Mis  \roblem;  which  will  facilitate  openness 
to  different  points  of  view,  and  discourage  defensive- 
ness.    The  skills  being  fdcused'on  here  are  generic 
to  problem  solving,  and  applicable  to  any  type  of 
problem.    The  clarity  which  conies  from  following  this 
format  will  be  more  apparent  after  it  has  been 
experienced. 
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DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM 


4.  Clarify  problem 
statement  in  trios 


5.  Revise  problem 
statements 


6.  Closure 


7.  Data  Collection 


'ERIC 


45  minutes 


10  minutes 


10  minutes 


2°  mi  nutes 


RATIONALE 


To  enable  partic 


-  hear  how  te«| 
irai 


Mi 

i  men 


ts  to: 

mbers  view  problem 

-  practice  paraphrasing 

-  gain  clarity  in  writing  problem 

statements  ^ 


To  correct  statements 


if 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  collect  ongoing,  information 
about  how  participants  perceive 
the  training 
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MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  4,  Trio  Round 
Robin 

NEWSPRINT  chart  of: 
"From  what  I' ve  heard, 

 Is  affected, 

1s  causing  it, 
the  kind  of  problem  is 

that   ,  youY*  goals 

for  improvement  are 


Is  this  correct?" 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms 

♦ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Ask  trios  to  work  in  round  robins  to' clarify 
problem  statements.    The  helpee's  task  1s  to 
clarify  through  paraphrasing,  and  should  focus 
on  the.  four  criteria. 

1 


Instruct  participants  to  revise  problem  statements 
in  light  of  the  points  trough t  out  1n  the  round 
robin.    Participants  may  receive  additional  learnings 
by  having  each  trio  post  its  clarified  and  revised 
statement,  in  order  that  they  can  be  read  and  compared 
during  the  break. 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their 
attention.    Before  ending  the  session,  review 
the  purposes  of  the  activity  and  Its  applicability 
in  the  school  situation.    Name  the  various  processes 
and  activities  used  1n  the  session  and  explain  how 
they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted  for  use  1n  the 
school.    Ask  if  participants  have  questions  or  need 
further  clarification  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of 
the  activity.  '  Develop  clear  and  succinct  responses 
w^cji  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  fill  out  data  collection 
forms  before  they  break  for  lunch. 
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DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM  * 


Time 


SCHEDULE 

Acti  vi  ty  „) 


3  minutes  Introduce  the  session 

15  minutes  Review  the  guidelines 

15  minutes  Write  problem  statement  from  simulation 

45  minutes  Clarify  problem  statements  in  trios 

10  minutes  Revise  problem  statements  and  come  to  consensus 

on  definition 

10  minutes  Closure 

2  minutes  "~        Data  Collection 


1 00  minutes 


1 

OBJECTIVES 

J%  — K.  '   

1.  To  practice  writing  a  problem  statement  according  to  guidelines  which 
include,  four  criteria 

2.  To  practice  defining  problems  in  simulation  to  permit  participants  to 
focus  on  the  skills  of  probiem  analysis  . 

3.  To  practice  some  helping  skills 
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/      -  OVERVIEW 

In  this  module,  participants  practice  applying  the  four  criteria^ 
for  defining  problems  from  the  RUPS  modeW    Learning  to  apply  criteria 
to  a  problem  statement  is  the  first  step  in  a  systematic  analysis  of 
the  problem.    These  criteria  will  establish  "ownership"  of  the  problerif 
by  specifying  who  should  be  involved  in  data  gathering  to  clarify  the 
problem.    The  list  of  kiVids  of  problems  has  been  wel 1 , researched,  and 
helps  in  specifying  what  the  goal  should  be.    The  goal  statement  should 
be  logical  and  congruent  for  the  kind  of  problem  identified.  . 

Practice  in  defining  problems  is  done  with  a  fictional  problem 

to  allow  participants  to  focus  on  skill  attainment.    The  skill  can 

then  be  applied  to  real  problems  later.    The  purpose  here  is  riot  to 

develop  a  product,  but  to  practice  applying  the*  four  criteria. 

» 

The  helping  trio  is  used  in  this  module  to  demonstrate  the  kinds 

.«  • 

of  help  teammates  can  give  one  another  to  h£lp  clarify  problems.- 
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M.R_ _GIJ|DEL  1 NES  FOR  WR ^IJJM.AJ>MBi:LM  ITMLMEJIT 


Suppose  that  I  said  to  you,  "We  have  a  communication  problem  among  pur 
faculty.    What  would  you  suggest  we  do  about  It?"    You  would  undoubtedly 
want  to  ask  many  questions  before  hazarding  an  action  suggestion.  What 
is^  1t  that  is  not  being  communicated?    Who  feels  the  need  for  such 
communication?    Why  Isn't  this  communication  taking  place?  Specifically, 
who  would  need  to  be  communicating  what  to  whom  to  Improve  the  problem 
situation?  } 

A  good  problem  statement  includes  answers  to  such  questions.    It  1s  a 
brief,  specific  statement  about  a  problem  situation.    A  problem  situation 
exists  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way  things  are  and  the  way  0 
someone  would  like  them  to  be.    The  word,  problem  tends  to  suggest  a 
negative  meaning  to  most  of  us.    The  definition  used  here  can  be  applied 
to  situations  which  we  feel  negative  about.    It  also  applies  to  situations 
that  are  not  thought  of  as  negative  ones.    The  situation  might  be  generally 
good  now  and  an  accompl Ishment  of  a  new  objective  could  make  itejen  better.* 
You  might  have  a  station  wagon  that  satisfies  your  family's  basic  needs  and 
feel  that  having  a  sports  car  too  would  make  things  even  better. 

Using  the  definition  of  a  problem  situation  as  one  where  there  1s  discrepancy 
between  the  way  things  are  now  and  the  way  someone  would  Uke  them  to  be 
implies  that  there  are  almost  always  "problems11  that  could  be  worked  on. 
There  are  almost  always  improvement  goals  1n  education  that  we  would  Uke 
to  be  working  toward. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  working  constructively  toward  achieving 
improvement  goals  is  lack  of  specificity  in  stating  the  problem.  Compare 
the  two  following  efforts  to  state  a  problem. 

"We  have  a  communication  problem  among  our  faculty." 

"We  use  team  teaching  in  our  building.    Virtually  all  of  us 
Involved  in  teams  are  concerned  that  we  haven't  given  adequate 
attention  to  creating  ways  to  share  innovative  Ideas  across* 
teams.    We  need  ways  of, sharing  that  don1 t  take  up  the  time 
of  those  to  whom  a  particular  idea  1s  not  relevant,  but  which 
share  enough  detail  so  that  those  who  are  interested  will  knq# 
%       how  to  try  it  out  1n  their  own  setting." 

The  latter  statement  oxyers  four  points  that  are  suggested  as  guidelines 
for  writing  a  good  problem  statement,    rt  answers  each  of  these  guideline 
questions: 


I 
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1.  Who  Is  affected?    Members  of  the  teaching  teams  are  affected. 
'WrtuaTTyiflV  of  us  involved  in  teams  are  concerned  " 

2.  Who  is  causing  it?    The  members  of  the  teaching  teams  seem 
to  see  l^emselves  as  mainly  responsible,    "...we  haven't 
given  adequate  attention...."' 

3.  What  kind  of  a  problem  is  it?    Note  that  the  reason  for  the 
problem  is  a  lacT:  of  adequate  means  for  doing  something. 
"We  need  ways  of  sharing...." 

4-    What  is  the  goal  for  improvement?    Specifically,  how  will 
things  look  when  the  goal  has  been  achieved?    In  this  case, 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  goal  is  not  simply  increased 
communications.    The  goal  is  creation  of  "...ways  of  sharing 
that  don't  take  up  time  of  those  to  whom  a  particular  Idea 
is  not  relevant,  but  which  share  enough  detail  so  that  those 
who  are  interested  will  know  how  to  try  it  out  1n  their  own 
setting." 


Ihk  most  important  guideline  for  writing  a  good  problem  statement  1s  inclusion 
of  a  spectfic  goal  for  improvement.    Two  kinds  of  confusion  can  arise  when  you 
are  attempting  to  describe  the  goal  for  improvement  in  your  statement.  One 
relates  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  many  possible  major  and  minor  goals  1n. 
the  problem  situation.    It  might  require  many,  many  pages  of  writing  to 
describe  the  entire  problem  situation.    Describing  the  problem  situation  1s 
not  the  same  as  writing  a  problem  statement.    A  problem  statement  answers  the 
four  guideline  questions  in  focusing  on  orie,  specific  Improvement  goal  within 
the  problem  situation. 

The  second  kind  of  confusion  arises  from  needing  to  be  specific  in  writing  the 
problemVstatement,  while  at  the  same  time  being  ready  to  change  the  statement 
any  tirn^  new  understandings  of  the  problem  situation  indicate  that  you  should 
•    do  so.    In  the  early,  stages  of  working  on  a  problem,  I  may  have  quite  erroneous 
ideas  about  what  kind  of  problem  it  is  or  what  the  Improvement  goal  should  be. 
By  stating  specifically  what  I  think  is  the  case,  I'll  know  what  to  explore. 
I  wjll  be  clear  about  what  to  change  in  the  statement  any  time  new  information 
shows  my  initial' ideas  were  wrong.    The  problem  statement  should  be  as  specific 
as  possible,  but  always  open  to  change  in  the  light  of  new  understanding. 

Following  are  some  considerations  that  can  help  you  to  be  specific  as  you 
respond  to  the  four  guideline  questions  while  writing  a  problem  statement: 

1-    Who  is  affected?    Consider  these  possibilities  before  deciding 
whaTyou  want  to  say  about  this.    Is  it  you?    Is  it  one  other 
person?    Is  it'  a  small  group  of  people?    Is  1t,  an  entire 
organization?    Is  it  the  community  or  society  at  large? 
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Who  is  causing  it?    We  frequently  speak  of  problems  as  though 
they  were  causecThy  circumstances  that  didn't  relate  directly 
to  people.    This  is  almost  never  the  case.    There  is  almost 
always  some  person  or  persons  who  could  influence  things  being 
different.    Consider  the  same  possibilities  as  above.    Is  it 

»you?    Is  it  one  other  person?    Is  it  a  small  group  of  people?  . 

tl3  U  an  entire  organization?    Is  it  the  community  or  society 
at  large? 

What  kind  of  a  problem  is  U?    There  are  many  ways  tqf  classify 
kinds  of  problems'"  The*  following  considerations  may  prove 
helpful: 

-  There  is  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about  goal  s . 

-  There  is  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about  the  means 
of  achieving  goals.  * 

-  There  is  a  lack  of  skin  needed  to  carry  out  a  particular 
means . 

-  There  is  a  lack  of  material  resources. 

-  There  is  too  _great  a  variety  "of  materials. 

-  There  is  a TacFlrFlsppropn ate  materials. 

-  Materials  are  too  difficult  to  use. 
-,  There  is  inaccurate  comiiTunlcation . 

-  There  is  too  TTttTfe  or  too  much  communication . 

-  People  ha ve "a"  cfiTferen t  unde rstlmdl ng~of  the  same  thing. 

-  There  is  insufffcTent  time  or  schedules  don't  coincide. 

-  Roles  are~Tacl<ing  or~inappropriate~. 

-  Norms"  are  restrictive,  unclear  or  misinterpreted.  ' 

-  There  are  conflicts  of  ideology. 

-  There  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  a  conflict  about  ^cj^coijnaj^nc[, 
e.g.;  power  struggles. 

-  Expression  of  feelings  is  inappropriate  or  inadequate. 

-  There  is  conflict  related  to  individual  differences. 

What  is  the  goal  for  improvement?    Ideally,  this  should  be  stated 
so  clearly  that  anyone  reading  your  statement  would  know  how  to 
determine  when  the  goal  had  been  reached.    It  would  tell  exactly  . 
who  would  be  doing  what,  where,  how  and  to  what  extent.  Until 
you  know  where  you  are  going,  it's  very  difficult  to  make  and 
carry  out  plans  to  get  there.    The  more  clear  you  are  about  your 
intended  target  at  any  given  time,  the  more  likely  you  will  be  to 
recognize  when  it  is  an  incorrect  target,  should  this  prove  to  be 
the  case. 
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DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM 


DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  SITUATION 


FEASIBILITY  TESTING: 


CONTEXT 

(forces  which  cause 
and  maintain  the 
problem) 


PROBLEM 


STATEMENT 


One 

questl 
should 
be: 


Are  there 
solutions 
for  the 
contextual 
problems 
as  well  as 
the  central 
or  priority 
problem(s)? 


SEARCH 

 ^ 

SOLUTION 

 ^ 

A  single  goal  which 
may  contain  many 
parts  or  subgoals 


A  definition  which 
continually  changes 
as  new  data  is 
gathered,  reveal ing* 
the  need  for  changed 
or  additional  goals 
 _ ^  


The  solution  to  » 
the  priority 
problem  may  be 
achieved  by 
solving  numerous 
small  problems 
one  by  one 


Systematic  analysis  focuses 
the  search.    If  the  definition 
is  too  broad,  the  search  is  not 
focused  enough  and  time  and 
energy  are  wasted  in  examining 
solutions  with  inappropriate 
goals.    If  the  definition  1s 
too  narrow,  solutions  may  be 
adopted  which  do  not  suffi- 
ciently change  the  context  to 
resolve  the  problem. 
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THE  DOBbIlGANGER  PROBLEM 

John  and  Marsha  Dobbleganger  were  dissatisfied  with  their  old  home, 
but  there  were  many  things  about  the  house  which  made  them  reluctant  to 
leave  it.    Their  children  had  grown  up  in  it  and  still  loved  it  as  home. 
The    Dobblegangers  had  always  been  proud  of  its  high  ceijings,  graceful 

L 

verandas,  numerous  closets,  chandeliers  and  bay  windows,  and  of  the  large- 
old  oak  trees  in  the  yard.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  maintain  so  large  a  house,  which  had  been  needed  when  all  the  children 
were  at  home.    Now,  two  of  the' children  were  married  and  their  bedrooms 
and  bathroom  were  rarely  used.    T(ie  utility  bills  were  high  and  the  house 
was  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.  >  The  family's  large  dog  had  learned  to 
jump  the  fence  and  was  causing  tension  in  the  neighborhood  by  digging  in 
flower  beds  and  chasing  cats. 

Also,  the  entire  family  had  recently  become  very  interested  in  vegetabl 
gardening  and  was  frustrated  by  the  small,  shady  garden. 

The  Dobblegangers  had  been  talking  to  builders  about  the  possibilities 
for  remodeling  the  old  house' or  for  building  a  new  one  in  the  country  when 
a  relative  asked  them  for  temporary  shelter  in  order  to  solve  an  acute 
'personal  problem.    At  about  the  same  time,  John  Dobbleganger 1  s  business 
problems  increased  dramatically.    Marsha  felt  that  some  resolution  to  the 
housing  problem  was  needed  immediately  to  free  up  energy  for  other  needs. 
She  has  asked  you  to  help  her  by  writing  a  problem  statement,  applying  the 
four  criteria  in  the  guidelines. 
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THE  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Introduce  the 
session 


3. 


Introduce  force 
field  including 
ranking  and  rating 


Read  Handout  2  and 
practice  the  force 
field  analysis 


4.  Ranking  and  rating 
forces 


5.  Sharing  of  ,force 
field  and  writing 
joint  force  field 


I  Ml 


3  mi  nutes 


10  minutes 


10  minutes 


10  minutes 


3Q  minutes 
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RAl I ON ALE 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
appropriate  expectations 


To  introduce  participants  to  the 
concept  of  force  field  technique 
to  build  their  problem-solving, 
skills  (See  "lecturette") 


To  enable  participants  to  apply 
principles  of  force  field  to 
simulated  problems 


To  enable  participants  to  practice 
ranking  and  rating  the  forces  1n 
a  simulated  problem 


To  critique  force  fields  generated 
by  individuals  to  build  force  field 
skills 

To  increase  team  building  through 
designing  a  force  field  as  a  team 
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MIL  IORCL  ULLU.  ANALYSIS 


AC  I IV  II  Y 


6.  Deriving 
implications 


7.  Share  problem 
analysis  with 
another  team 


8.  Closure 


9.  Data  Collection 


I  Ml 


10  minutes 


lb  minutes 


10  minutes 


2  minutes 


,&A1  UWU 


To  clarify  next  steps  in  using 
th<?  force  field  analysis 


To  practice  team  building  skills 
and  to  broaden  perspectives 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  obtain  feedback  on  the  training 
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MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  ft 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Newsprint  of: 

(a)  key  concepts  of 
paper  on  following 
page,  "Lecturette" 

(b)  example  of  force 
field 


HANDOUT  2,  Force  Field 
Diagnostic  Technique  - 


HANDOUT  3,  Ranking  and 
Rating  the  Forces 


HANDOUT  4 


ItJSJ.KUCTlONA!  STRATEGY 


Review  the  schedule  and  objectives.  Explain  that 
this  session  is  to  extend  problem  analysis  skills 
and  help  them  focus  on  strategies  for  reaching  goals. 


Explain  key  concepts  in  Force  Fie  1 d  Diagnostic 
.Technique.  '  Demonstrate  technique  briefly,  using* 
some  simulated  goal  which  is' easily  analyzed, 
such  as  reducing  smoking.  • 


Instruct  participants  to  read. the. paper  on'/the" 
force  field  .technique  and  to  wYite  force  field  ^ 
on  their  problem  statement  using  HANDOUT  2,  p.  7, 
Eachlindi  vidual  practices  the  technique,  alone, 

Nex£,  ask  participants  to  read  HANDOUT  3  and  try 
out  the  id^as  for  ranking  and  Facing  the  forces* 

•   '.    »  • 

After,  they"  nave,  finished  this  step, "call  attention 
to  the-example  of  the  Dobbleftatig^r  "s  forces  for  and 

^•e?.^  tc  be  a' 


c  4: 


of  values  .and 'a  point  of  view.  *  Their*  own  *afial'y sis,* 
though  different,  may  be  more  helpful . 


Newsprrnt,  pens  &,  t^pe 


ERLC 


Direct,  participants  to  share  ipdivi/lual  force  ^ 
fields  with  team  and  have  team,  do  one  joint  force  ., 
field  on  newsprint  based  on  .individual  work.-  Tell 
participants* to  cr.itique  ea-dt  other's  work  and 
jpirrive  at-  joi rj t  force,,  field  through  consensus. .  ,  ■ 
Ask.  pdrtici pants -what  sh6uld«b^, the  force  they  ■' '-j^ 
.shouTcf  focus,  on, »  given'"the  impticatibns  of  the  /" 
fosce  field  anajysis-    Afterward,  th^y •  rfitfy  wi .s h  . 
to  see. h'ow  'the  Bpbble  ganger*  s*  force  field  Vajysi's 
1  ocrtv^d.  i.\t ,  is  found  in"  the  appendix.  m 
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mi  force-  nnn  analysis 


MAT!  RIALS 


HANDOUT  5,  Deriving 
Implications 


MS"!  KMK'l  IPNAI 


S  '  RA1 !  t')Y 


Lxplain  that -the  next  -step  in  using  *he  force 
field  analysis  is  to  derive  implications  for 
developing  strategies.    Read  the  handout  with 
participants  and  ask  thetn  to  discuss  it  briefly. 

t 

Ask  two  trios  to  come  together  to  discuss  and 
shcfre  thei  r  analyses. 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
L  Objectives  and  jpverview 


\ 


) 


Data  Collection  forms 


Y 


Brinri,  toother  al  1 '  parti cipants  and  get  their 
attention.    Before  ending  the  session,  review  the 
purposes  of  tlje  activity  and  its  appl icalTrri ty  in 
the  school  .situation*  "Name  the  various  processes 
and  activities  used  in  the  session  and  explain  how. 
they  can  he  adopted  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
school.    As-k  i f  participants  have  questions  or  need 
further  clarification  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of 
the  activity.    O&velop  clear  and  succinct  responses' 
which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  fill  oof  documentation  forms 


\ 


I'ORCE  HELD  ANALYSIS 


1  E CTURf  TTl  :     (by  trainer) 
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Kurt  Lewin  did  his  undergraduate  work  in  physics,  and  later  shifted 
his  interests  from  the  physical  sciences  to  the  social  sciences.  He  has 
brought  to  the  tfbeial  sciences,  .some  ideas  for  problem  solving. 

Iff  physics,  there  is  the  idea  that  there  are  foVces  which  Impinge  on 
i\  situation,  and  these  forces  _arp  what  keep  the  situation  the  way  it  is. 
So,  when  we  illustrate  the  idea  graphically,  we  draw  a  Wne  dowr^  the  center 
of  the  page  and  let  the  line  represent  "the  way  things  "are  Wow,"    Then,  we 
use  arrows  going  toward  the  line  on  both  sides  of  it  to  illustrate  the  \ 
forces  that  keep  the  situation  the  way  it  is. 

If  we  write  the  goal  down,  the  right  side  of  the  paper,-1  we  could  use4 
arrows  across  the  top  of  the  left  hand  column  to  represent  the- forces 
which  are  moving  the  situation  toward  the  goal.    Aldng  the  left  side  of 
the  paper,  we  would  draw  another  line  which  represents  the' opposite'  of 
the  goal . 

Forces  to  the  right  of  the  center  are  pushing  away  from  the  goal,  so 
we  calUthem  "forces  against/"    Forces  on  the  left  of  the  center  are  forces 
pushing  toward  the  goal,  so  we  call  them  "forces  for,.'"  * 

Most  of  lis  have  some  familiarity  with  the  smokers  problem,  so  we  wi.ll 
demonstrate  the  FORCE  FIELD  using  this  problem:    "I  smoke  about  two  packs  a 
day- -so  much  that  I  cough,  I,  become  irritable  in  situati<|ns  wfflere  smoking-Ms 
inapp(ropriate,  a'nd,  my  appetite  is  so  poor  that  my  energy  and  °nutri  tion  are  ' 
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poor  too.    I  need  to  smoke  less  because  1t  is  bothering  me  and  my  relations 
with  others.    Mostly,  I  am  causing  a  problem  for  myself,  but  my  smoking  affects 
others  400:    non-smokers,  and  members  of  my  family  becauslHfey  worry  about  my 
health.    I  really  do  want  to  smoke  less,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  about  the 
means  for  achieving  this  goal.    My  goal  for  improvement  is  to  smoke. less." 

•# 

«       (Group  brainstorms  forces  "for"  and  "against.") 

To  move  toward  the. goal,  the  "for  forces"  need  to  be  strengthened, 
or  the  "against  forces"  eliminated  or  reduced. 

After  listing  the  forces,  they  should  be  ranked  for  clarity  and  rated      ~  - 
for  importance.    "Importance"  is  a  function  of  the  degree  p  which  a  change 
in  the  force  would  promote  movement  toward  the  goal. 
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THE  FORCE  FIELD  ANALYSIS 


^Jije 
3  minutes 

10  minutes 
20  minutes 
30  minutes 

10  minutes 
15  minutes 

10  minutes 

2  minutes 
100  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

Activity 

J 

Introduce  the  session 
Introduce  Force  Field  Analysis 
Write  Force  Field  Analysis 


Share  analysis  with  team  and  write  joint  force  field 
Rank  and  rate  the  forces 

Deriving  Implications 

5hare  problem  analysis  with  another  team 


Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 

Given  the  principles  of  force  field  analysis,  participants  will  write  an 
analysis  of  the  .problem  statement  according  to  the  principles. 
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OVERVIEW 


This  module' is  to  introduce  the  problem  analysis  technique  cf  the 
| force  field  analysis;    The  idek  of  forte  fields  comes  froro-physKs ,  and 
^explains  that  the  reason  why  things  are  the  way  they  are  at  any  djlven 

Against 

study  , 


time  1s  because  there  are  two  sjets  of  opposing  fortes  which  push 
£ach  other,  and  thus  maintain  the  status  quo.    Participants  will 
and  practice  the  technique  on  fictional  problems  In  order  to  focus  v 
attention  on, the  skill.    They  wijll  share  their  work  with  others  to 
increase  their  problem-solving  perspective  by  hearing  about*  diverse 
points  of  view.    Sharing  of  analyses  Is  to  reipforcea  nom.of  teamwork 

discussion.  1  . 

The  force  field  technique  mJy  seem  compl.icated  when  first  attempted, 

but  with  a  little  practice,  it  can  become  an  invaluable  aid  for  analyzing 

I  '  '  ' 

the  causes'  of  any  kind  of  problem     It  also,  provides  concrete  st-uc tyre  -tq 

the  next  steps  in  tjy?  systematic  Analysis*  of  the  problem,  to  .helj)  groups 
pla*  means  to  discover  less  apparent '.data  which  can  significantly  increase 
the  understanding  of  a  problem. 
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THE  FORCE  FIELD  DIAGNOSTIC  TECHNIQUE 

A  problem  situation  exists  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way 
things  are  and  the  way  someone  wants  them  to  be.    Kurt  Lewin  borrowed  a 
technique  from  the  physical  sciences  arid  offered  it  as  a  way  to  understand 
social  science  problem  situations.    It  is  called  the  force  field  diagnostic 
technique..   The  idea  is  that  any  social/psychological  Situation  is  the  way 
it  is  at  any  given  moment  because  sets  of  counterbalancing  forces  are  keep- 

4 

ing  it  that  way. 

For  example,  let's  look  at  the  amount  of  money  I  am.  apt  to  earn  next 
week.    Let's  say  V t  is  apt  to  be  about  $200.00.    There  are  factors,  or  forces, 
in  my  life  that  might  cause  me  to  earn  more  than  that.    I  have  some  debts 
that  I'd  like  to  pay  off.    My  wife  wants  a  new  dress.    I  have  some  skills  for 
making  extra  money  as  an  entertainer  t»nd  as  a  consultant  on  teacher  education. 
On  the"  other  hand,  there  .are  forces"  against  my  earning  more  than  $200.00  next 

9 

week.    I'U  have  little  time  "or  energy  next  week  beyorfd  the  50  hours  demanded 
by  my  job  and  the  tine  1  promised  to  spend,  with  my  kids.    There  is  also  a 
possibility  that  force  slight  cause  me  to  earn  less  than  $200.00  weekly. 
My  extra  work  might  cause  me  to  become  seriously  11.1  and  have  to  miss  my 
regular  job,  thus  reducing  my  income. 

.  •        .  ••    471  '••  • 
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In  the  force  field  diagnostic  technique,  you  start  by  writing  a 
problem  statement  at  the  top  of  a  page  and  drawing  a  line  down  the  middle 
of  the  page.    The  line  down  the  middle  represents  the  way  thing?  are  now. 
Draw  a  dotted  line  down  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page  which .represents 
how  you  would  Tike  things  to  be.    For .example t  if  I  wanted  to  earn  $250,00 
next  week  instead  of  'my  usual  $200.00,  t  wotr1o\  begin  to  wri  te  out  my  force 
field  diagram  as  follows'. 

Problem  Statement:    I  am  causing  myself  a  problem  because  1  want  to  change 

my  earning  goal  for  next  week  from  $200  to  $250. 


Opposi  te 
of 
Goal 
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Now 


Forces  For  Goal 
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Forces  Against  My  Goal 
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•  ttaxt  I  would  write  down  all  of  the  important  forces  I  can  think  of  that 
could*  help  push  ine  toward  achieving  n\y  goal.    1  write  these  on  the  left  side 
of  the  diagram  with  an  arrow  from  each  pointing  in  the  direction  of  my  goal. 
I  write  down  forces  pushing  against  movement  toward  my  goal  onfthe  right  side 
of  the  center  line. 


Opposi  te 
of 
Goal 


I 


0) 
0) 

+-> 

X 
0) 

c 
o 

LO 


Now 


Goal 


forces  for  My  Goal 


I'd  like  to  pay  off  some  debts 

My  wife  wants  a  new  dress 

I  have  skills  for  making  extra 
money 


0) 


4-> 
X 

c: 

o 
o 

OvJ 


-  Forces  Against  My  Goal 


50  hours  demanded  b^  n\y  job 
Time  promised  to  n\y  kids  | 


4-> 
X 

<v 
c 

o 
to 


v  r 


Now  you  try  an  example.    Suppose  you  accept  a  goal  of  losing  five  pounds 
during  tHr  next  two  weeks.    Write  out>  a  force  field  for  this  goal  below.  Write 
out  a  problem  statement,  the  forces  for  and  the  forces  against.    Then  go  to  the 
n^xt  page  of  this  handout.         .  .. 
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Problem  Statement: 


f 


Opposi  to 
of 
Goal 


1! 


forces  lor 


Now 


Goal 


^         Forces  Against 
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Your  force  field  on  losing  five'pounds  during  the  next  two  weeks  should 
look  something  like  the  following  illustration. 

Problem  StaUwnt:    You  sot  a  goal  for  me  to  lose  five  pounds  during  the  . 

next  two  weeks. 


Opposi  te 
of 
Goal 


Now 


Goal 


I orces  for 


-CVJ 


to 

X3 


cm 
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t-  H 


I  tend  to  be  a  light  eater 
I  want  to  save  some  money 


We  are  vi si  ting  iny  mother- 
in-Taw  this  weekend  and  I 
don't  like  her  cooking 


X) 

o 


CD 
•f — 


—  Forces  Against 


I'm  presently  about  3  lbs 
underweight 

I  don't  want  to  accept 
this  goal 

My  iftother-in-law  will  be 
unhappy  if  I  don' t  eat 
well  while  visiting  her 
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Of  course,  the  forces  you  wrote  down  are  apt  to  differ  from  the  ones  in 
this  illustration.  The  important  thing  is  that,  you  understand  the  technique 
Mere  are  some  guidelines  to  help  make  the  force  field"  diagnostic  technique  a 
powerfyl- one.  .  ' 
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1.  Be  as  specific  as  possible  in  the  way  you  write  each  force.  Don't 
write  things  like,  "poor  communication."    Write,  "Sally  and  Martha 
don't  tell  each  other  their  reasons  for  using  different  Instructional 
materials."    forces  are  stated  most  helpfully  when  they  are  written 
down  so  that  someone  else  reading  them  would  know  to  whom  to  go  and 
what  to  ask  in  order  to  get  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  is 
involved  in  each  force.    '  '  ■ 

2.  Try  to  state  discrete  forces  rather  than  global  ones.  A  force  often 
can  be  broken  down  into  further  subparts,  lor  example,  a  force  such 
as  "I  find  it  hard  to  lose  weight,'"  might  break  down  to  three  more 

discrete  forces  as  follows:  ,  »  \ 

,  * 

"1  get  a  headache  when  I  skip  a  meal" 
"f^wife  often  serves  rich  desserts" 

"Television  ads  get  me  thinking  about  eating  in  the  evening. 

A. 

Sometimes,  you  can  think,  of  ways  to  breakdown  a  force  into  1W re 

discrete  subparts  by  considering  the  forces  for  and  against  changing' 

♦  . 

v    a  force  that  you  are  considering! 


Thinkinq  about  categories  of  force*- can  help  you  think  of  ones  you 
might  otherwise  overlook.    Consider  categories  of  forces  in  each  of 
the  following: 

j 

Yourself:    "I  get  a  headache  when  I  skip  a  meal"  . 
Other  Individuals:    "My  wife  often  serves  r.ich  desserts" 
Groups:    "We  often  share  materials  in  our  department"  .  ; 
Organizations:    "The  district^ives  salary  credit  for  this  training" 
Society:    "Television  ads  get  me -flunking  about  eating." 
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The  Dobhlegangers  decided  to  take  the  goal  of  getting  a  small,  comfortable 
house  in  the  country  within  three  months.    They  have  asked  you  to  help  them 
by  developing  a  force  field  analysis  of  the  problem. 
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When  you  have  finished,  share  your  individual  analysis  wi^h  your.  trio. 
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KMirlG  ANP  RATING  THJL  FORttS 

In  the  early  stages  of  problem  solving,  primary  concern  should  be  for 

gaining  a  clear  diagnostic,  understanding  of  the  situation  which  exists  "mow." 

The  force  field  technique  provides  a  diagrammatic  picture  of  the  forces  that  • 

are  maintaining  a  situation  at  a  given  moment.    When  you  write  a  force  field 

on  a  piece  pf  paper,  it  probably  indicates  only  a  few  of  the  a\:tual  complex 

s^ts  of  forces  operating  1n  the  situation  you  are  concerned  with,    you  might 

feel  very  sure  that  the  forces  you  have  listed  are  important  Ones,  but  have 

little  data  to  support,  your  belief  or  give  you  a  usable  understanding  of  just 

how  these  fprces  are  operating,,    Your  force  field  can  be  analyzed  to  consider 

which  forced  might  profitably  be  investigated  in  more  objective  detail.  This 

« 

diagnostic  analysis  involves  three  steps.' 

First,  rank  all  of  the  forces  "for"  and  "against"  in  order  of  their 
importance..;  Importance  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  change  of 
particular  fjorce  would  cause  the  situation  to  move  most,  toward  the  goal.  You 
would  first^rank  that  force  which  you  believe,  if  changed,  would  result  in 
most  movement  toward  the  desired  goal.    Force  Number  Two  would  be  that  for*ce  • 
which  you  believe',  if  changed,  would  yield  the  second  most  movement'  toward 
the  goal.    Continue  in  this  manner  until  you  have  rank  ordered  all  of  the 
forces  for  and  against  'movement  toward  the  goal. 

K     ■  ■    '  ' 
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/ 

Second,  rate  each  force  1n  terms  of  clarity.    Look  at  your  statement 
of  a  force.    How  clear  are  you  that  1t  really  is  a  forcfc  1n  terms  of  objec- 
tive data  about  Its  Importance,  who  1s  Involved  1n  1t  and  exactly  how  and 
why  1t  1s  operating?    Clarity  1s  not  a  matter  of  being  positive  1n  your 
own  belief.    Sometimes,  being  "positive"  1s  being  wrong  1n  a  loud  voice. 
Clarity.  1s  defined  here  as  providing  objective  data  with  which  you  could 
stand  up  1n  court  and  prove  your  case  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Rate 
each  force  as  to*  whether  you  are  clear,  partly  clear  or  unclear  about  1t 
1n  these  te^ms. 

Third,- l^k  at  the  combination  of  ranking  and  rating  which  you  have 
done.    Forces  to  which  you  have  given  a  high 'ranking  of  Importance,  but 
about  which  you  are  unclear,  are  obvious  candidates  for  further  exploration. 
Your  ranking  and  rating  analysis  tells  you  where  more  data  is  needed  for 
a  clear  diagnosis  of  the  problem  situation. 


r 
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force  field  analysis 
ranking  &  Bating 


In  the  center  coVumn,  write  the  forces  for  and  against  your  goal.  All 
the  forces  should  be  treated  as  one  11st.    First,  r*nk  order  for  Importance, 
then  rate  for  clarity.  '  *    '  , 
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FollCE  FIElD  ANALYSI&&F  THE'DOBBLEGANGER  PROBLEM 


to- 


Opposite 
^  of  y 
Goal 


Now 


Goal 


FORCES  FOR 


The  repairs  and  remodeling  needed 
In  the  old  house  will  cost  more 
Jhan  the  Dobblegangers  can  afford. 


The  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
family  seem  ta  be  for  less  space  ' 
Inside  the  house^and  a  larger  yard. 

# 

The  old  house  Is  costly  to  maintain 
on  a  dally  basis  and  takes  up  a  lot 
of  time. 

Settling  the  problem  quickly  will 
take  some  pressure  off  John  and 
allow  htm  to  concentrate  on  his 
business  problems. 

The  neighbors  who  were  bothered 
by  the  Dobble ganger's  dog.  have 
been  unfriendly  lately, 


The  troubled  relative  will  be  kept 
busy  w1 th  , the  move  and  less  Inclined 
to  worry  about  personal  problems. 


FORCES.  AGAINST 


They  may  have  to  sell  the  old  house 
below  market  value  because  (1)  they 
are  In  a  hurry,  and  (2)  it  is  1n 
need  of  extensive  repairs. 


The  family  Is  sentimental  about  a 
home  which  evokes  many  fond  memories. 

They  may  not  be  able  to  sell  the 
large  old  house  1n  heed  of  repairs 
quickly. 


The  parents  fear  that  married 
children  will  visit  less  often 
1f  their  house  1s  small  ami 
unfamiliar.  V 

It  may  be- difficult  to  find  the 
right  house  quickly. 
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Rank  Order 
of 

Importance 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8, 


V 

RANKING  AND  RATIN<5  T^EjVoRCES 


Goal:    To  get  a  small., 
comfortable  home  In  the 
country  which  will 
accommodate  the,  needs  of 
the  Dobble ganger  family 
within  three  months. 


r.'ii'i.*--  .  m. 


The  repairs  and  remodeling 
needed  for  the  old  house  may 
cost  more  than  the  family 
can  afford.  . 

The  family  1s  sentimental 
about  a  home , which  evokes 
many  fond  memories. 

The  parents  fear  that  married 
children  may  v1s\1t  less  often 
1f  their  house  Is  smaller  and 
unfamiliar. 

The  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  family  seem  to  Indicate 
a  need  for  less  space  Inside 
the  house  and  for  a  large, 
sunny  yard. 

The  old  house  1s  costly  to 
maintain  on  a  dally  basis  and 
takes  up  a  lot  of  time 

Settling  the  problem  quickly 
will  take  some  pressure  off 
John  and  allow  him  to 
concentrate  on  his  business 
problems. 

They, may  have  to  sell  the  6\d 
house  bel/jw  market  value  because 

(1)  they, are  In  a  hurry,  ^and 

(2)  1t  ts  1n 
repairs." 


They  may  not  be  able 
old  house  quickly. 
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Rank  Order 

of  ' 
importance 
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boal :    To  get  a  small*  comfortable 
home  In  the  country  which  will 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
Dobbleganger  family  within  three 
months. 

Rate:  Clarity 

"Clear 

Partly 
Clear 

*- 

vUhcl#ar 

9. 

The  neighbors  have  been  unfriendly 
lately 

X 

10. 

The  troubled  relative  will  be  kept 
busy  helping  with  the  move  and  less 
Inclined  to  worry  about  personal 
problems 
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11. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  find  the 
right  house  quickly. 
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W. RIVING  IMPLICATIONS 


It  was  agreed  that,  the  strongest  force,  the  cost  of  ref airing 
and  remodeling  the  old  house,  was  only  partly  clear  so  it  was  decided 
to  gather  more  data  on  that  force.    The  family  brainstormed  a  list' 
of  possible*action  plans  for  gathering  more  data,  and  settled"pn  . 
five  strategies. 

Strategy  J:    The  family  would  agree  on  a  list  of  repairs  to 
meet  minimum  needs  for  short  range  planning  and  another  list 
of  remodeling  needs  for  long  range  planning. 

i 

Strategy  2:    The  lists  would  be  given  to  builders  who  would 
be  asked  to  provide  estimates  of  the  costs  for  both  the  short 
term  repairs  and  the  long  range  planning. 

Strategy  3:    Marsha  would  study  the  family's  savings  and. 

investments  program  to  locate  possible  resources  which 

could  be  liquidated  at  the  present  time  for  use  in  the 

remodeling  program,  and  to  provide  information  about,  other 

financial  needs  which  the  family  may  be.  faced  with  in  the 

t  . 

near  future. 

Strategy  4:    Builders  and  realtors  would  be  asked  to 
provide  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the'desired  housing  as 
a  basis  for  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  moving  to 
a  new  house  versus  repairing  the 'bid  one. 
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Strategy  5:    John  woid d  .Investigate  the  costs  of  relocating, 

m  r  w 

to  see  1f  the  costs  of  moving  and  of  living  further  from  town 
would  offset  the  expected  savings. 


i 


*  ■ 


Other  strategies  were  developed  for  clarl  fy1ng\pther  partly  clear  and 
unclear  forces,  as  the  need  for  more  data  became  apparent.  g 
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ACTIVITY 


l.  Introduction  toy 
the  module 


ERLC 


?.  Read  first,  paper 
and  respond  to 
worksheet 


3.  Share  worksheets 


4.  Read  secofid  paper 
and  respond  to 
worksheet 


5.  Share  worksheets 
in  teams 


I  I  Ml 


3  minutes 


* 


?Q  minutes 


10  minutes 


*  10  minutes 


10  minutes 


RA1  I0NAI  I" 


To  ajlow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


a  > 


To  present  the  problems  1h 
applying  research  and  to 
introduce  the  model 


To  develop  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  the  model 


To  provide  a  simple  example 
of  the  RUPS  model  in  use,  and 
some  practice  in  studying  the 
model 


To  develop  and  reinforce 
understanding  of  some 
diagnostic  strategies 
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THF  RUPS  MOOf'l 


ACTIVITY 


1 1  Ml 


6.  Chock  own  problem 
solviryj  strategies 
against  the  model 


7.  Closure 


'.)b  minutes 


10  minutes 


8.'  Data  Collection 


o 

ERIC 


2  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  provide  practice  in  applying 
the  RUPS  model 


To  allow  participants" to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  gather  QpgoJng  Jnfomiati on 
about  how  participants  perceive 
the  training    .  - 
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THE  RUPS  MO  OF  I. 


MATCRIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


HANDOUT  2,  Paper  "Ih 
Research  Utilization" 
and  Worksheet  #1 


Worksheet  //l 


HANDOUT  3,  "Case  Study 
of  the  RUP$  Process" 
and  Worksheet  #2 


Worksheet  #2 


f 


9 

ERIC 


NSIRUCIIOMAL  STRATEGY 


Explain  that  this  module  in 
fop  school  problem  solving, 
seems  to  be  a  very  complica 
are  deceiving/  The  process 
through  active  research  is 
presented  here  provide  a  "c 
problem  solvers  understand 
process  at  any  given  time, 
for  simplifying  problem  so! 
systematic.  * 


troduces- the  RUPS  model 

At  first  glance,  it 
ted  model,  but  Its  looks 

of  problem  solving 
complex,  but  the  diagrams 
ognitive  map"  to  help 
where  they  are  in  the 

This  is r another  tool 
ving  by  making  it  . 


Explain  the  purposes  of  the  paper  and  ask  participants 
to  study  it  and  respond  to  the  worksheet.    Tell  them 
to  work  alone  for  20  minutes. 


Tell  participants  to  synthesize  their  answers  to  the 
worksheet  questions.    Authoritative  responses  are  not* 
presented  to  demonstrate  that  the  final  decision 
makers' in  this  process  are  the  users  of  the  system 
--in  this  case,  the  team.    (Of  course,  they  can  call 
on  any  resources  they  need  to  satisfy  their  need  for 
data  or  opinions.) 


Direct  participants  to  read  and  respond  to  the  next 
paper  and  worksheet.    Explain  that  it  is  a  more 
detailed  example  of  steps  in  the  RUPS  model,  and  of 
techniques  for  using  it. 


Jell  participants  they  will  have  10  minutes  to  sh^are 
and  discuss  their  worksheets.    Explain  the  purpose  of 
4£g  activity  and  that  the  worksheet  has  no  further 
use  except  for,  their  study. 
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THE  RUPS  mode: I. 


MATERIALS 


Worksheet  #3,  "Check 
11st  for  Diagnosing 
Own  Situation" 


HANDOtft  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms' 


NSIRI'CI  I0NAI  STRATEGY, 


Explain  that  the  rest  of  the  time  is  to  be  spent  In 
team  work  analyzing  theif  own  problem-sol  vjng  process 
with  an  identified  concern.    If  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  relation  to  a  given  item  oa  the  checklist, 
the  .time  may  be  spent  1n  planning  to  do  so.  Refer 
participants  to  item  #8  on  the  checklist, . "Questions 
to  ask  at  each  stage  of  problem  sol vlng." 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  1n  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  £ct1  v1  ties  used  1n  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and, adapted 
for  use  in  the  school.    -Ask  1f  participants  have 
questions  or  need  further  .clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  complete  the  data  collection 
forms . 


9 
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A  MODEL  FOR  APPLYING  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE 
TO  SOLVE  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS:  RUPS 


\ 


SCHEDULE 


Time 
3  minutes 
20  minutes 

10  minutes 
10  minutes 

10  minutes 
35  minutes 

10  minutes 

2  minutes 
100  minutes 


Activity 


Introduce  the  activity 

Read  the  paper  "In  Research  Utilization"  and  respond 
to  worksheet 

Share  worksheet  with  team  and  synthesize  answers 

Read  the  paper  "A  Case  Study  of  the  Research  Utilizing 
Problem  Solving  Process"  and  respond  to  worksheet 

Share  worksheet  wi th  team  and  synthesize  answers 

As'a  team,  work  together  to  complete  the  worksheet 
entitled  "Checklist  for  Diagnosing  Own  Situation 

Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  introduce  the  RUPS  model  to  school  teams 

2.  To  provide  some  practice  1n  studying  the  RUPS  model 

3.  -  To  provide  some  practice  in  applying  the  RUPS  model 


r 
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OVERVIEW 


In  this  module  participants  are  presented  withva  ^Jiscusslon  of 
research  utilization  and  a  model  for  educational  change.    After  a  study  , 
of  the  model,  teams  will  share  and  synthesize  thetr  responses  to  work- 
sheets.   Then  they  will  read  a  brief  case  study  to  demonstrate  the  model. 
Next,  participants  ^w1ll  respond  to  a  worksheet  which  will  A>e  used  as 

the  basis  for  a  team  discussion  of  the  case  study.    Finally,  participants 

). 

will  apply  the  model  to  their  own  situation  by  working  together  to 
analyze  their  own  problem  diagnosis  processes  1n  relation  to  an  actual 
problem.  / 


v 


4?3 


MODULE 

HANDQUT  2  (p.  1) 


IN  RESEARCH  UTILIZATJOfo  * 


Current  changes  in  our  society  are  stimulating  needs  for  an  increased  * 
rate  of  change  in  educational  programs  and  practices.    Change  may  be  responded 
to  in  several  ways,  hut  we  are  interested  here  in  the  question:    How  can 
scientific  knowledge  be  used  to  contribute  to  an  orderly  and  creative  process 
0/  planned  change  in  education?  ^ 

The  Definitions 

 r-  — *  ■  

17 

A  definition  of  each  element  of  this  question—education,  scientific 
knowledge,  planned  change,  and  utilization— will  help  clarify  some  possible 
answers,  to  it. 

Education  1s  defined  here  as  creating  and  maintaining  good  learning 
experiences  for  children.    This  must  be  considered  1n  the  context  of  the 
total  school  system,  not  just  the  classroom.    The  primary  objective  of  the 
system  is  to  support  the  child's  motivation  and  perception  of  h1msel*f  as  a 
learner  so  he  will  be  active  in  learning  experiences.    This  1s  seen  as  the 
major  responsibility  o/'the  teacher,    "toe  Instrumental  mear\s  require 'creating 
an  organizational  system  which  supports  the  teacher's  efforts  ^and  providing 
the  classroom  with  materials  and  currlcul unr designs  which  are  up  to  date  and 
appropriate  1n  content  and  method.    The  structure  of  the  school  system  1s  a 
coordination  of  educational  processes  at  five  levels  of  human  behavior-the 


♦Adapted  from  a  paper  by  Charles  Jung,  Acting  Project  Director;  and  Ronald 
L1op1tt,  Program  Director,  both  of  the  Center  for  Research  on  Utilization  of 
Scientific  Knowledge,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
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puplV«rc-Wunction1ng,  unique  self;  the  classroom  peer  group;  direct  workers 
with  the  pupils  (e.g.,  teacher,  counselor,  etc.);  those  who  directly  facilitate 
or  inhibit  the  efforts  of  the  direct  workers;  and  persons  .who  Influence  the 
policy  and  structure  of  the  school  system  as  a  total  conrnunlty  organization. 
Persons  at  these  levels  need  to  have  three  kinds  of  awareness  and  knowledge 
in  order  to  help  improve  educational  activities:    (1)  a  diagnosis  of  the 
priority  needs  for  change;  (2)  an  awareness  of  existing  innovations  as 
alternatives  for  action  toward  change;  (3-)  knowledge  of  the  resources 
available  to  work  toward  change/  ( 

Scientific  Knowledge  includes  theory,  research  findings,  and  research  , 
methodologies.    This  knowledge  is  considered  to  be  scientific  to  the  extent 
that  it  comes  as  the  result  of  an  objective  process  of  determining  the  actual 
causal  processes  and  consequences  for  learning  of  various  types  of  educational 
interventions.    For  example,  a  fifth-grade  teacher  may  realize  that  1n  Mb  ; 
classroom  the  children  do  not  respond  well  to  his  efforts  to  support  them  1* 
carrying  on  active  discussions  about  social  studies  materials.     He. may  suspfect 
that  this  is  because  fifth-grade  children  are  not  generally  interested  1n   »  ■ 
social  studies.    However,    he  has  the  children  respond  to  an  objective 
questionnaire  asking  about  their  interest  in  social  studies  and  their  , 
reactions  to  classroom  discussions.    The  responses  are  that  27  of  the  32 
pupils  like  social  studies  very  much,  that  each  of  the  students  would  like 
to  dlsquss  it  more  freely,  but  that  each  also  thinks  that  the  others  are  not 
very  interested  and  would  evaluate* Mm  negatively  as  a, teacher's  pet  1f  he 
were  a  moVe  active  learner.    The  teacher's  knowledge  about /his  own  class  is 
at  this  point  scientific.    If  he  wished  to  develop  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  \s  pattern  of  Merest  In  social  studies  of  all  fifth  grades  1n 
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the  school  system,   he  would  have  to  get  questionnaire  responses  from  nil 

?  f .  i 

i! 

of  them,  or  from  a  sample, /of  them  which  was  representative  of  all. 

Scientific  knowledgV  1s  generated  by  university  centers,  school  systems, 

research  programs,  and  Individual  teachers.    Such  knowledge  1s  being 

accumulated  rapidly  and  is. relevant  to  all  levels  of  process  1n  the  school 

system— pupil,  peers,  direct  workers >  administrators,  and  pollcy-iAakers. 

It  Is  also  available  concerning  how  organizational  structures  and  processes 

affect  persons  at  these  \pvels.    Spme  of  the  relevant  knowledge  comes^rom 

tthe  study  of  other  settings  such  as  industry,  agriculture,  and  public  health. 

„,  Some  1s  basic  research  (studies  of  how  conditioning  affects  learning  1n 

i  I 
animals),  and  some^is  Applied  research  (studies  of  how  children  respond  to 

role-playing  as  a  technique  for  Improving  Interpersonal  relations  1n  the 
classroom) . 


Planned  Change  is 


defined  as  the  inclusion  of  certain  basic  problem- 


solving  phases  in  adaujtinfl  to  an  action  concern.    These  Include!:  1dent1f1 


cation  of  the  concern; 


diagnosis  of  the  concern,  Involving  retrieval  of 
relevant  knowledge  anc)  derivation  of  Implications  from  that  knowledge; 
formulation  of  action  alternatives;  feasibility  testing  of  selected  action 
aTtetnati  ves,  including  training  and  evaluation;  and  adoption  and  diffusion 
of  successful  alternatives. 

Utilization  of  research  1s  defined  by  Havel ock  and  Benne  In  terms  of 
both  a  process  and  a  structure.1    The  process  involves  a  flow  of  information 


\ 


^avelock,  R. ,  and  Benne,  K.    "An  Exploratory  Study  of  Knowledge 
Utilization."    An  unpublished  COPED  Working  Paper,  Center  for  Research  on 
Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  . 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1965. 
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from  basic  research,  to  development  of  applications,  to  action,  to  dUsemi nation 
by  the  practitioner,  to  use  by  the  consumer.   ^ Among    a^y  of  these  four  elements 
there  might  be  a  need  for  special  linkage  activities.    Structure  of  utilization 
refers  to  the  organization  of  the  roles  of  researcher,  developer,  practitioner, 
consumer,  and  linker. 

i 

A  Utilization  Model  for  Education 

As  the  diagram  on  the  following  page  indicates,  the  deflnHJons  which 
have  been  given  can  be  combined  into  a  model  for  educational  change  that  .  , 
represents  the  process  of  utilization.    The  core  of  this  process  1s  pie 
problem-solving  phases  of  planned  change.    Each  of  these  phases.  pj*y,  or  may 
not,  draw  on  the  practitioner's  knowledge  of  educational  settings  and  the  . 
'  social  scientist's  scientific  knowledge.    To  the  extent  that  they,  draw  on 
the  latter  in  creating  products  for  the  former,  the  process  becomes  one  of 
utilizing  scientific  knowledge.     It  should  be  noted  that  educational 
innovations  are  developed  which  do  not  .draw  upon  scientific  knowledge;  also 

there  is  much  relevant  scientific  knowledge  which  has  not  yet  been  utilized 

i 

by  educational  practitioners. 
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KNOWLEDGE  miLIZAHON  MODE*, 
TOR  EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 


SCIKNT1KH  ^ 
KNOWLKIXjK 


nuiy  draw  on 


THE- PROCESS 


may  dr»w  on 


Theory 


Research  _^ 
Flndlngo 

Methodology 


hlentlflcntton  of 

;i  1'oiicrrn 

Diagnosis  of  the  Situation 

- —    

rormulatii^ 

;  Action  Alternative*! 

! 

Feasibility  Testing  of  Selected 
Alternatives.  Including  Training 
and  Evaluation 

Adoption  and  Ditfuaion  of  i;ood 
Alternatives 

May  Reaultln  New 
Scientific  Knowledge 


-^KNOWLEDGE 
OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SETTING 

1* 


^Priority 
of  Needs 


~  ^Resources 


May  Result  tn  New 
~Kifbwlodge  of  the 
8etting 


•Jung,  Charles  ami  Ronald  Lippltt.     The  Study  01  v.hange  at*  a  Concept- -in  Research 
Utillzation.,,   Thqory  Into  Practice;,   5:25-29:  February  19(W. 
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S c  1  e nt i  f \c  Know] edtj e  as  Currlcul  um  Content 

Scientific  knowledge  1s  often  used  in  creating  and  revlslng^ctJr Hull  urn, 
especially  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences*  e.g.,  the  ."new  physics"  and  — 
the  "new  math."    Less  has  been  done  to  use  the  social  sciences  as  curriculum. 
In  a  current  study,  teams  of  social  scientists  and  school  system  personnel 
are  now  collaborating  in  the  creation  of  social  science  curricula  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  grades.2 

Deriving  Impl lea t ions  from  Research  Findings 

Research  findings  seldom  provide  direct    answers  ^bout  what  the  educator 
should  do  in  dealing  with  a  problem.    For  example,  the  teacher  concerned  about 
how  to  get  his  pupils  to  be  more  active  1n  class  partldpatftn  1s  not  likely 
to  discover  research  findings  which  tell  Mm  exactly  what  to  do.    To  get  help 
from  research,    he  will  need  to  derive  implications  from  the  findings  that 
-might  help  meet  his  classroom  situation.    Deriving  implications  from  research 
is  one  of  the  most  critical,  and  perhaps  most  overlooked,  parts  of  the  process 
of  research  utilization.    Two  examples  of  deriving  Implications  from  research 
are  described  as  follows. 

Implications  were  derived  from  research  to  meet  a  school  system's  concern 
with  how  to  work  more  effectively  with  "1n-betweeners,"  the  elementary  school 
children  from  deprived  backgrounds  who  were  not  old  enough  to  be  out  of  school 
in  any  legitimate  capacity,  but  whose  sodo-emotional  ly  disturbed  behavior  was 


2Fox,  Robert,    and  L1pp1tt,  Ronald.    A  University  of  Michigan  Social 
c  <ence  Curriculum  Project,  Center  .for  Research  on  Utilization  of  Scientific 
Knowledge.    Chicago:    Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.    In  press. 
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too  much  for  the  schools  to  contain.3    A  search  wa->Ti  ide.of  research  of  such 
children  and  their  social  setting,    here  are  some .e>  unpl es  of  findings  and 
the  implications  derived  from  them. 

*  - 

Finding:    The  regular  teacher  is  perceived  more  negatively  by  boys  who 
later  become  delinquent  than  by  matched  boys  with  identical  IQ's  who  did  not 
get  into  trouble.  • 

Possible  Implication:    The  program  should  pnvico  an  opportunity  to  work 
toward  a  positive  relationship  with  a  special  teac  \.  er  ,  and  to  work  directly  on 
relations  with  other  regular  teachers. 

Finding:    The  students  in  the  classrooms  are>ru:.ial  definers  of  what 
competencies  and  behaviors  are  accepted  and  rewarded. 

Possible  Implication:    Individual  values  and  norms  of  a  pupil  can  best 
be  modified  through  the  guided  influence    of  "pro  ':eacher,"  "pro  school"  peers 

i 

Finding:    There  tends  to  be  very  little  transfer  of  human  relations 
learnings,  scholarship  and  attitudes  from  the  trai  ling  setting  to  other 
classrooms  unless  transfer  is  directly  worked  on,  ind  continuing  opportunities 
for  practice  are -offered. 

Possible  Implication:    The  chances  of  affecting  Lhe  child's  total  life 
are  greater  if  he  is  not  isolated  in  a  special  training  setting,  but  continues 
relations  in  thevregular  school.    Work  on  relation  in  other  settings  should 
be  part  of  the  special  training  program. 


3Jung,  C.    "Flint  Schools  Experimental  Program  for  the  Emotionally 
Handicapped."   Seven  reports  are  available  from  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1962-1964.    A  package  of  training  aterials 
"Helping  the  In-betweeners"  is  available  through  Addi son-Wesley  PeMiihing 
Company,  Inc.,  Reading,  Massachusetts. 
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When  considered  along  with  knowledge j^out  the  particular  school  setting, 
implications  such  as  these  led  to  development^  a  multiple  entry  program.  It 
included:    a  special  classroom  where  eight  children  spent  half  the  day,  and 
returned  to  regular  classrooms  the  other  half;  work  with  parents  of  these 
children  concerning  their  influence  on  the  child's  school  adjustment;  efforts 
by  regular  classroom  teachers  to  create  innovations  to  improve  human  relations 
in  their  classes;  and  an  after-school  activities  club  to  support  a  better 
adjustment  of  these  children  with  their  more  stable  peers. 

Evaluation  of  this  program  indicated  that  each  of  its  four  areas  had 
a  strong  potential  for  helping  "in-betweeners"  improve  their  school  adjustment. 
However,  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  the  program  was  not 
continued     This  was  not  because  of  inadequate  resources  or  failure  of  the 
program—it  was  discontinued  primarily  because  there  were  no  proceduras 
within  the  system  for  dealing  with  the  problems  involved  in  assimilating 
an  innovative  program.    A  project  is  currently  under  way  to  explore  ways  1n  which 
school  systems  can  change  to  cope  with  their  problems  of  Implementing 
change.4    This  project,  which  represents  a  second  example  of  derivation  work, 
calls  for  derivation  of  implications  from  several  areas  of  research- 
learning;  influences  on  the  child  as  a  learner;  influences  on  the  teacher; 
effective  admlnistrati ^procedures;  effective  organizational  structures  ?nd 
procedure^  and  ways  to  support  coordinated  efforts  of  the  different  areas  of 
the*  socialization  community.    This  project  will  demand  the  best  efforts  of 


4Cooperative  Project  for  Educational  Development  (COPED),  sponsored  by, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan.  -  ~  . 
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educational  practitioners  and  social  scientists  working  together.    It  will 
seek  to  develop  models  of  how  school  systems  can  incorporate  research  and 
development  functions  into  the  school  organization. 

Using  Scientific  Methodology 

The  model  of  research  utilization  for  educational  change  demands 
retrieval  of  knowledge  of  the  educational  setting.    The  methodologies  of 
science  can  be- borrowed  by  the  practitioner  and  adapted  as  aids  to  gain  this 
knowledge.    For  example,  research  questionnaires  have  been  used  with  students 
to  discover  how  classroom  norms  and  interpersonal  relationships  influence 
learning.5   Many  of  these  research  instruments  have  been  modified  by  teachers 
to  use  in  their  own  classrooms  as  diagnostic  tools.    General  research 
findings  help  them  consider  what  kinds  of  things  may  be  helpful  to  know  about 
in  their  classrooms,  and  use  of  diagnostic  tools  helps  them  to  determine 
more  clearly  what  is  happening  in  their  own  classroom  groups.    This  is 
illustrated  by  one  teacher  who  started  the  school  year  with  what  she  called 
"an  angry  group"  of  fifth  graders.6   She  did  not  know  why  they  were  so 
negative  or  why  they  remained  that  way.    Questionnaire  data  revealed  that  the* 
students  selected  by  their  classmates  as  highly  influential  were  also  the 
most  ant i -teacher,  anti -school  members  of  the  class.    This  knowledge  led  the 
teacher  to  develop  a  plan  whereby  these  peer  leaders  helped  in  an  after-school 


5Schmuck,  R. ;  Fox,  R. ;  Lippitt,  R. ;  and  Van  Egmond,  B.  Understanding 
Classroom  Social  Relations  and  Learning.    Chicago:    Science  Research  Associates 
Inc.  \ In  press. 

PJung,  C.  "The  Classroom  Human  Relations  Program."  A  report  of  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1964.  tt.u 

-J 
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club  for  younger  children.    This  helped  the  children  change  their  negative 
orientation  and  led -to  a  generally,  improved  situation- in  her  classroom.  These 
children  also  turned  out  to  be  good  helpers  of  the  younger  children. 

It  seems  feasible  that  principals  and  other  administrators  could  find 
similar  use  for  diagnostic . tool s' to  do  a  better  job  of  securing  accurate 
knowledge  about  their  systems.'    These  tools  might  be  developed  by  modifying 
research  instruments  such  as  the  questionnaire  used  to  identify  factors  that 
facilitator  inhibit  development  and  sharing  of  innovations  amono,  teachers. 
Another  resource  might  be  the  kinds  of  instruments  developed  to  study  creativity 
and  productivity  in  industrial  organizations.    The  use  of  scientific  methodology 
by  educators  for  diagnosis  represents  a  resource  which  has  scarcely  been  tapped! 

In  addition  to  its  potential  diagnostic  value,  scientific  methodology  may 

♦ 

be  useful  in  providing  the  educator  with  evaluative  feedback.    For  example, 
teachers  get  little  supportive  feedback  on  their  teaching  efforts, 
except  through  the  results  6f  achievement  tests.    The  teacher  who  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  promoting  her  pupils'  motivation  to  be  learners, 
or  of  supporting  a  classroom  climate  conducive  to  the  creative  application  of 
learning,  has  no  concrete  evidence  of  her  contributions.    Social  science 
methodology  has  reached  a  stage  where  evaluative  tools  could  be  available  for 
teachers  to  use  in  getting  such  helpful  feedback.  . 

Involving  Social  Scientists  •  *  '  ' 

The  model  of  research  utilization  to  facilitate  educational  change  is  a  ■  , 
process  requiring  supportive  collaboration  amo.ig  people.    The  pjnocess  ends 
with  a  change  of  practice  in  the  school  setting-the  educator  being  the 
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crucial  element.    Given  adequate  skills  of  retrieving  and  using  knowledge  and 
of  carrying  out  the  phases  of  planned  change,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  could 
carry  out  the  process  alone.    But  some  of  the  skills  involved  in  effective 
change  are  different  from  those  he  has  learned  and  used,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  should  take  the  time  to  develop  such  skills.    It  would  be  more 
economical  and  valuable  for  him  to  develop  a  high  level  of  competence  in  using 
social  scientists  to  help  with  some  aspects  of  the  utilization  process.  This 
may  call  for  the  development  of  some  new  functions  and  roles  in  the  school 
system  to  provide  better  linkage  to  scientific  knowledge  and  to  social  scientists 
who  can  help  identify  and  use  new  knowledge  and  methods. 

When  given  clearly  defined  tasks,  social  scientists  might  be  especially 
helpful  in  these  instances:    contributing  to  the  retrieval  of  appropriate 
theory. and  findings;  reacting  to  the  validity  of  derived  implications; 

adapting  methodology  to  creation  of  diagnostic  and  evaluative  tools;  conducting 

f  . 

values  inquiry  into  the  assumptions  which  underlie  practices;  creating  . 
training  experiences  for  practitioners  to  develop,  ski  1 1 s  required  by  innovations; 
and  conducting  new  research  on  the  process  of  research  utilization  Itself. 
By  working  together  the  social  scientists  may  also  benefit  by  gaining  a 
better  perspective  of  actual  situations  which  could  add  to  the  quality  of 
their  theorizing  and  research  efforts.  ' 


Some  Questions  andjjeeds 

V* 

It  has  been  noted  that  the, utilization  of  scientific  knowledge  for 
planned  change  in  education  calls  for  involvement  #f  three  roles --the  roles  of 
educators,  of  researchers,  and  of  linkers  between  the  first  two.    Each  kind 
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of  role  must  take  some  initiative  and  responsibi 11 ty  in  the  research  utilization 
process.    Because  the  process  has  been  little  used  in  the  field  of  education, 
there  are  many  questions  which  need  to  be  explored.    Which  roles  should  do 
what  in  regard  to  problem  identif ication,-  diagnostic  work  on  the  setting, 
retrieval  of  research  findings,  derivation  of  implications  from  research, 
feasibility  testing  of  action  alternatives,  and  diffusion  of  innovations  1n 
-such  a  way  that  they  can  be  adopted  or  adapted  by  others?    Are  there  new 
orientations,  functions,  and  roles  needed  to  carry  out  this  process?  What 
kinds  of  linkage  roles  are  needed  and  from  what  settings?  If  new  functions 
call  for  new  skills,  where  and  how  can  the  training  of  such  skills  be  provided? 
Are  new  institutional  structures  needed  to  support  this  process? 

Four  major  kinds  of  needs  must  be  met  in  order  to  begin  to  make  progress 
toward  answers  to  such  questions.    First  there  is  a  need  for  collaboration 
between  researchers  and  educational  practitioners.    Miles  advances  the  concept 
of  setting  up  "temporary  systems"  as  one  way  to  respond  to  this  needjj  For 
example,  representatives  from  research  institutions,  schools  of  education, 
and  school  systems  may  form  a  "temporary  system"  to  collaborate  for  a  period 
of  time  on  .a  utilization  project.    Second;  there  is  a  need  for  the  university 
setting  and  the  school  system  each  to  explore  the  us^'of  new  functions  to, 
support  the  utilization  process.    So  long 'as  each  waits  expectantly  for  the 
other  to  take  initiative  and  responsibility,  little  will  be  accomplished. 


7Miles,  Matthew  B.  "On  Temporary  Systems,"  Innovation  in  Education 
New  York:    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964,  pp., 437-90. 
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If.  only  one  takes  the  initiative,  there  may  be  many  apprehensions  and 
mispercepUoTTs  to  work  through  on  the  part  of  the  other.    Both  settings 
•roust  be  experimental  and  ready  to  change  their  structure  in  order  that 
mutually  beneficial  collaboration  becomes  possible. 

Hie  third  major  kind  of  need  to  be  met  is  that  of  identifying  and 
developing. training  resources.    Persons  in  both  settings  will  need  to  develop 
new   orientations  and  new  skills  of.  problem-solving  and  collaborating.' 
txperience  to  date  indicates  that  little  is  accompl ished  by  simply  bringing 
researchers  and  practitioners,  together.    Unless  there  are  some  real  changes 
in. the  people  who  need  to  be  involved,  little  change  Is  likely  to  result. 
A  technology  of  training  must  be  identified,  developed,  and  made  readily 
available.    Finally,  research  is  needed  on  the  process  of  utilization  and 
on  institutional  structures  which  support  it.    Research  tsespedally 
needed  regarding  retrieval  of  findings,  derivation  of  implications,  inter- 
personal skills  for  collaborating,  skill -training  technology,  and  action^ 
research  skills  for  field  diagnosis  and  evaluation. 
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WORKSHEET  #1 

Study  the  paper  "In  Research  Uti  1  ization by  Jung  and  L1pi>1tt  and*work 
alone  to  answer  the  questions  below.    Share  and  discuss  your  answers  with  your 
teams . 

I.    Trace  the  problem -sol ving  steps  of  the  fifth  grade  teacher  who  realized 
that  in  his  classroom  the  children  <jo  not  respond  well  to  his  efforts  to 
support  them  in  carrying  on  active  discussions  about  social  studies  materials. 

1.    Where  in  the  model  (HANDOUT  2,  p.  5)  is  he  when  he  suspects  that  fifth* 
grade  children  are  not  generally  interested  in  social  studies? 


2.    Where  in  the  model  is    he  when    he  asks  pupils  to  respond  to  an  objective 
questionnaire  about  their  interest  in  social  studies  and  their  reaction  to 

classroom  discussion? 


3.    Where  in  the  model  is    he  operating  when    he  studies  their  responses  to 
the  questionnaire? 


A. 

4.    Where  in  the  model  would    he  be  if   he  decided  to  Inform  the  pupils  of 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire? 


moduli:  15 
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5.    What  are  some  of  the  tools  of  scientific  methodology  mentioned  in  the  paper 
and  what  specific  uses  have  been  made  of  them? 


6.    What  are  the  five  levels  oTMiuman    behavior    in  the  structure  of  the  school 

system?  j 


7.    What  kinds  of  awareness  and  knowledge  do  these  persons  need  to  help  Improve 
educational  activities? 


t 
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Whdt  use 


8.    Whdt  use  is  made  of  research  findings? 


9.    What  three  role  groups  are  Involved  in  the  utilization  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  planned  change  in  education?  , 


10.    What  four  major  needs  must  be  met  in  order  to  begin  to  make  progress  1n 
answering  questions  about  using  research  findings  to  Improve  schools? 
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A  CASE  STUDY  OF  THE  RESEARCH  UTIUZING  PROBLEM- SOLVING  PROCE8S 

Suppose  that. ft  teacher  came  to  you  and  said,  "The  group  of  children  that  * 
I'm  working  with  this  year  la  very  difficult.    There  is  one  child  in  particular 
who  seems  to  cause  the  trouble.   Do  you  think  I  should  remove  that  child  from 

4 

the  group?  Do  you  believe  this  might  solve  my  problem?"  You  would  need  to  ask 
many  questions  of  this  teacher  in  order  to  be  helpful.    This  situation  can  be 
compared  to  a  patient  who  comes  to  a  doctor  and  says,  "I  have  a  terrible 
headache.   Do  you  think  I  should  undergo  brain  surgery?"  The  doctor 
naturally  would  conduct  a  careful  diagnostic  examination  before  even  considering 
what  action  to  take. 

In  both  of  these  problem  situations,  someone  has  Jumped  directly  from  a 
problem  to  considering  a  plan  of  action.    The  real  problem  In  both  cases  If 
that  several  important  steps  in  the  problem-solving  process  have  been  omitted. 
This  paper  will  review  those  steps  and  give  particular  attention  to  the  force 
"Held  technique  of  diagnosing  a  problem. 

Action-Research  Steps  of  Problem  Solving 

1.    Identifying  the  Problem:  Whorls  causing  it  and  who  is  affected 
by  It?  What  specific  goals  would  be  needed  to  resolve  itl.  What 
kind  of  a  problem  is  it?  For  example: 

SELF:  Conflict  of  values  and  attitudes;  my  lack  of 

skills;  my  Inability  to  express  feelings; 

a  different  perception 
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o  I'HKtt:  li«ok  of  understanding  01;  skills; 

unwillingness  to  utje  iohoui-ooh 
conflict  about  values  .and  attitudes 

ORGANIZATIONS:         Lack  of  communication  channels, 

scheduled  time  and  resources; 
-  lack  of  clarity  about  membership 

roles  and  norms;  power  conflicts  in 
decision  making;  lack  of  support  for 
innovation 

SOCIETY:  Conflict  between  community  and 

school  values;  lack  of  clarity  about 
goals;  other  structures  In  conflict 
with  school  structures 

What  sources  from  research  Information  would  be  needed  to  define 
more  clearly  the  type  of  problem  and  the  validity  of  goal  solution? 
Diagnosing  the  Problem  Situation:  Once  the  problem  has  been  clearly 
stated  In  terms  of  goals  to  be  attained,  one  should  identify  the  forcgfl 
operating  in  the  situation  which  tend  to  push  toward  or  against  a 
particular  goal.   As  the  true  forces  are  Identified,  it  often  becomes 
clear  that  the  goals  which  w^e  first  thought  to  represent  a  solution 
are  Incorrect  or  inadequate.    Iflew  goals  must  be  stated  and  newfoVces 
Identified  repeatedly  as  one  works  toward  resolving  the  problem.  J 
Diagnosis  is  a  continuous  part  of  problem  solving. 
Considering  Action  Alternatives:  As  diagnostic  work  progresses,  a 
range  of  action  alternatives  should  emerge.   Each  should  be 
considered  In  relation  to  knowledge  of  the  forces  operating  in  the 
problem  situation.   If  one  or  some  combination  of  the  alternatives  Is 
tried,  what  will  happen  to  the  forces  pushing  toward  or  away  from  a 
particular  goal?  How  will  the  forces  operate  to  Influence  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  trial  of  a  particular  action  alternative? 
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1.     Trying  Out  an  Art  Ion  Plan:   At  some  point,  one  or  a  combination  of  the 


action  alternatives  will  be  attempted.    As4,ho  attempt  Is  made, 


Information  will  l>e  needed  to  assess  whether  there  Is  movement 


toward  the  goals.    Thin  Includes  discovery  of  the  forces  that  are 


changing  to  understand  what  Is  accounting  for  movement,  or  the  lack 


of  it.   Such  assessment  provides  both  an  evaluation  of  progress  and 
a  new  diagnostic  picture.    It  clarifies  the  next  action  steps  whith 
need  to  be  taken.    It  also  may  Identify  additional  skills  which  may  be 
nfeeded  in  order  to  move  ahead.    This  latter  type  of  information  should 
bo  the  basis  of  lnservice  training  closely  related  to  any  action  program* 
5.     Diffusion  and  Adaptation:  Information  gained  from  action  experience 
in  dealing  with  a  problem  should  be  shared  with  others  who  face 
similar  problems.   Information  to  lie  diffused  should  include:  a  clear, 
specific  problem  statement;  the  forces  Involved  In  the  problem 
situation;  a  description  of  action  taken  to  change  the  forces;  gflttUfl 
of  action  including  failures  as  well  as  successes;  special  problems 
that  wore  encountered;  and  special  skills  that  were  needed  to  carry  out 
particular  actions.    These  kinds  of  information  make  it  possible  for 
persons  in  another  setting  to  adapt  elements  of  what  was  tried  to  thei 
own  diagnosis  of  their  particular  problem  situations. 
Continuous  attention  to  diagnosis  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  action-research 
steps  of  problem  solving.   Without  complete,  accurate  diagnosis f  problems  in 
youth  work  tend  to  multiply.    Fads  are  accepted  which  don't  really  fit  the  local 
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nltuattons  where  they  are  applied.    Potentially  good  solutions  arc  abandoned 
without  realizing  th«  slight  changes  that  would  make  them  work.    Decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of   people '.«  ability  to  arquo.  or  on  th«  Ht.nt.un  oi  their 
positions,  rather  than  on  the  true  facts  of  the  situation.   Helpful  innovations  In  — 
youth  work  are  rediscovered  and  die  repeatedly  without  being  effectively  shared 
because  people  don't  know  what  to  tell  or  what  to  ask. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons  why  good  diagnostic  work  is  not 
carried  out  very  actively  by  people  who  work  with  youth.   One  is  that  It  is 
comparatively  difficult  to  Identify  clear  goals  in  helping  youth  to  grow.  An 
engineer  can  make  accurate  estimates  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  materials 
he  needs  to  build  a  power  dam  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  electricity  in  a 
certain  setting.    It  is  vastly  more  complicated  for  a  youth  worker  to  estimate 
the  kind  of  experience  that  will  help  a  group  of  children  develop  a  trait,  such 
as  Interdependence,  appropriate  to  their  innate  abilities  and  the  probable 
opportunities  of  their  life  setting. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  accurate  Information  even  when  goals  can  be 
stated  clearly  In  work  with  youth.    The  medical  doctor  listens  with  his 
stethoscope,  views  with  his  x-ray  machine  ami  analyses  with  his  chemical 
and  electronic  equipment.  Youth  workers  are  only  beginning  to  be  provided 
with  tools  developed  by  social  scientists  to  gather  relevant  diagnostic  data. 
These  include  sensitivity  to  feelings,  inner  values  and  attitudes;  ways  to 
learn  of  the  perceptions  people  have  of  each  other;  and  the  norms  which  operate 
In  groups  to  Influence  the  behavior  of  the  individuals  In  them. 
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An  especially  important  barrier  to  becoming  Involved  In  good  diagnostic 
work  is  simply  the  luck  of  awarenejra  of  the  importance  and  satisfaction  of  such 
an  effort.    Spending  time  gathering  information,  thinking  about  it  and  planning  on 
the  basis  of  it  is  not  a  traditional  part  of  the  youth  worker's  role.    There  is  little 
support  or  reward  for  time  which  is  not  spent  in  carrying  out  action  or  for 
time  spent  in  working  directly  with  youth  or  in  carrying  out  administrative 
details. 

Forge  Field  Technique  for  Diagnosing  a  Problem 

To  use  this  technique,  one  must  first  state  a  problem  in  terms  of  a  clear 

goal.    An  example  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  technique.    Mr.  Smith  is  a  - 

youth  worker  who  states  his  problem  as  follows: 

As  an  adult  working  with  a  group  of  youth,  I'm  concerned  about 

developing  Interdependence  between  us.   I  don't  want  the  youth 

In  our  group  to  do  things  just  because  I  suggest  them.   On  the 

other  hand,  I  don't  want  them  to  reject  ideas  just  because  they 

come  from  the  adult.   I  have  a  goal  for  the  group  of  becoming  more 

open  and  active  in  criticizing  what  they  see  as  helpful  and 

nonhelpful  In  my  suggestions  and  of  seeking  my  reactions  to  '< 

theirs. 

Mr.  Smith  now  is  ready  to  write  out  his  first  force  field.   He  takes  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  and  writes  the  general  nature  of  the  problem  at  the  top. 
He  then  draws  a  horizontal  line  across  the  top.   On  the  left  side  of  the^line  he 
writes  the  words  "forces  for  interdependence."  On  the  right  side  he  writes 
"forces  against  interdependence. "  In  the  right  margin  of  the  paper  he  writes 
the  goal  which  he  has  specified  for  his  problem,  "open  and  active  criticism  of 
Ideas  between  the  group  and  me."  In -the  left  margin  of  the  paper  he  writes 
Jhe  opposite  of  his  goal,  "no  criticism  of  Ideas  between  the  group  and  me. " 
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Now  he  draws  a  vertical  line  down  the  middle  of  the  page.    This  lino 
represents  the  way  things  are  at  the  moment  with  regard  to  open  and  active 
criticism  between  him  and  the  group.    Things  are  the  way  they  are  at  the 
moment  because  there  is  a  set  of  forces  pushing  from  the  left  toward  open 
and  active  criticism  and  an  equal  set  of  forces  pushing  from  the  right  against 
openness  and  activenesrf.   If  the  forces  on  the  left  become  stronger  while  those 

on  the  right  stay  the  same  or  get  weaker,  ttffc  line  will  move  toward  the 

>-  ..  & 

right— toward  more  openness  and  activeness.   Mr.  Smith  now  must  write  out 

v 

what  he  believes  to  be  the  Important  forces  operating  in  this  situation. 
Diagram  I  presents  his  first  effort  at  writing  out  the  force  field. 

DIAGRAM  I  n 


Force  Field  No.  1  -  Interdependence  Between  the  Group  and  Me 


4 


pposite 
Goal 


♦ 


No  Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 
Between 
Us 


forces  FOR 
interdependence 


youth  want  to  try 
their  ideas 


youth  want  good  ideas 
from  adults  " 


adults  want  youth  to 
question  and  criticize 


forces  AGAINST 
interdependence 


youth  afraid  their  ideas 
will  look  poor  to  others 


youth  used  .to  letting  adults 
tell  them  what  to  do 


^outh  afraid  to  criticize 
adult  openly 


adult  frequently  judgmental 
to  his  criticisms 


Goal 

f 

Open  and 

Active 

Criticism 

of  Ideas 

Between 

Us 
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Mr.  Smith  wasn't  very  satisfied  with  his  first  effort  to  draw  the  force 
field.    He  suspected  there  were  additional  forces  other  than  the  ones  he  had 
thought  of.   During  his  next  meeting  with  the  youth,  he  raised  the  question  of 

i 

how  people  felt  about  discussing  each  other's  Ideas.   He  asked  specifically  for 
their  reactions  to  some  of  the  Ideas  he  had  recently  suggested.   He  especially 
asked  them  to  share  their  reactions.   However,  they  seemed  reserved  about  , 
giving  them.    Later,  one  of  them  told  him  privately,  "We  Just  don't  talk 
about  that  with  adults.   I  would  have  said  some  things,  but  the  other  kid*  would 
have  thought  I  was  being  an  apple  poUsher." 

Mr.  Smith  believed  he  had  learned  two  things  from  the  discussion.   One  was 
that  an  additional  "force  for"  was  to  actively  ask  the  youth  for  their  reactions. 
Another  was  that  there  was  some  kind  of  norm  among  the  youth  about  not 
talking  to  adults  in  a  way  that  would  be  seen  as  "apple  polishing. "  This  norm 
appeared  to  be  an  important  "force  against. »  He  thought  maybe  the  peer 

» 

leadership  of  the  group  was  an  important  "force  against"  which  was  affecting 
the  way  this  norm  operated  in  the  group. 

*       In  Diagram  EU  on  page  8  ,  Mr.  Smith  has  added  these  three  forces  tp  the 
force  field. 

After  adding  these  forces  he  began  to  do  three  more  things  with  his  force 
field.   First,  he  xanted  all  of  the  forces  in  terms  of  how  important  he  thought 
they  v<ere  in  trying  to  change  the  situation.   He  put  a  number  1  by  that  force 
field  which  he  believed  would  yield  the  most  movement  toward  the  goal  if  it 
could  be  changed.   He  put  a  2  by  the  force  that  he  thought  would  result  In  the 
second  greatest  amount  of  movement  if  changed,  and  so  forth.   Second,  he 
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DIAGRAM  11 


Force  Field  No.  2  -  Interdependence  Between  the  Group  and  Me 


forces  FOR 
interdependence 


Opposite 
of  Goal 


No  Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 
Between 
Us 


youth  want  to  try 
their  ideas 


youth  want  good  ideas 
from  adults 


adult  wants  youth  to 


question  and  criticize 


adult  actively  asks 


for  youth  reactions 


forces  AGAINST 
interdependence 


routh  afraid  their  ideas 
"will  look  poor  to  others 


outh  used  to  letting  adults 
tell  them  what  to  do 


routh  afraid  to  criticize 
"adult  openly 


dult  frequently  judgmental 


Open  and 
Active 
Criticism 
of  Ideas 
Between 
Us 


J 


in  his  criticisms 


youth  have  norm  of  not 
talking  with  adults 


i>eeiMeaders  support  norm 
of  not  talking  with  adults 


rated  each  force  In  terms  of  how  easy  he  thought  It  would  be  ^for  him  to 
bring  about  some  change  tn  it.   He  gave  each  force  a  rating  of  hard,  medium 
or  easy.   Third,  he  again  rated  each  force,  this  time  in  terms  of  how  clear  '.e 
was  about  whether  it  really  was  a  force.   Was  he  just  imagining  it  to  be  a  force, 
or  was  it  really  operating?  He  labeled  each  force  as  clear,  partly  clear,  unclear. 
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Diagram  ifl  presents  Mr.  Smith's  lorce  ItelO  hh  he  ranked  and  ratqd 
1    the  forces  ho  discovered. 

D1AGHAM  111 


Force  Field  No.  3  -  Interdependence  PgggfPjfjg  Group  and  Me 


Opposite 
of  Goal 


forces  FOH 
Interdependence 


No  Criti- 
cism.of 
Ideas 
Between 
Us 


(clear)  (3)  (easy) 
youth  wani  to  try 
their  ideas 


(partiy  clear)  ((>)  (medium) 
youth  want  good  ideas  ^ 
from  adults 


forces  AGAINST 
interdependence 


(partly  clear)  (7)  (easy) 

adult  wants  youth  to  

question  and  criticize 


(partly  clear)  (4)  (medium) 
adult  actively  asks  ^ 
for  youth  reactions 


I 


(medium)  (10)  (unclear) 
jfouth  afraid  their  ideas, 
will  look  poor  to  others 


(easy)  (9)  (clear) 
jmnM^naed  to  letting  adults 
tell  them  what' to  do 


* 


(medium). (8)  (partly  clear) 
youth  afraid  to  criticize 
adult  openly 


Open  and 
Active 
Criticism 
of  Ideas 
Betwee  \ 
Us 


(hard)  (5)  (partly  clear) 
adult  frequently  judgmental 
in  his  criticism 


(hard)  (1)  (partly  clear) 
youth  have  norm  of  not 
■talking  with  adults 


(medium)  (2)  (unclear) 
nner  leaders  support  JOim 
of  not  talking  with  adults 
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Now,  Mr.  Smith  had  a  picture  of  what  he  thought  w:ih  going  on  in  his 
problem  situation.    The  most  Important  thing  that  stood  out  to  him  was  that  he 
was  not  very  clear  about  some  of  the  forces  which  he  guessed  to  be  important,  v. 
He  went  back  to  the  youth  to  get  more  information  about  forces  that  were  not 
clear.   He  got  information  both  through  discussions  and  by  using  questionnaires.  . 
The  force  which  he  had  ranked  as  most  important  seemed  so  complex  to  him 
that  he  wrote  out  a  force  field  diagram  about  it! 

This  helped  him  Identify  further  forces  and  questions  he  needed  to  discuss 
with  the  youth.   Mr.  Smith  also  began  to  collider  ways  he  could  alter  some 
of  the  forces.   He  put  some  of  these  alternatives  into  action.   His  efforts  to 
get  information  from  the  youth  to  determine  the  force  fields  aimed  out  to  be 
an  action  plan  in  itself  which  proved  helpful.    Mr.  Smith  found  the  group  changing 
in  the  direction  of  his  goal. 

At  the  end  of  several  weeks,  Mr.  Smith  found  it  helpful  to  look  back  over 
his  efforts.    He  could  note  the  changes  which  had  occurred  In  his  force  field 
over  time.   He  knew  that  his  current  force  field  diagram  was  much'  more  accurate 
than  his  first  attempts  had  been.   It  was  based  on  careful  data  gathering.   He  had 

gathered  some  kinds  of  data  several  times  so  that  he  could  see  evaluatively  how 

ft, 

some  of  the  forces  had  changed  in  response  to  the  action  efforts  that  he  and  the 
youth  had  worked  out.    Most  exciting  to  Mr.  Smith  was  his  discovery  that  he 
could  share,  the  force  field  technique  with  the  youth.    Now  they  were  working 
together  on  diagnosing  goat  situations ,  planning  action  for  the  group  and 
evaluating  the  reasons  for  success  and  failure. 
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i  *  f 

J 

N 
\ 

Summary  ' 

A  person  applying  the  force  field  technique  In  diagnosing  a  problem  and/or 
deriving  the  most  appropriate  solution  will  have  completed  the  following  process 
a  tops: 

1 .  Identified  a  proble  m/ goal 

2.  Stated  a  problem  applying  all  criteria 

i 

i 

3.  listed  forces  for  and  agara%t  in  proper  form 

4.  Ranked  forces  In  numerical  scales  as  to  importance 

5.  Rated  forces  as  to  resistance  to  change  and  clarity  of  evidence 

♦ 

{ 

6.  Gathered  data  about  problem 

7.  Evaluated  data  and  derived  other  forces,  etc. 

8.  Derived  and  stated  appropriate  solution  strategy  . 

9.  Evaluated  solution  effectiveness  * 

Summary  for  Criteria  of  Ranking  and  Rating 
Ranking; 

A.    Importance  is  defined  as  significance.   How  important  or  significant  is 
a  force  1b  yielding  the  most  movement  toward  the  goals? 

Rating;  / 

A.  -Strength  refers  to  resistance  to  change.  How^easy  or  hard  would  it  be 
to  change  that  force?  Is  it  hard,  medium  or  easy? 

B*    Clarity  refers  to  evidence.  What  evidence  is  there  that  it  is  a  force? 
How  clear  is  it  to  me  that  it  is  a  force? 
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WORKSHEET  H2 

J 

m 

II.    Read  the  paper  entitled:    "A  Case  Study  of  the  Research  Utilizing  Problem- 
Solving  Process"  and  work  alone  to  answer  the  questions  below,    Share  and 
disCuss  your  answers  with  y<*ur  teams.    ^  ^u 

1.    What  should  be  the  basis  for  decision  making  for  problem  solving? 


> 

\ 

Name  some  techniques  and  strategies  for  gathering  data 

described  here. 

fa* 

3.    What  were  the  specific  tasks,  step-by-step,  by  the  leader,  Mr.  Smith,  to 
conduct  a  careful  diagnostic  examination  of  the  problem? 


\ 
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4.    What  knowledge  of  the  educational  setting  was  retrieved  and  used  for 
diagnosing  the  situation? 


b.    What  scientific  knowledge  was' drawn  on  to  assist  with  the  problem-solving 

process? 


9 
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6     What  were  the  implications  of  this  knowledge?    That  Is,  what  should  be 

done,  given  this  scientific  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  the  school  setting^ 


A; 


7.    What  appear  to  be  the  key  concepts  in  this  approach  to  problem  solving? 
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WORKSHfET  #3 
CHECKLIST  FOR  DIAGNOSING  OWN  SITUATION 

Describe  the  school  problem  you  are  currently  analyzing, 

r 

What  steps  have  been  taken  to  jdhentifj(_thej^ 


What  knowledge  of  the  educational  setting  has  been  drawn  on?  y 

(a)    What  was  revealed  through  retrieving  knowledge  about .priority  of  needs? 


(b)    through  retrieving  knowledge  about  resources? 


(c)    about  existing  innovations? 


What  scientific  knowledge  has  been  drawn  on? 

(a)    Is  there  a  theory  which  helps  explain  the  problem? 
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(b)    Are  there  research  findings  which  help? 


(c)    Are  there  methodologies  from  scientific  research  which  can  be  useful? 


What  diagnosis  of  the  sltuatlon'has  been  made?    (Go  back  to  questions  2  and  3) 


KNOWLEDGE  DERIVED 

(knowledge  of  educational  setting) 

(a)   .  


(b) 


(c) 


(scientific  knowledge) 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
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Have  you  formulated  action  alternatives?    (Go  back  to  questions  2  and  3) 


KNOWLEDGE  DERIVED  * 

(knowledge  of  educational  setting) 

(a)   .  


(b) 


(c) 


(scientific  knowledge) 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE 


(a) 


(b)   


(c) 
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Have  you  done  any  f^l»llLil^-J^illl9  of  selected  alternatives?  (Go  back 
to  questions  2  and  3) 


KNOWLEDGE  DERIVED 

(knowledge  of  educational  setting) 

(a)  ;  


(b) 


(c) 


(scientific  knowledge) 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
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7.    Have  you  ad^t^and  dlff^^  «*  back  t0  <luest1ons 

2  and  3) 


KNOWLEDGE  DERIVED 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE, KNOWLEDGE 


(knowledge  of  educational  setting) 
(a)   


(b) 


(c) 


(scientific  knowledge) 

(a)  „_   


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


V 


(b) 


(b) 


(c) 


(c) 
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8.    Seven  Stages  of  Problem  Solving*  and  questions  to  Ask  at  Each  Stage 


la)    Problem  Solving  Stages 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  CONCERN 
DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  SITUATION 
DATA  GATHERING 

CONSIDERING  ACTION  ALTERNATIVES 

RESOURCE  RETRIEVAL 

TRYING  AN  ACTION  PLAN 

DETERMINING  AND  MAINTAINING 
IMPROVEMENT 


(b)    Questions  to  Ask  at  Edch_St&flS. 


What  1s  needed? 

Why  are  things  the  way  they  are? 
How  do  I  know? 
What  can  be  done? 

What  resources  are  there  to  do  it? 
What  Will  be  tried? 

How  will  sources  be  determined 
and  maintained? 


f 
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1)1  vriOI'INti  AN  .AC  HON  IM  AN  AND  DIIININC,  KOI  t  S 


ACTIVITY 


1,  Introduce  the  session 


?.  Select  strategies  for 
focus 


3.  Review  Bo 1  man  Model 
incorporated  into 
the  RIIPS  Model 


4,  Define  action  steps 
and  training  needs 
for  each  role 
represented 


5.  Teams  agree  to 
assignments.,  share 
choices 


i  6.  Share  plans  with 
!       another  team 


ERLC 


I  I  Ml 


5  minutes 


?.{)  minutes 


10  minutes 


10  minutes 


15  minutes 


25  minutes 


RA1  If  NAl  ( 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


To  select  strategies  and  to  provide 
group  input  into  mini-session  selection 


To  obtain  fedback  from  another* 
perspective 


}  ft 
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MODULE  16  (p.  lb) 


MATbRIAlS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


HANDOUT  2 


HANDOUT  .3,  ^Worksheet 
"Formulating  Action 
Alternatives" 


Newsprint,  pens-  &  tape 


\ 


INS TRUi:  1 1 ONAI  STRATEGY* 


Review  schedule  and  objectives  for  Session  1.  The 
session  can  be  used  to  prepare  for  mini-sessions, 
to  attend  some  other  type  of  training,  or  to  gather 
data  in  some  other  way. 


Review  the  forces  in  the  Force  Field  Analysis. 
Each  force  suggests  the  need  for  strategies,  to 
deal  with  if..    Begin  to  develop  action  plans  for 
carrying  out  these  strategies. 


Review  the  Bolman  Model  incorporated  into  the  RUPS 
Model,  using  HANDOUT  2.    Explain  that  problem 
solving  work  we  have  done  so  far  corresponds  mostly 
to  the  stage  called  "Diagnosis  of  the  Situation." 
As  we  move  into  developing  strategies,  we  are  in  the 
stage  of  problem  solving  designated  "Formulating 
Action  Alternatives."    this  activity  suggests  that 
by  clarifying  roles,  teams  will  begin  to  develop  the 
techniques  for  carrying  out  their  strategies. 


Ask  participants  to  work  out  HANDOUT  3,  referring 
to  HANDOUT  2  as  needed.    If  specific  training 
sessions  have  not  been  planned,  the  third  page  of 
HANDOUT  3  should  be  omitted. 


When  individuals  have  completed  the  worksheet,  it 
should  be  shared  with  the  team.    The  team  should 
understand  and  agree  to  the  purposes  for  assigning 
each  member  to  training  sessions. 


Ask  teams  to  share  plans  with  paired  team  and 
solicit  feedback  on  the  first  steps  in  their 
action  plans.  •> 
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DLVFI  OPING  AN  AQjTION  PI  AN  AND  II.HNING  ROUS 


ACTIVITY 


7.  Closure 


8.  Data  Collection 


9 

ERIC 


TIM! 


10  minutes 


!)  minutes 


RAT  I ON AIL 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  obtain  information  about  how 
participants  view  the  training  so  far 
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1)1  VI  I  Or  I  NO  AN  Al  l  I  ON  IM  AN  ANO  01  I  I N  1 N ( ;  KOI  I  S 


MAlfRI AI  S 


INSIROCTIOH^  STRATFGY 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  ft 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their 
attention.    Before  endinc]  the  session,  review  the 
purposes  of  the  activity  and  its  applicability  in 
the^chool  situation.    Name  the  various  processes 
and  activities  used  in  the  session  and  explain 
fiow  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
school.    Ask  if  participants  have  questions  or  need 
further  clarification  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of 
the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct  responses 
which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Cooperate  wi  t.h  data  collection  in  order  to  give 
feedback  on  t raini ng. 


( 


Co* 
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DEVELOPING  AN  ACTION  PLAN  AND  DEFINING  ROLES 


Time 
5  minutes 
20  minutes 
35  minutes 

25  minutes 
10  minutes 
5  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

Activity 
Introduction  to  the  session 
Select  strategies  for*  focus 

Define  training  needs  for  each  role  and  individual 
in  the  team 

Share  plans  with  another  team 
Closure 


Data  Collection 


100  minutes 


OBJECTIVES 


2. 
3. 


To  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  training  needs  of  team  as  a  whole 
and  each  individual  on  the  team 

To  reflect  on  the  roles  of  each  team  member 

To  practice  sharing  plans  and  impressions  to  increase  team  building  skill 


r 
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OVERVIEW 

The  module  1s  intended  tq  help  a  school  team  get  organized  for  action. 
It  was  designed  specifically  to  be  used  1n  preparation  for  attending  short 
training  sessions  (see  Module  17,  The  Exploration  of  Alternatives),  but 
can  be  helpful  for  plans  which  do  not  Include  Immediate  training. 
Participants  are  shown  how  to  use  the  Bolman  planning  model  with  the  RUPS 
model  to  help  them  define  action  steps  for  each  role  represented  1n  the 
group.    The  team  then  shares  its  plan  with  another  team  1n  order  to  broaden 
the  perspectives  of  each  team.  » 

Training  which  is  taken  for  its  specific  focus  on  a  chosen  strategy 
that  1s  part  of  a  systematic  action  plan  1s  more  likely  to  be  useful  than 
training  chosen  for  other  reasons.    The  process  suggested  here  1s  meant 
to  encourage  school  personnel  to  focus  on  forces,  strategies  and 
objectives  1n  preparation  for  choosing  action  steps,  including  1nserv1ce 
training,  for  school  problem  solving,  and  to  be  clear  about  what  the 
implications  are  for  each  rolt?  group  in  the  action  plan.    Clear  assignments 
and  agreeable  acceptance  of  assignments  by  each  role  group  are  essential 
for  effective  collaboration.    When  role  groups  are  organized  to  function 
with  clear  assignments  and  clear  goals,  participants  are  allowed  freedom 
for  day-to-day  decision  making  which  keeps  the  project  moving. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
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THE  BOLMAN  MODEL  INCORPORATED  INTO  THE  RUPS  MODEL 
RESEARCH  UTILIZING  PROBLEM  SOLVING  MODEL* 

— * — - — — - —  —  ~ — -  ~~.  * 

^  may  draw  on  THE  PROCESS  may  draw  on  > KNOWLEDGE 

OF  THE 

EDUCATIONAL 

SETTING 


MODULE  16 
HANDOUT  2 


Theory  — 


Research 
'indings 


Tethodology 


8 


(O 


O 


z: 
O 
» — ♦ 

o 


Identification  of  a  Concern 


'PfiagnosTsT  oT  the  SltuatiorT]1 


ng  oTTeTected 


\ 


H^TbTTTty  Testi 
Alternatives,  Including  Training 
and  Evaluation 


^3 

m 

x> 

I — 4 

m 

CD 


Priority 
of  Needs 


-^-Resources 


Existing 
Innovation 


nd  Diffusion  of  Good 


Adoption  a 

Alternatives 


May  Result  in  New 
Scientific  Knowledge-- 
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May  Result  in  New 
Knowledge  of  the 
Setting 


*J    o  Charles  and  Ronald  Lippitt.    "The  Study  of  Change  as  a  Concept— in 
ERjCesearch   Utilization."   Theory  Into  Practice.    5:25-29;  Fetf. ,  1966 


BOLMAN  MODEL 


SITUATION 


GOALS 


ASSUMPTIONS 


\ 


STRATEGIES 


TECHNIQUES  [ 


The  Bolmap  Model  1s  a  systematic  planning 
model  for  combining  objective  and  subjec- 
tive data.    It  may  be  helpful  at  each 
stage  of  problem  solving,  whenever  action 
planning  takes  place,  and  is  being 
suggested  for  use  now  at  the  second  and 
third  stages:    diagnosing  the  situation 
and  formulating  action  alternatives.  o39 


MODULE  16 
HANDOUT  3   (p.  1) 


FORMULATING  ACTION  ALTERNATIVES 


Work  alone  for  ten  minutes  on  this  sheet.    Refer  to  Description  of  Mini- 

Sessions  to  see  which  sessions  might  provide  resources  for  each  step.  When^you 

are  finished,  share  your  work  with  your  team  mates.    The  entire  team  should 
be  in  agreement  about  the  assignments  of  each  member. 


The  forces  we  are  focusing  on 


Tll^^A^^-?^-^—  Ar.e_  focusing  on: 


Ou r  object ive(s)  in  ^Jjl^cJ.Jjiijj  Allis  foc-U s 


/ 


\ 


ACJJON  ]lLAN__(St ep_ JJ_ 
The  implications  for  each  rol e  i|Jiqup_  are : 

The  principal  should: 

Step  1 
Step  2 
etc. 


The  teacher (s)  should: 

Step  1 
Step  2 
etc. 


\ 

The  linkers  should: 
Step  1 

Step  ^  c 
0  etc.  bJ/J 

ERIC  % 


ItC  Linkers: 

Step  1 
Step  2 
etc. 


District  Linkers: 

Step  1 
Step  2 
etc. 


College  linkers: 

Step  1 
Step  2 
etc. 


DOE  Linkers: 

Step  1 
Step  2 
etc. 


Professional  Association  Linkers 

Step  1 
Step  2 
etc. 
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Others 
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HAj^OUT  3  (p. 


When  the  team  has  agreed  to  task  assignments  for  each  member  of  the  team, 
they  should  post  the  assignments  on  newsprint  and  proceed  to  the  next  step. 

STEP  2:    Selection  of  Mi ni -Sessions  for  Resources/Services/Solutions 


Skills  1  need  to  carry  out 
these  functions: 


[Mini -Sessions  which  will 
provide  training  for  this: 


Information  I  need  to  carry 
out  these  "functions: 


Mini -sessions  which  will 
provide  training  for  this 
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HANIXHIl  1 


EXPLORATION  01-  ALTERNATES 
(MINI-SESSIONS) 


OVERVIEW 


■     When  individuals  discover  help  which  can  be  useful  to  the  team  In 
removing  obstacles,  and  are  able  to  bring  their  learning  to  bear  on  the 
team's  purposes,  Unking  1s  shown  to  be  a  useful  process. 

in  this  ses*1on.  participants  attend  training  sessions  chosen  from 
a,„ong  alternatives  for  their  relation  to  skills  needed  by  a  specific  role 
group  to  carry  out  its  assignment  in  the  team's  action  plan.    The  type 
of  training  which  1s  offered  1s  in  response  to  Input  ahead  of- time  from  ^ 
trainees  about  the  kinds  of  traini ng  they  'foresee  as  useful. 

The  mini-sessions  are  included  1n  the  ELS  training  to  simulate 
Unking,  and  to  provide  participants  with  opportunities  for  specialized 
training  1n  skills  needed  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  various  role 
groups.    The  preceding  module  (IK.  Developing  an  Action  Plan  and  Defining 
Roles)  and  the  following  module  (#18,  Simulating  Linking  to  Revise  Plans) 
'  al„„g  with  one  or  several  mini-sessions  chosen.  ft^j^altonatlm  . 
provide  a  model  process  of  linking. 


moduli;  17  (p.  i) 

I  XIM  ORATION  01   At  I!  RN AT  1  VI  S 

f  -  

PREPARATION  R)R  Ml  N  l-Sl.SS  IONS  (for  trainers) 

Modulo  17,  I  xplorati on  of  Altomatl ves,  is  part,  of  a  three-module 
mini-design  intended  to  simulate  linking.     There  is  the  additional  purpose 
of  the  module  to  provide  participants  with  opportunities  for  specialized 
training  In  skills  needed  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  various  role 
groups.    Participants  should  experience  the  three  modules  (016,  017,  and 
018)  close  together  in  time  so  that  the  continuity  of  purpose  between  the 
modules  is  not  lost.     In  Module  lb,  participants  develop  a  clear  rationale 
for  selecting  training  because  of  its  relationship  to  a  focused  strategy. 
If  too  much  time  lapses  before  the  training,  the  purpose  of  the  training 
may  be  less  clear,  and  the  part  ici  pants  less  open  psychologically."  The 
third  module's  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  participants  sharing 
their  learning  experiences,  an^ineorporat  iny  the  learnings  into 
the  group's  plan.    Obviously,  it  participants  can  regroup  immediately 
after  the  training  session,  their  memories  of  the  training  and  its 
relation  to  the  stated  problem  w\^l  be  most  clear.    The  simulation 
concludes  with  teams  revising  the^r  plans  to  utilize  the  data  which 
results  from  their  sharing. 

.  When  the'  tra  ining  and  sharing  are  very  fruitful,  a  norm  of  openness 
in  the  group  is'  reinforced,  and  teamwork  is  strengthened.    For  this  reason, 
the  quality  of  the  training  which  is  offered  in  mini -sessions  is  crucial. 

On  the  following  pages  are  the  descriptions  of  mini -sessions  Aised. 
in  field. tests.  These  descriptions  were  provided  to  participants.  The 
topics  we»re  chosen  in  response  to  input  ahead  of  time  from  trainees  about 


MODUIE  17  (p.  2) 

the  kinds  of  training  they  foresaw  as  useful.    Topics  include  leadership 
styles,  group  process'  and  coninun  i  t  a  t  i  ons  skills,  evajj^ion,  change 
theory,  proposal  writing,  tost-wi soness ,  the  proscription  of  research 
products,  and  a  discussion  on  preparing  the  search  request.,   When  assess- 
ing  the  mini -sess ion  training  needs  of  participants,  care  should  be  taken 
to  be  sure  That  participants  have  a  clear  understanding  of  ' the  purpose  of 
the  training. 

The  needs  of  training  participants  could  change  considerably,  depending 
on  the  circumstances  of  time,  place  and  participant  groups.    The  trainer  may 
need  to  call  upon  training  designers  to  assist  in  the  selection  or  develop- 
ment of  training  which  is  timely  and  relevant'. 


v. 
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MIN1-S1SSION  li\ 


DAY  4 

SI  SSI  ON  2 

HANDOUT  1 


Title 


e duping  Throat 
in  the  Process " 
of  ("valuation 


? .    Personal ized 
Instruction 


3.  How  Change  Occurs 

4.  I  he  Assertive 
Experience 

b.     lest  Wi series s 


leader 
Ron  Springer 


Kathy  Watson 


Sue  Kinder 


Jan  Armstrong 


Stephanie  Angel 


Room 
Room  4108 


Trophy  Room 

^Roorn  4111 

Blue  Ribbon  Room 
*» 

Room  4109 


)  ; 


(Tlis  packet   is  an  exampl  e  .  of  mi  ni  -sess  ion  arrangements 

usee!  in  the   R  S    field  test.  ) 


V 
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DAY  4 

SESSION  2 
HANDOUT  2 


MINI  -  SI  SSI  ON  //l 


NOll  S 


\ 


# 


ERIC 
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MiNi-srssiON  mi 

No.  1 


Ri  niJCING  JUKI- AT  IN  Tilt  PROCISS  Of  I  VALUATION 


Ron  Springer,  ur  Number:  30 


In  sextets,  participants  will  engage  in  two  role  play  dramatizations: 
Once  as  role  player,  then  as  observer.    As  role  player,  he  will  interact 
with  the  other  two  role  players  in  ways  that  are  specified  by  written 
instruction.    As  observer,  he  will  use  an  instrument  to  record  information 
about  the  behavior  of  one  or  more  persons,  and  he  will  provide  feedback>- 
those  persons. 


Obj  ec  t  i  yes 

-  to  familiarize  the  participant  with  several  methods  of  gathering 


low- inference  data 


-  to  familiarize  the  participant,  with  methods  for  giving  feedback 
which  min imi/es ' threat. 


MODULI  17  (p.  6) 


MINI -SI'-SSION  #1 
No.  2  .. 


i 

M  KSONAl  1/1  n  lNSTkUCl  ION 


Kathy:  Watson,  UF 


Number:  Unlimited 


Participants  in  this  session  will  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  a 
variety  of  learning  games,  centers  and  activities  designed  for  increasing 
academic:  skills  and  promoting  personal  growth  in  students.    On  display 
will  be  examples  of  teacher  developed  and  teacher  tested  materials  which 
personalize  instruction  and  promote  acquisition  of  the  basic  skills. 
Questions  to  be  explored  through  informal  discussion  are: 
-  What  are  some  strategies  for  classroom  management  and  organization 
which  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of  disruptive  behavior  and 
discipl ine  problems? 
,     •    •  How  do  we  motivate  students  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  learning 

process? 
**  / 

■  How  can/language  and  vocabulary  be  developed  through  games? 

■  How  can  photography  be  used  to  promote  good  self  concepts  and  personal 
involvement  in  the  language  arts? 

-  How  can  teachers  stimulate  cognitive  growth  through  art  experiences? 

-  What  resources  can  be  tapped  within  your  community  to  promote  academic 
and  social  growth? 

•„How  can  you- provide  a  stimulus  for  a  caring  relationship  between  tfte 
young  and  the  old  in  your  community? 

-  What  are  some  solutions  to  the  dilemma  of  promoting,  personal  and 
cognitive  growth?  ^ 

551  > 
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MINI-SESSION  #1 
No-  3 


HOW  CHANG!  OCCURS 


Sue  Kinzer,  Ul 


A  study  of  several  different  change  mode-Is,  a  bit  of  research  and 
steps  that,  have  been  Identified  with  the  change  process.    The  session 
will  involve  a  short  presentation  of  ideas,  opportunity  for  small  group 
discussions  on  the  management  of  change  and  application  of  theories/ 
models  to  back-home  situations. 


Objectives 


/ 


to  become  familiar  with  several  different  models  of  change 

to  examine  Steps  that  have  been  identified  in  a  change  process 

(based  on  research) 

to  relate  models  of  change  and  identified  steps  to  back-home 

i 

situations 

to  examine  an  instrument  that  assesses  climate  for  change 


MODULE  17  (p.  0) 


MIN1-SISS10N  #1 
No.  4 


ERIC 

\ 


mi  assertive:  experience 

Jan  Armstrong,  MDCC  Number:  Unlimited 

I 

Do  you  over  - 

do  a  good  .job,  but.  don't,  get  credit  for  it? 
feel  you  get  lost  in  the  system? 

feel  pressure  to  say  "yes"  when  you  want  to  say  "no"? 

J 

Ho  you  know  the  difference  between  the  positive  results  of  assertive- 
ness  and  the  negative  results  of  aggressiveness?    This  mini-session  wil 1 
introduce  these  concepts  tnToiigh  an  experimental  learning  process.  No 
matter  how  successful  or  liberated  we  become,  there  are  recesses  in  all  our 
lives  where  we  find  ourselves  hesitant  to  speak  up  for  ourselves,  unable  to 
respond  to  anger,  and  frustrated  by  the  powerlessness  we  may  feel  in  our 
dealings  with  others.    To  put  it.  simply,  we  tend, to  avoid  conflict. 

Assertiveness  training  is  a  strategy  which,  if  carried  ".out  properly, 
involves  teaching  one  the.art  of  direct  communication.  The  way  we  handle 
situations  influences  who  we  are  and  how  we  feel  about  ourselves. 

Objectives  » 

-  Define  and  differentiate  among  non-assertl ve,  aggressive  and 
assertive  behavior  .  . 

-  Determine  your  present  behavior  style  in  group  relationships 
and  explore  optional  behavior  * 

-  Recognize  the  appropriate  and.  inappropriate  use  of  assertive 
behavior  % 

■*  \  \ 


V 


11  SI  WIS!  N!  SS 
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MINI-SI  SS10N  #1 
No.  b 


Stephanie  Angel,  levin  Associates 


Number:  Unlimited 


This  introductory  workshop  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  developing 
in  children  the  necessary  skills  involved  in  the  process  of  test  taking.  It 
is  vital  for  teachers  to  become  aware  of  the  various  factors  that  drastically 
reduce  children's  test  scores  which  are  unrelated  to  their  ability  or 
achievement.    The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  raise  not  only  the  awareness 
of  teachers,  but  also  to  provide  them  with  experiences  and  structures  to 
incorporate  test-taking  skills  into  their  curriculum.    The  content  of  the 
workshop  focuses  on  three  specific  areas:    'feelings  about  test  taking,  and 
how  to  deal  with  them;  specific  test-takinq  skills;  and  maintaining  a  sense  * 
of  control  in  the  test-taking  situation. 


MINI -STSSION  #? 


MODULE  17. (p.  10) 


DAY  4 
SESSION,  3 
HANDOUT  1 


Title 

Persona  1 ized 
Instruction 
(Repeat) 


I eader 
Kathy  Watson 


Room 
Trophy  Room 


?.    Building  a  Positive 
Classroom  Atmosphere 
for  Reading 


Stephanie  Angel 


Room  4109 


3.    Writing  a  Solut  ion 
Implementation 
Proposal 


Claire  Duncan 


Blue  Ribbon  Room 


Options  to  Consider 
when  making  a  Request 
for  Search 


John  Moscicki 


Award  Room 


i>.    Leadership  and 
Group  Roles 


Steve  Fain 


Room  4111 


ERIC 
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DAY  4 

srssioN  3 

HANDOUT  2 


MI  N  I -SLSS  1  ON  #? 


NOTES: 


1 


ERIC  ° 
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MIN1-SLSS10N  ri 
No.  1 


IM  RSONAI  1711)  INSTRUCTION 
(Repeat) 

Kathy  Watson,  Uf  Number:  Unlimited 

Pat  tic i pants  in  this  session  will  have  the  opportunity  to^xamine  a 
variety  of  learning  games,  centers  and  activities  designed  for  increasing 
academic  skills  and  promoting  personal  growth  in  students.    On  display 
will  be  examples  of  teacher  developed  and  teacher  tested  materials  which 
personalize  instruction  and  promote  acquisition  of  the  basic  skills. 

Questions  to  be  explored  through  informal  discussion  are: 

-  What  are  some  strategies  for  classroom  management  and  organization 
which  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of  disruptive  behavior  and 
discipline  problems?  —-\ 

■  How  do  we  motivate  students  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  learning 
process? 

!     -  How  can  language  and  vocabulary  be  developed  through  games? 

-  How  can  photography  be  iksed  to  promote  good  self  concepts  and  personal 
involvement  in  the  language  arts? 

•  How  can  teachers  stimulate  cognitive  growth  through  art  experiences? 

-  What  resources  can  be  tapped  within  your  ctfimuni  ty  to  promote  academic 
and  social  growth? 

-  How  can  you  provide  a  stimulus  for  a  caring  relationship  between  the 
young  and  the  old  in  your  community? 

•  What  are  some  solutions  to  the  dilemma  of  promoting  personal  and 
cognitive  growth? 

O  J  i 
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MINI -SESSION  §2 
No.  2 

BUILDING  A  POSITIVE  CLASSROOM  ATMOSPHERE  FOR  READING 

u 

r 

Stephanio  Angel levin  Associates  Number:  Unlimited 

♦ 

This  hands-on,  field- tested  workshop)  explores  a  variety  of  methods 
for  developing  a  classroom  atmosphere  which  allows  students  and  teachers 
to  feel  a  part  of*  group  which  shares  common  goals  in  the  area  -of  reading. 
This  session  addresses  attitudes  toward  reading^  student-teacherf  relation- 
ship skills  and  the  use  of  experiential  techniques  to  generate  enthusiasm 
and  commitment  for  the  classroom  program.    The  workshop  will  be  conducted 
by  Stephanie  Angel,  an  experienced  teacher  and  consultant  who  has  field 
tested  these  approaches  in  her  own  classroom. 
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MINI-SISSION  #2 
No.  a 


WRIT  INC.  A  SOLUTION  I  MP  LPM!"  NT  AT  ION  PROPOSAL  ' 


Claire  Duncan,  1)01 


Number:  Unlimited 


4 " 

r 


In  order  to  secure  funding  once  a  decision  is  made  as  to  what 
solution  a  site  school  wishes  to  adopt,  a  written  plan  including  proposed 

implementation  activities  and  anticipated  costs,  must  be  submitted  to 

\ 

project,  management  .     In  is  session  will  cover  how  the  proposal  is  to  be 
written.    Lecture/Discussion.    A  written  description  of.  how  the  proposal 
should  he  written  will  be  on  a  handout. 


ERIC 
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0P1 IONS  10  CONSIDER  WHLN 
MAKING  A  REQUEST  TOR  SEARCH 
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MINI -SESSION  #2 
No.  4 


John  Moscicki ,  ESU 


Number  11 


v)ohn  Moscicki  will  conduct  a  session  to  review  with  you  the  kinds  of 
information  needed  in  making  a  Request  for  Search,  and  to  answer  questions 
about  the  description  of  your  problem  in  such  requests.    The  session  will 
probably  run  more  smoothly  if  no  more  than  one  person  from  each  team 
attends. 

\ 
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MINI-SLSSION  ti? 

No.  5 


I  I  ADLRSH1P  AND  GROUP  ROLLS 


Steve  Lain,  I  1U 


Number:  ?0 


. ,  \ 

1.    Ihteroroup  competition  in  puzzle  construct  ion  to  produced  role 

behaviors  qm  videotape.  - 

?.    Presentation  of  three  leadership  styles  and  their  effect  on- 

groups  carrying  out  same  activity. 

~*  "*. 

3.    Self  assessment  inventory  of  leadership  Styles  demonstrated  , 

'» 

■i  -  y 

-i  ^ 

above. 


^eStjve_s  ^ 


-  Basic  understanding  of  group  role  behaviors' 

»  *'  » 

•» 

-  Understanding  of  effects  of  varying  leadership  behaviors  on 
group  roleS  -  1 

-  Self  assessment  of  leadership  -styles  V  " 
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Module  18: ^SIMULATING  LINKING 
TO  REVISE  PLANS 

Set  X'  . 
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MMUIA1ING  I1NK1NC.  1.0  Rl  \h\  SI   PI  ANS 


ACTIVITY 


1.  Introduce  the  session 


?.  Share  data  gained 
from  mini r sessions 


J.  Review  data  and  begin 
back  home  action  plan 


4 .  Share  plan  wi  th  ~ 
another  team 


!).  Closure 


I   (i.  frit  a  Collection 


ERIC 


II  Ml 


3  minutes 


?!)  minutes 


JO  minutes 


JO  minutes 


10  minutes 


?  minutes 


RA1 IONAIL 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropri ate  expectations 


To  share  data  (jai  nod  .from  training 


To  begin  developing  back-home 
strategies  for  problem  solving 


To  practice  team  buil ding  skills 
and  expand  perspectives 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the* 
conclusion  of  the  session  : 


To  evaluate  the  training 


5'M 


,  MOOtll  I    IH  (p.  lb) 

SI  Mill  Al  lN(i  I  INKING  10  Kl  VI  SI  IMANS 


MAURI  Al  S 


IIANDOIM   1,  Schedule  ft 
Objectives  and  Overview 


ins  linn  l  un  ai  n  mi  icy 


Review  the  schedule  and  objectives  and  overview  of 
session. 


Ask  each  participant,  to  share  with  loam  members 
what  was  learned  at  mini -sessions . 


IIANIXMfl  ? ,  Act  ion  Plan 
Newsprint,  Pens  ft  lape 


\ 


Review  the  data  teams  have  orN p rob  1  ems  and  brainstorm 
what  "Should  be  done  back  homo.     Outline  a  back-home 
action  plan  on  newsprint  and  prepare  to  share  it  with 
another  team. 


Ask  paired  teams  to  come  together  and  share  back  home 
action  plans  and  critique  them  for  one  another.  Now 
is  the  time  to  practice  all  new  facilitating  skills. 


Briny  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Naim\ the  various  processes  and  activities  used  in  the 
sessmo  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  sV'ool.    AsTc  if  participants  have 
guest  ions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity;    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 

Remind  participants  to  complete  data  collection  forms. 
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MODULE-  1ft 
HANDOUT  1  (p- 


SIMM  AUNG  LINKING  TO  RLV1SF  PLANS 


SCM F DULL 


J  imp 
3  minutes 
?5  mi  nutes 
30  minutes 

30  mi  nutes 
10  minutes 

2  minutes 
100  minutes 


Activity 


Introduce  the  session 

Individuals  share  data  gained  from  mini-sessions 

Review  data  and  develop  next  steps  in  action  plan 
for  back  home 

■learns  share  back  home  action  plans 
Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJICTIVLS 


/ 


1. 

2. 
3. 


To  share  learnings  and  new  perspectives  on  problems 
To  review  resources  in  "home"  situation  , 
To  increase  team  building  skills  and  expand  perspective 


5S6  * 
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MODULI  10 
HANDOUT  1  (p. 


OVrRVH  W 


This  module  is  the  third  module  \h  the  mini-design  to  simulate 
linking.    Team  members  reconvene  to  share  their  learnings  from  the 
mini-sessions  and  to  revise  plans  in  light  of  additional  information/ 
Next  steps  in  the  action  plan  arc  brains  tormed  and  shared  with  another 
team.    Sharing  with  another  team  broadens  perspective  for  both  groups 
as  they  see  how  the  same  information  can  be  used  in  various  ways  in 
different  situations.  i 

This  module  also  provides  an  -opportunity  for  teams  t*o  practice 

all  their  helping  skills.  ^  If  the  training  received  in  the  mini-sessions 

seems  to  the  participants  to  be  what  is  needed  to  remove  obstacles  1rt 

problem  solving,  and  if  the  sharing  of  learnings  is  accompl fshed 

efficiently,  group*  should  develop,  a  better  understanding  of  the  uses 

■*  * 

and  skills  for  linking.  \  _ 


\ 


Monuir  in 

HANDOUT  ? 


ACTION  PLAN 


What  needs  to  be 
done? 


I ndicator 
(ividence  that  it 
has  been  completed) 


 i 


Who  wil 1 

do  it? 


Date  to  be 
cop>leted 
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MO  1)1) I  I   19  (p.  la) 


1NKIR  TRAINING  I  OR  ORGANIZING  A  11NKAGI  SUB-SYSTLM 


ACTIVITY 


1.   Introduce  the 

session  * 


"Walk- through"  of 
the  module 


3.  Review  the  steps 
in  the  module 
and  ask  for 
.questions 


4.'  Closure 


1  Ml 


nut  es 


10 

1!)  minutes 


10- 

lf>  minutos 


b  minutes. 


IM1 10NA!  r 


To  allow  participants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


To  (jive  linkers  an  overview  of 
their  role  during  the  next  session 


To  al low  participants  to  become 
clear  about  the  purposes  of  the 
activities  and  the  handout 
m  teri.als 


To  develop  a  sense  of  psychological 
closure  that  enables  participants 
to  leave  this  activity  and  proceed 
to  the  next  one  without  a  senSe  of 
having  unfinished  business  in 
relation  to  preparations  for  the 
sess  ion 

>:  .4 
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MODULI  19  (»>■  U)) 
I  INKl  R  IRAINirir.  I  OR  ORC./VN1/1NC.  A  I  INKAGj   SUB-SYSTI  M 


MATE  RIAL  S 


HANIXWI  1,  Module  ?i) 
Overview  of  ^19 


Tr  ainer  i  nstructional 
pages  for  Module  ?0  , 
and  all  handouts  for 
Module  ?0 


Module  ?0  and  trainer's 
instructional  pages  # 


ERIC 


1NMR1K  1  I0NAI.  SI  RATI  GY 


Ixpldin  that  the  linkers  are  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  school  during  the  next  session, 
Module  ?0.    Review  the  overview  of  the  session 
and  ask  participants  to  hold  questions  until  after 
the  walk- through  of  Module  ?0* 


Give  each  linker  a  copy,  of  the  trainer's  briefing 
sheets  (like  this  one)  from  Module  20.  fxplajn 
(hat  the  rationale  col  mill  Will  help  them  understand 
the  reason  for  each  activity,  and  enable  them  to 
assess  when  the  objectives  for  the  activity  have 
boon  readied  and,  therefore,  the  activity  completed. 
Reassure  them  that  the  session  is  intended  as  an 
information  exchange  an  <fc  1  ari  fi  cation  session. 
I  ike  many  other  sessions,  the  -  work  *beguh  during  this 
session  can  be  carried  on  afterward  to  a  thorough 
completion."   However,  it  should  be  begun  sufficiently 
during  this  session  so  that  everyone  in  the  group 
Minder-stands  the  system  of  organization  which  is  being 
proposed"  , 


Now  go  back  through  the  lists  of  activities  and 
materials  and  ask  for  questions  about  each  step 
in  the  order  of  its  appearance  on  the  schedule. 
Continue  until  the  modulo  has  been  reviewed  and 
the  linkers  seem  satisfied  that  they  understand 
the  purposes  of  the  materials  anil  how  to  present 
them.  |       •  „ 


In  closing,  explain  that  effective  linkers  are  far 
more  than  re  terrors  and  retrievers.    They  sometimes 
become  trainers,  consultants  and  catalytic  change 
agents.    Their  participation  as  leaders  during  this 
session  signals  to  the'school  team  that  they,  are 
willing  to  assume  this  role.    Answer' questions  and 
load  discussion  to  completion  and  close  the  meeting, 


1 


\ 


MODULE  19 
HANDOUT  1    (p-  1) 


I. INKFR  TRAINING  f OR  ORGANIZING  A  LINKAGE  SUB-SYSTEM 


1  i  me 
?  minutes 
10- 

15  minutes 
10- 

15  minutes 
5  mi  nutes 


SCHLDULJE  i 
Activity 

Introduction  and  purposes 
"Walk- through"  Module  #20' 

Review  the  rationale  for  each  step  and  answer  questions 
Closure 


OBJECTIVES 


1. 


2. 


To  provide  linkers  with  an  overview  and  rationale  for  Train^i 
#20,  "Organizing  a  Linkage  Sub-system" 

To  enable  the  liners  to  feel  psychologically  prepared  to  sferve  as 
trainers  for  the  ne'xt  module. 


\ 
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MODULt  ,19 
HANDOUT  1  (p.  2) 


OVfKVILW 


The  purpose  of  this  modulo  is  to  prepare  the  linker  to  serve 
as  team  leader  for  the  next  module,  Module  20,  "Organizing  a  Linkage 
Sub-System."    The  linkage  system  is  intended  to' meet  the  needs  of  the 
school,  but  many  linking  tasks  must  originate  with  the  schools.  Technical 
assistance  comes  to  the  school^  through  the  linker,    therefore,  his 
or  her  organizational  skills  are  crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
sub-system  within  each  district  or  TEC.    The  next  ntfdule  qffers  some 
techniques  for  planning,  communicating  and  linkinq.    The  linker  needs 
to  become  familiar  with  these  techniques  in  order  to  train  school 
teams  to  use  them,  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  sub-system/~ 

The  session  is  an  opportunity  for  linkers  to  become  clear  about 
how  to  use  the  techniques  in  Module  20.    After  a  "walk- through"  of 
the  schedule  and  purposes  for  the  next  module,  there  will  be  a  question 
and  discussion  period. 
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hOIHIIl   ?0  (p.  1<0  ORGAN  1  /  INi'i  A  I  I  NKAfil   SUB  SYS  ITM 


All  I VI 1 Y 


1 .    lut  t  otlu<  o  t  ho  m  '■'  i c in 


?  .   loam  iclont  i  t  ios  ma  j  i 
i  onsl.i  tuont  s 


{.  Plan  tor      t  ah  1  jshimi 
i  oiiiiiiuii  H  a  t  i  oris  no  t  work 


4  .  f.hoi  k  plans  wi  t.h 
cr  i  t.eria  f  or 
success  fill*  o.hanqo 


b.  Koviso  plans 


R  IU  A  K 


6 .  Kocul  Handout  6 


RATIONALE 


l.  mm. 


I  1  , 


Hi  i  n 


s 


11)1  II 


!i  min 


10  min 


lo  allow  part  ici  pants  to  form 
appropriate  expectations 


lo- identify  all  those  who  must 
bp  included  in  in fl nonce  system 


lo  hm  - , j n i  / o  the  types  of  influence  at 
work  .Hid  to  begin  to  develop  strategies 
tor  (  onim  n  icatimj  with  a'fl  levels 


i » 


lo  identify  key  omissions  in  the  plans 


f 

lo  add  omissions  or  change  processes 
which  h.ive  loss  likelihood  of  Sic.  ss 


To  complete  the  delivery  of  information 
t needed  to  acquire  linkage  services. 


9 
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ORGANIZING  A  LINKAGE  SUB- SYSTEM 


MODULE  20  (p.  lb) 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1, 
Objectives 


*>che\^le  ft 
and  Overview 


man no  i  n  2 


HANDOUT  3 


HANDOUl  4 


Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 
HANDOUT  S 


HANDOU 


INSTRUCT  I  ON Al  STRATEGY 


Explain  that  this  session  takes  participants  through, 
the  steps  of  identifying  the  groups,  individuals  and 
processes  they  will  "use  to  develop  the  support  that 
will  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plan. 


Ask  teams  to  work  together  on  Handout  2  and  identify 
the  major  constituents  in  their  system.    After  they 
have  worked  for  about  5  minutes,  call  their  attention 
to  the  resources  listed  on  the  second  page  of  H02. 


Ask  teams  first  to  read  Handout  3  and  then  to  work 
together  on  the  worksheet  at  the  end  of  it.  Also, 
see  the  LI EO  Instrument  -  "Mixing  and  Matching  Grid," 

p.  6. 


Ask  teams  to  work  together  on  checking  their  plans 
using  the  questions  based  on  criteria  for  successful 
change  in  Handou^^X"" 


Instruct  participants  to  use  all  the  data  generated 
in  this  activity  to  improve  their  plans.    When  It  Is 
done,  they  should  summarize  their  plan  for  organizing 
an  influence  system  and  post  it  on  newsprint,  using 


*foo  format  contained  on  Handout 


Before  calling  time  for  the  BREAK,  call  attention  to 
Handout  6,  "Guidelines  for  flaking  a  Search  Request. 
This  is  for  reference^purposes  whenever  participants 
are  ready  to  use  it. 


MODULE  ?0  (p.  2a) 


ORGANIZING  A  I  INK  AG!  SUR-SYSTEM 


ACTIVITY 


7.  Share  plan 


TIME 


30  minutes 


RATIONALE 


To  broaden  perspectives  and  practice 
new  ski  Us 


s 


8.  Closure 


10  minutes 


To  allowj participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure-at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


9.  Data  Collection 


?  minutes 


i 

To  gather  data  on  how  participants 
view  the  training  thus  far 


ORGAN  1  7 1  NO  A  I  INKAGF  SlJB-SYSTfM 


MODULE  20  (p.  2b) 


MAT  I  RIA! 


1 1-'  i 


NAI    '  i  Ml  I  <>Y 


Ask  each  team  to  meet  with  another  team  to  share  plans, 
critique  one  another,  and  practice  facilitating  skills. 
Remind  participants  that  H's  okay  to  experiment  with 
new  behaviors  and  that  effective  groups  encourage 
risk-takers. 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  h  - 
Objectives  and  Overview. 


Bring  together  all  participants  andget  their  attention. 
Before' ending  the  session,  review  tMpurposes  of  the 
activity  and  it?  applicability  in  the^school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  In  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school.    Ask  if  participants  have 
Questions  or  need  further  clarification  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  which  help  to  develop  psychological  closure. 


Data  Collection  forms 


Remind  participants  to  complete  data  collection  forms. 


9 
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.   ORGANIZING  A  1  TNKAGF  SUB-SYSTEM 


MODULE  20 
HANDOUT  1  (P-  1) 


SCHEDULE 


-  i  Jj.nJ§. 
3  minutes 

lb  minutes 

15  minuses 

25  minutes 

15  minutes 

^  5  minutes 

10  minutes. 

30  minutes 

)  * 

10  nylnutes 

2  minutes 
130  minutes 


Activity 


r 


lhtroduce  the  session 
Identify  the  major  -consti tuents  in  your  system 
Plan  for  establishing  lines  of  communication 
Check  plan  witft  criteria  for  successful  change 
Revise  plans 

-j 

B  R  [.'  A  K 

Read  "Guidelines  for  Making  a "Search  Request" 

Share^plan  with  another  team 
Closure  X; 
Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 


1.    To  identify  the  major  constituents  in  the  FLS  System' 


v  2.    To  developNa_4il,an  for  establishing  lines  and  processes  for  communicating 
with  the' major  constituents 


IT 


To  revise  plans  in  accordance  with  criteria  which  have  been  researched 
and  found  effective  in  achieving  the  goals  of  large  system  change 


4.    To  practice  faci  1  i tating-  and  linking  skills 


ERLC 
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MODULE  20 

HANDOUT  1  (p..  ?■)> 


OVFRVIFW 


There  are  ma^y  other  groups  not  represented  In  this  training  who 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  school  Improvement  program.    The  purpose  of  this 
module  1s  to  help  groups 'organize  to  plan, 'conmunl cate  and  link  with      ,  r 
other  groups  effectively.    They  begin  this  by  Identifying  all- the  . 
constituent  groups  who  make  up  the  sub-system.    Next,  they  consider 
the  underlying  causes  of  miscommunlcatlons  between  groups  and  the  kind  ^. 
of  influence  each  has  in  relation  to  the  team's  decision  making.  This 
data  is  combined. with  perceptions  of  the  type  of  media  w^ich  will  be 
effective  for  communicating  with  each  constituent. 

When  a  conmunl cati ons<  network  is  outlined,  the  team  returns  to  the 
development  of  a  plan,  checks  the  plan  being  developed  against  criteria 
for  successful  change,  and  revises  the  plan. 

This  module  al so.  provides  for  a  quick  review  of  the  "Guidelines 
for  Making  a  Request  for  Search."    Although  teams  are  probably 
not  ready  to  develop  a  search  request,  they  should  begin  to  be  aware  of- 
the  types. of  information  needed.    Teams  share  their  plans  with  another 
team  to  broaden  their  perspectives  by  discovering  how  the  same  ideas  can  . 
be  adapted  to  fit 'different  situations.    In  a  number  of  different  ways, 
this  session  asks  team  mentors  to  attempt  tp  see  how  their  own  plans  fit 
into  the  total  system. /This  is  to  meet  the  training  goals  of  how  to  increase 
people's  sensitivity  to  the^eeds  of  others  and  how  Individuals  could  change 
themselves    to  better  influence  the  system. 


•A- 
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MODULE  20 
HANDOUT  2   (p.  1) 


IDENTIFYING  THE  MAJOR  CONSTITUENTS  IN  YOUR  INFLUENCE  SYSTEM 


Research  done  at  Vanderbilt  regarding  successful  attempts,  to  change  or 
influence  a  system  indicates  that  a  change  effort  must  deal  with  four 
types  of  constituencies: 


a.    Service  acquirers 


b.    Service  providers 


V 


c.    Technology  developers 


d.    Resource  providers 


\ 


I. 


Ident  '      these  Individuals  in  your  system. 
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Tyl 


of  Problems 


Curriculum 

Instructional 
techniques 

•  Mora  1 e 

■  Di  scipl i  ne 

•  Communications 

•  Moti  vation  - 

Teacher/ 
admini  strator 
skills 

Management 

•Reward  systems 

• Schedul i  ng 

■Lack  of  clarity 
about  goals  or 
means  of  achiev- 
ing them 

•Roles,  assign- 
ments 

•  Norms 

•Conflict  about 
decisibn  making, 
ideology, 
expression, 
individual 
differences 

Material  resources 

School  organization 

Physical  Plant 


Sources  and  "kinds  of  help 


School  and  its  staff 


PTA/PTO  and  its  members 


Teacher  Education  Center: 
primarily-  a  lint"  to  other 
resources 


Teacher  organizations 


Colleges  and  unlversl ties-- 
besides  credit  courses,  offer 
training,  consulting 


Florida  Title  IV-C: 
approved"  projects :  services 
vary  by  project,  include 
math,  reading,  drug  e'd., 
exceptional  education 


ORD:    accepts  search  requests 
"only  for  basic  skills  areas 
in  reading  and  math;  provides 
options  for  faculty 
consideration 


Project  FREE  (DOE):  accepts 
search  requests  on  any  type 
Qf  school  problem 


Other  DOE  offices  (Bureau 
of  Curriculum  and  Personnel 
Development,  and  the .Bureau 
of  Program  Support  Services) 


Ways  to  request  help 


Through  facilitator 
team 


Through  facilitator 
team 


Discuss  needs  with 
school  TEC  rep.  or 
TEC  staff 


Building  rep, 


Through  TEC 


Through  TEC  or  school 
administration  or 
district  staff 


Submit  search  request 
through  facilitators, 
TEC  linker 


Call  collect 
(904)  487-1078 


Through  TEC 


Source  of 
Financial  Support 


Building  budget, 
district  funds 


Private  donations 


TEC  funds 


Dues 


TEC  funds 


Often  free  (USOE) 


TEC,  District 


District  <FREE 
service  is  free,        ^  § 
but  no  implementa- '   ^  g 
tlon  funds  are  8  £ 

available  from  DOE.) 


ro 


DOE  or  TEC  funds  ~ 

(Support  varies,  ^ 

depending  on  type  ro 
of  service  given . ) 
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SUPPORT  SYSTEM 


moduli  20 

HANDOUT  3  (p.  1) 


Tlir  COMMUNICATIONS  NtTWORK 


Establishing  Unes  of  Comnuinj cation 

People  must  communicate  with  each  other  to  solve  problems.    Otherwise,  solving 
problems  creates  new  problems.    Major  problems  due  to  image  mismatch  may  result 
from: 

1.    letting  personal  differences  and  animosities  stand  in  the  way; 
2     forgetting  who  should  be  kept  infdrmed  about  the  project; 

3.  neglecting  to  inquire  about  the  availability  of  resource  people 
to  help  on  problems; 

4.  forgetting  who  is  responsible  for  keeping  everybody  In  the  team 
moving  and  on  time. 

To  avoid  these  problems,  the  team  develops  a  communication  network-a  plan  that 
organizes  the  team  to  get  information  and  £ass__on  information.    Such  a  plan 
considers: 


1. 

2/ 
3. 
4. 
.5. 


the  individuals  who  need  information  about  the  prpject 
their  information  requirements 

the  source  of  their  information  needs,  i.e.,  where  to  get  it 
the  media  used  in  distributing  the  information  and  ' 
the  provisions  made  for  handling  information  which  may  be 
confidential,  if  such  information  is  needed  for  this  project, 


One  way  to  organize  your  communication  network  is  to  determine  who  will  have 
what  kind  of  influence  on  the  decisions  made  in  reference  to  your  team  s 
activities.    Once  thi?  is  done,  the  necessary  information  can.  be  exchanged 
with  that  individual  and  effective  functioning  of  both  parties  will  be 
possible.  , 

Below  appear  five  kinds  of  influence*  an  individual  may  exercise  in  decision 
making: 


KIND  OF  INFLUENCE 
1.    May  recommend  or  suggest 


MEANING 

In  a  healthy  organization  any  individual 
is  allowed  to  make  suggestions  to  a  person 


who  can  authorize  action. 


*From  Wall  en,  John  C. ,  .Charting  the  Decision  Ma king. Structure  of  an  Organization. 
Portland,  Oregon:    Northwest  RegTonaT  Educational  Laboratory,  May  197U. , 
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MODULE  20 
HANDOUT  3  (p.  2) 


2.  Must  be  informed 


3.  Must  be  consulted 


Some  individuals  need  to  know  the  resuU  of  a 
decision  in  order  to  take  the  appropriate  co- 
ordinating action.    Usually,  these  individuals 
will  be  affected  by  a  decision  or  will  need  to 
implement  it. 

Some  individuals  must  be^  given  an  opportunity 
to  influence  the  decision-making  process  by  pre- 
senting  information,  demonstration  or  proof.  Usually, 
these  individuals  are  limited  to  influencing  the 
decision  making  by  persuasion.    They  should  be  con-., 
suited  in  time  for  their  contribution  to  make  a 
genuine  difference  in  the  final  decision. 


4.  Approval  must  be  secured, 


5.  May  authorize 


The  Individuals  with  this  kind  of  influence  must 
be  consulted  because  they  have  veto  power.  If 
these  individuals  approve  a  proposal,  they  1n  • 
effect  state  that  the  decision, 1s  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  not  mandatory  that  it  be  passed.  If 
the  individuals  disapprove,  the  proposal  1s  dead, 
and  it  must  be  revised  to  win  acceptance. 

These  individuals  hold  the  key  to  issuing  direc- 
tives that  precipitate  action.    They  Initiate" 
proposals,  coordinate,  Issue  directives;  and 
insure  that  everyone  is  informed  of  the  decision. 


On  the  next  page  are  some  examples  of  different  individuals  and  the  kinds  tf 
1nfluenceXthaPtgthey  might  posse*.    Although  it  appears  very  t  me  consum  ng  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  listing  people  involved  with  your  FLS  team  s  actlv  ty  and 
dec  ding  what  kinds  of  decisions  they  make.    Once  this  is  done    the  conrounica- 
tion  network. falls  into  place  quickly^    lt_should  be  noted  that  1 n al 1  probab 1 1 ■ 
itv    there  will  be  great  differences  for  niaji£oOgese^je^to  differences  in 
crhn^HlstrTcTs     take  this  intFTonsTdfr^^  examine  the  examples. 
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KIND  INFLUENCE* 

* 

1 

2 

r  , 



Member  of  the  Board 

S 

y 

A 

'-^^  — 

■ 

t 

A 

Di  strl  ct  Suoerintendpnt 

—    •  y 

A 

 n  rH 

A 

Pr  i  nr  i  Da  1 
■  I  ii  i  v  - 1  f-'ii  i 

y 

A 

y 

A 

A 

v 

A 

Deoartment  chairman 

l*'  v.       U  1     U 1 1       1  1  If      V^f  1  1 U  1    1  II  RJ  1  1 

y 

A 

V 

A 

A 

Y 

A 

Mpdia  annlication  *;npriali<;t 

A 

'  y 

A 

Suhiprt  mattor  pvnprt 

x  . 

X 

Educational  Psvchol oai 1 

X 

X~ 

Media  production  specialist 

"  X 

Classroom  teacher 

X" 

x 

X 

X 

X 

TEC  Director    1  ■ 

i  x 

'  X 

"  X 

X 

Evaluation  special  ist. 

X 

■ x 

X 

Business  manaqor  1 

X 

P.T.A. 

-  -  x 

X 

 '  "J  " 

Community  Leaders 

"  "  "5? 

X 

Parents 

~1 

X 

— *  

Classroom  students 

X~ 

♦ 

X 

University  personnel 

X  ■ 

*  The  numbers  represent  the  following: 

1.  may  make  suggestions 

2.  must  be  informed  . 

3.  must  be  consulted  *  > 

4.  approval  must  be  secured 

5.  may  authorize 


Now  tfhat  the  Individuals  have  been  listed  and  1t  has  been  determined  what  kind 
of  Influence  they  have  on  decisions  related  to  the  team  activity*  1t  1s  easy 
to  set  up  the  communication  network.    Using  the  example  on  the  previous  page/ 
we  can  see  who  those  people  are  that: 

1\    may  make  suggestions 

2.  must  be  kept  informed  at  all  times, 

3.  *must  be  consulted  on  particular  matters, 

4.  have  to  approve  the  proposal  before  it  can  be  authorized  and  , 

5.  '.   have  the  power  to  authorize  the  proposal . 

\ 
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\ 


Knowing  this,  it  can  easily  hi  determined  what,  media  are  needed  to  transmit 
what  Information  tn  whom  for  What  derision: 

1  Perhaps  a  mwanduni  Ud/or  newsletter  for  disseminating  the 
information  to  all  thc\se  who  need  to  be  kept  informed, 

2  Perhaps  telephone  calls  and/or  survey  questionnaires  and/or 
personal  contacts  for  those  who  must  be  consulted, 

3.    Perhaps  personal  contact,  and/or  a  written  request  for  those  who 
must  approve  or  authorize  the  proposal. 

4     Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  planning  for  one-way  communi cation 
where  two-way  communication  is  the  only  way  you  will  be  able  Jo 
-    qetVthe  job:  done.    Well  planned  meeti ngs ^which  follow  a  structured^ 
r  agendl  allow  the  development  of  an  influence  system  which  is  two- 
way  . 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

You  can  now  beqin  to  establish  a  communi cat  ion  network.  It  is  very  probable 
that  you  will  need  to  add  more  detail  to  it;  however/  for  now  get  started  by: 

1-    Listinn  the  individuals  you  think  will  be  Involvedln  some  way 
-  ■    with  your  team's  act.ivityTremember  to  include  you^elf).  Be 
 .    SUMe  all  nwjue  c*nstfi  tuents  (Handout  2)  are  listed. 

2.  Determining  the  kind  of  influence  each  one  will  have  in  the 
decision  making. 

3.  Determining  the  kind  of  media  used  to  transmit  the  information 
to  each  individual  listed. 


Do  this  INDIVIDUAL  I  Y.  Later  you  will  have  time  to  discuss  your  perceptions 
and  establish  a  connnunicat ion.  network  on  which  the  whole  team  agrees. 


/ 
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Communications  Network 


KIND  OF  INFLUENCE 
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MEDIA  DESCRIPTION 


9 
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How  to 
Influence  a 
Person 
According  to 
Style" 


:1ost  Effective 
Env1  ronmer.t 
For  Each 
Style 

Least  Effective 
Environment 
/  For  Each 
/  Style 


How  To  Be 
The  Most 
Effective  Boss 
For  Each 
Style 


How  To  Be  The 
Most  Effective 
Employee 
To  A  Boss 
Of  Each  Style 


SUPPORTING/GIVING  STYLF 

CONTROLLING/TAKING  STYLE 

CONSERVING/ HOLDING  STYLF 

i—   T 

ADAPTING/DEALING  STYLE 

■Stress  worthwhile  causes 
■  Ideal Istic  appeals 
■Ask  for  their  help 
Appeal  to  excellence 
-Show  concern 

'  L fi •  p  n a  S  '  ic     >V  !  !     Cl  t  V f  1  U \J\\\ L  1 1  L 

•  Of  f  er*>  oppor  tuni  ty 

•  Giv,e  more  responsibility 
•Chal 1 enge 

-Provide  resources  to 
allow  for  achievement 

,  p.  i  un  Aiithnritv 

9 

•Present  ideas  as  low  risk 
•Give  opportunity  to  be 

analytical 
■Exercise  logic,  use  facts 
•Use  familiarity,  routine 

and  structure  > 
•  Tie  n(?w  things  to  old  . 

•Chance  to  do  things 

>v1th  others 
•  Us*  humorous  appeals 
•Let  them  know  you 

are  pleased 
•Provide  opportunities 
|    to  be  in  the'  spotl  igh 

.  Respecting 
•Supportive 
.Reassuring 
. Ideal istic 

1  ■       z  ' 

Competitive 
. Direct 
•  Ri  sk-taking 
•Opportunistic 

•Unemotional 
■Factual 
•Sciehtif ic 
•Practical 

•fcocial 
•Changing 
•  Y^ithful 
•Optimistic 

 j  

•Betrayal 

•  Personal  cri  t ici  sm 
. Rid  icul e 
•Fai lure 

•Lack  of  support 

•No  resources 
•Authority  countermanded 
.Responsibil  1ty- -diminished' 
■No  chal lenges  - 
■Can't  control  factors 
which  affect  results 

•Constantly  changing  rules 

and  policies 
•  Highly-emotional 
■  Premature'  decision-making 
•Failure  to  be  taken 

seriously 

—  ,  •  r-  —  ' 

•Critical  authority 
•Unfriendly  co-workers 
•  Routines  and  detai  1  s 
.Firm  schedules  and 
supervi  si  on 

\ 

•Give  recognition,  trust 

and  appreciation 
.Mutual  goal-setting 
•Be  accessible 
•Try  to  share 
•Be  dependable 

•Be  confident 
.Provide  autonomy 
•Reward  results 
•Firm  boundaries,  but 

appreciate  Initiative 
•Listen,  but  be  decisive 
•Spar  on  an  equal  basis 

•Be  organized 

•Show  purpose 

•Detail -oriented'  *> 

•  Systematic  **;* 

•Objective 

•Fair 

•Consistent 

•Be  friendly 
•  Informative 
.Helpful  feedback 
•Understanding 
•Encouraging 
. r  j  ex  1 d i e  j 
..Sense  of  +nimor 

•Demonstrate  worth 
•Show  loyalty 
•Be  sincere\ 
. Team- oriental 

.Be  responsive/ 
.Capable 
. Independent 
•Direct 

•Be  respectful 

•Conforming 

.Logical 

•Pays  attention 

•  Be  sociable 
.Sophisticated 

•Tactful 

•  Influential 

✓ 

9 
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I.KIHKIA  KM  SIKXTSSIUI  CHANCl 

\    .  v.  ' 


A.    According  to  research  done  at  Vanderbllt  University,  any  course  Qf ,  r 
action  selected  to  achieve  a  goal  for  a  large  system  should  meet  several 
criteria.    As  a  team,  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  our  proposed  course  of  action  relevant  to  the  major,  or 
significant,  constituencies? 

2.  Does  it  anticipate  and  avoid  significant  resistance? 

3.  Is  it  useful  for  establishing  a  prototypical  pilot  project— 
a  try  out? 

4.  Is  it  symbolic  enough  of  the  larger  purpose  that  people  will 
view  it  in  terms  of  the  larger  purpose?  (The  project  should 
be  able  to  carry  the  overall  idea.) 

b.    Does  it  include  strategies  for  mobilizing  outside  constituencies? 

6.  Does  it  create  A  system  of  linkages  congruent  with  the  purpose? 

7.  Is  the  plan  replicahle?    (Are  we  establishing  processes  which 
can  be  reused  for  a  variety  of  problems?) 

8.  '    Will  it  have  visibility? 

9.  Could  the  same  basic  plan  be  carried  out  in  many  places? 

V 

(If  your  answer  is  negative  to  any  of  these  questions,  you  may  have  some 
"missina  links"  in  your  system.) 


B.    Check  the  Case  Study  in  Day  2,  Session  1  and  see  "What  Teachers  Said 
About  Using  Research  and  Adopting  Programs  of  Planned  Change." 

t.    Does  your  plan  incline,  the  communications  they  suggested?  ' 

2.  ^Does  your  plan  account  for  collaboration  needs? 

3.  Does  your  plan  include  "the  need  for  documentation?    (Have  you  asked 
yourselves  what  neeg*s  to'  be  found  out?) 

4.  What  are  the  training  needs? 

5:    What  resources  are  needed  and  how  may  they  be  acquired? 

594 
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When  your  plan  has  beetf  checked  against*  "these  criteria,  revise  1t,  1f  needed. 
You  may  find  that  you  need  to  add  or  change  tasks  on  ypur  action  plan. 


r 


> 
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ACTION  PLAN 
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(Put  revised  plan  on 
newsprint  and  post) 


Tasks 

What  needs  to  be  done? 


V 


Indicators 
'  of  completion 


Who  will  do  it?? 


When  completed? 


9  '  ■ 
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FACILITATING'  THE  ACTION  PLAN 


.ft 


9 

ERIC 


What  1s  to  be 
communicated 

( Issue(s) : ) 

"^Individuals 
(Identify  key 
individuals  in 

each  role  group) 

Kind  of 
Influence 

.    (See  H03) 

Media 
Description 

(See  H03) 

Style  of 
Influence 
To  Be 
Employed 

1. 

♦ 

2. 

I 

J. 

4. 

* 

etc. ) 

• 

v.  - 

! 

I 

t 

f 

■A 

• 

\- 

* 
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CUIDEL1NKS    FOR   MAKING   A   SEARCH  REQUEST 


Provide  the  information  fjfojHeil  by  the  quest  ions  under  ea*ch 
headlnR.  IF  THE  QUESTION  DDKS  NOT  PERTAIN  TO  YOUR  PROBLEM, . -OMIT 
ANY   ANSWER.      Otherwise,    be   brief    but   precise-.  *    '  f 

I.      YOUR   SCHOOL   AND    ITS  COMMUNITY 

State    that    your   school    is    one   of   how  •many    in   your   school  dis- 
trict,   serves   how   many    pupils    from   approximately    how    large  an 
area.'    1  f  you   consider   the-ro   relevant,    you   may   wish   to  include 
a    few    facts   about    the    community    served   by    the   school  (see, 
h owe  ve  r ,    I  1  1  A)  .  f  , 

II.      DESCRIPTION   OF   T  H  K   P  RO  H  l.EM 

This   should   be    a   precise   and    focused   description   of.  the  pro- 
blem,   limited    If    possible    to    one   sentence.         ^  . 


111.      CURRENT    STATUS    OF   THE  SITUATION 
A.  P«|?JJL?L 


r 


\ 

1.  Family    characteristics.      What    can   you    teil   us  about 
"the   ethnic   and  "racial  distribution  of  your  pupils, 

and   about    tjie   socio-economic    status    of   their  families? 

2.  Special    needs   o  f   e  n  t  ej  1  nfi  jhjj)  Us  •      Are"  there  evidences 
that    phi Id  Von entering  kindergarten  are  disadvantaged 
in" some  ways    related   to  basic   skills    learning?  (Diffi- 
culties with   oral   language,   necessity    for  bilingual 
communication,  etc.). 

J.      Test%_coj_es.      What'  are    the  most   recent   test  . scores  in 
7he~a~rea  with  which   your  problem   is   concerned  (reading, 
mathematics,    spelling,   writing)?      Report    these   in  any 
metric    familiar   to  your   school   or  district  (percentiles, 
stanines , s grade   equivalents).      Have    there  been  any 
changes    in   tnese   scores   over   the  past   few  years?  Iff 
so,    state  what   directions   the   changes   have   taken  and 
any    reasons   you  may   know   for   them.  ' 


Other  me iisjires__or  _ob sj^ Jj^ion_s  .      Report   any   other  in- 
TicTFoTs   or   observations  of  pupil   performance  which 
you  believe  bear   on    the  problem. 

Other  Eupil   attributes.     What   characteristics  of  the 
pupTls   do "yoii  perceive   as  relevant   to   the  problem? 
Some  of   these   might   be. negative    factors    like  inatten- 
tion or  low  motivation;    others  might   be  positive,  like 
high  aspirations   or   good   family   support    for  schooling. 
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*  •      Cur r en t    materials.      What   series,    -text,    or  other 

mater  La  La  i  or  the  p  r  imury-,s-Lrand  of  the  curriculum 
ir>  the  area  of  basic  skills  '.With  which  your,  problem 
vis  concerned?  (Example:  S  cb 1 1- Fo res man  mate  rials 
are  used,  for  roadingy  grades  1-5;  Holt  mathematics 
is  ysed  for  all  gradfeA.)  Identify  this  item  grade 
by  grade  if  possible.  When  giving  the  publishers  , 
men t  ion    the  copy righ t   date   of    the  ma  tafia Is. 

*  >  * 

2 .  Supp 1  erne  n t  a  ry   materials.      At   each   grade   level ,  what 
supplementary   ma  te  r  tills    are  us  ed  wh  i  ch  contribute 
more    than  occasionally    to   the  instruction? 

i  ■ 

3.  Di  ff lenities  with   current  materials*      Do  you  per- 
ceive  difficulties  with   currently   used' materials  to 
be  an   important   part   of   y(fur  problem?      If  so,  state 
what,  the   difficulty    appears    to  be. 

Teaching  Practices 

1.  Class  grouping.  Are  the  basic  skill  Subjects  taught 
in  a  total  class,  or  is  grouping  used?  Describe  the 
kind  of  grouping  employed  (in  those  areas  with  which 
your   problem    Is  concerned), 

*  * 

2-      Pl^agement    of   pupils'.      If  grouping   is   used,   what  sys- 
tem Is  "employed   for   placement   of   children   in  groups 
for  Instruction?  ' 

3  *      JL"fL?  vy  dual    teaching  %      Is   individual   teaching  or 

tutor  In  J 'employed?      If  so, . how  much,   and  under  what 
cond  i  t  ions  ? 

4-      Helpers ■      What   kinds    of   people    (aides,    parent  volun- 
teers,   others)    help    the*  teacher,    and  what   kinds  of 
things   do   they   do?     With  what  .frequency   and  duration 
is    this   aid  available? 

5 .      Diagnosis/pre sc r i p tl  ftn .      Is   some  kind  of  system  used 
regularly   to  keep    track  of   student  progress   and  to 
diagnose   student  weaknesses? 

a.  State  what   sort   <£f   record  keeping  is  required 
by   the  system. 

b.  Is    the  same  system  used   for  placement   of  pupils 
within   class   groups;  ,i  f  so,   how  is    this  done? 

c.  If  diagnostic  measures  are  used,  are  the  results 
tied  tp  suggested  prescriptions?  If  so,  how  are 
these  prescriptions   located  and  carried  out? 


Current    Currlc u 1  urn  on  d  Mate  rials 
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6.  Florida   Assessment*      What    use    if   any    is   made  of 

i  n  forma  t  I  ou   about   lest  Inj;   via    the    Florida  Ah8C8$- 
menl    System    (Grades    J   and  5)? 

7.  Pupil    promotion   piact  U;os.      What   practices  are 
followed    regarding   the   n  on- |>  romo  t  i  on   of  pupils 
whose   performance    Is    below   some   standard?      What  , 
h  a  p p  e  n h    t  o   s  u c  h    p  up  (  I  s  ? 

8 .  Te  ache r    c o  mpe (curies.      C  1  ve    an    approximate   as  sesa- 
me n  t  ,    d  i  :vi\  n  o  s  i  s  #  prescription,    remediation,  as 
reflected    1  n   p  a  ra  graphs    r>  ,    6  ,    and    7  abo*e. 

D .      Relations    with    Pare  n t  s 

1  .      Vo  1  un t  ee i  s .      Are   parents   active    in   school  instruc- 
tion  aV  volunteers?      Briefly   describe  what    they  do, 
u  n  1  e  s  iV*  p  i  o  v  i  o  u  s  1  y    covered    in   1 1 1 C  (  A  )  . 

2.  Home   monitoring.      What    can   he   sftid   about  parental 
support    for    the   monitoring  of   pupil   learning   in  the 

school    and    in    the   home?  £ 

3,  Parental    or gan i za t ions i.      State  what  supportive  paren- 
tal   o r    community    organizations    exist.  * 


E 


P  u  t  s  1  d  e    A  s  s  JL  s  t  a  nee 


Co  n s  u 1 t  ant s 
you  h  a  v e    i  n 
with  (a) 
d  e  c  i  s  i  q  n  s 


do 


Wha  t   kinds   of   consul  t'ailts,    if   any  , 
mind   or   already    committed   to  help  you 
problem   identification   and /or    (b)  solution 


IV 


y -      Built-in _L  t mi t  a  t  i  ons 

1.      l-imitJ:"^    f?ctP-H5'      what   are    the   factors    that  will 

Tim  it    the   adoption  of   a   new  solution    (no  new  person- 
nel,   no  poss  ib 1 e   space    for   special  programs ,  unlikely 
parental   cooperation  ,    etc.  ) ? 

2-     0  r  R  a  h  i  z  a  1 1  p n  a  1_  Jim  U_s .     What  school  administrative  or 
organizational   policies   are   there  which  will  set 
limits   on    the   kind  of  solution  which   can  be  adopted? 

3.     Other   limiting  factors. 

ESSENTIAL  DECISIONS 

What   are   the  essential    decisions  which   have   led   to   the  recog- 
nition of   the   problem  and  to    the   formulation   of   this  request 
for  search?      (A  kind  of  brief  history). 


3. 
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V.      SPECIFIC  CHANCES 


What   are   the   speci fi Cv changes   you  would   like   to  bring  about? 
This  should  include  who  will   be  affected  by   the   change,  and 
other  specific   information   involving  the   changes  you  would 
like   to  make. 

VI.  GOALS 

What  are  the  long-term  goals  you  would  like- to  have  the  speci- 
fic  changes  achieve? 

VII.      GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  SOLUTION 

What   is  ,the   general  nature  of   the  solution  that   you  have  in 
mind?     What   type  of  solution  would   you  like   to  have? 

VIII.      OTHER  QUESTIONS 

Any   other   questions  you  may  want   to  ask. 
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MODiii  i  ;m  (p.  icO 


CON  1  IN  111  NCY  IMANNINC.AND  IHOUMI  SHOOliNC, 


AC! 1 VI  IV 


I  ri  t  roduc  e  t  ho 
sess  i  on 


?.   1  earns  foresee 
olis  tables 


Revi  ew  s  t  ages  of 
prohl  em  sol  vi  ncj 


4.   1  earns  trouble  shoot 
(hiss  iblo  proh  Inns 


\  minute* 


10  minutes 


')  minutes 


/ 


mm 


fces 


RA1 I0NAI 


lo  allow  participants  to  form 
appropri  ate  expertat.1  ons 


It)  develop  a  biro  ad  checklist  of 
poss  ihle  problems 


To  stimulate  thinking  about  which 
questions  to  ask  at  each  stage 


lo  produce  contingency  plans 


h.   learns  prepare  brie 
reports 


6.  Closure 


7.  Data  Collection 


ERIC 


lb  mi nutes 


10  minutes 


lo  summari  .v  plans 


?  minutes 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  provide  immediate  feedback  on 
how  participants  perceive  the 
workshop 
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fONIINQ  NCY  PI  ANN  INC,  AND  I'tfOlIM  I  KlIOOl  INf. 


Monui  i  ?\  (p-  HO 


P  1 


1  >n ;  i  w\ 


IIANDOU1   1,  Schedule  ft 
Objectives  and  Overview 


t  xp lain  that  this  session  is  to  hood  Murphy's  l  aw: 
"Whatever  can  cjo  wmnq  will  qo  wrong." 


Ask  oath  toam  to  discuss  their  plan.    Have  them  ask 
themselves  what  obstacles  they  can  foresee  at.  each 
stop  in  the  plan . 


MAN nOII  1  Seven  Staqes 
of  Problem  Sol vi  nq 


■  Review  t ho  problem  solving  staqes  and  the  questions 
|     to  1)0  asked  at  each  staqe.     Instruct  teams  to  let 

those  questions  qui  do  them  as  they  work  together  to 
j    avoid  the  problems    which  have  been  discussed. 


Newspri  nt  ,  pons  ft  t  ape 


Foams  work  together  for  the  rest  of  the  session 
developing  alternate  plans  or  revising  their  plans 
to  moot  various  situations.     They  should  have  a 
report  no  lonqer  than  five  minutes  lonq  ready  for 
the  next  session. 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  ft 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms 


Brinq  together  all  participants  and  get  their  attention. 
Before  ending  the  session,  review  the  purposes  of  the 
activity  and  its  applicability  in  the  school  situation. 
Name  the  various  processes  and  activities  used  in  the 
session  and  explain  how  they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school.    Ask  if  participants  have 
questions,  or  need  further,  clari  fication  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  the  activity.    Develop  clear  and  succinct 
responses  wftich  help  t\  develop  psychological  closure 


t.&  cic 


Remind  participants  to  complete  data  collection  forms 
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MO  Dili  F  ?  \ 

I  IAN  00!  il    I    (p  !) 


CONTINGENCY  PI  ANN  1  NO  AN!)  TROUBlf  SHOOTING 


11  me 

^  m1nut.es 

10  minutes 

f>  minutes 

minutes 

15  minutes 

10  minutes 

?  minutes 
70  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

Acti  v  i  ty 
Introduce  the  session 
Apply  Murphy's  Law  to  the  action  plan 
Review  staqes  of  problem  solving 
leants  trouble  shoot  possible  problems 
Teams  prepare  brief  reports 
C  1  osuro 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  develop  a  broad  checklist  of  possible  problems  with  the  proposed 
action  plans 

\ 

2.  To  review  the  stages  of  problem  solving  and  questions  to  ask  at  each 
stage 

3.  To  produce  contingency  plans  and  a  summary  plan 
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MODULE  21 

HANDOUT  1  (p. 


ovi Rvirw 


The  purpose  of  this  modulo  is  to  encourage  teams  to  develop  a  norm 
of  planning  which  includes  dealing  with  emergent  needs.    School  systems 
are  frequently  criticized  for  failing  to  set.  aside  a  planned  agenda 
to  deal  with  unexpected  events.    Good  planning  skills  are  necessary 
in  oflder  to  have  good  schools,  but  too  often  the  plan  seems  to  become 
more  important  than  the  people  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Consequently, 
instruction  which  is  needed  never  takes  place,  or  takes  place  out  of  the 
context  of  need,  or  else  training  is  given  after  the  need  for  it  has 
passed,  etc.    This  session  has  been  included  to  provide  teams  with 
practice  ir/lookinq  ahead  to  the  unforeseeable  events  which  may  require 
still  moro  revisions  in  plans  which  have  already  undergone  several 
revisions,     flexibility  in  both  the  person  and  the  system  can  be 

developed  only  if  it  is  cultivated  and  consciously  practiced.  When 

V 

spontaneity  is  combined  with  orderly  planning,  it  is  possjble  to  develop 
a  responsive  system  dedicated  to  genuine  helpfulness. 
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MODULE  21 

IIANDOU1  ? 


SfVI'N  STAGES  OE  PROBLEM  SOIV1NG  \ 
AND  OH!- SI  IONS  10  ASK  AT  EACH  ST  Alii 


Problem  solving  stages 


Identification  of  the  concern 

Diagnosis  of  the  situation 

Data  gathering  ^ 

Considering  action  alternatives 

Resource  retrieval 

Trying  an  act  ion  plan 

Determining  and  maintaining 
improvement 


Questions  to  ask  at  each  stage 


What  is  needed? 

Why  are  things  the  way  they  are? 
How  do  I  know? 
What  can  be  done? 

What  resources  are  there  to  do  it? 

What  wi 1 1  be  tried? 

How  will  sources  be  determined  and 
maintained? 


60S 


TRAINING  PROGRAM 
TO  FACILITATE  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
AND  DECISION  MAKING  IN  SCHOOLS 


v 


Module  22:  REPORTING  AND  ASSESSING 
PROCESSES  AND  RESULTS 
Set  X 
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MODULI  ??  (p.  la) 

RtTORlING  AND  ASSFSSING  PROCF  SSI"  S  AND  Rf  SULTS 


V 


ACTIVITY 


I.   Introduce  the 
sess i  on 


? .  1  ach  team  reports 
plan 


1  I  Ml 


.\  mi nutos 


.l-minute 
report  s 


ihtioivai  r 


lo  al  low  participants  to  form 
appropria te  exoec tat Ions 


To  share  plans 


.5.  ijuiet.  t  ime  tor 
re f 1 ec  t  i on 


\[)  minute*. 


lo  allow  participants  to  develop 
I    psychol oq  ira 1  closure 


4.  A  final  word  from 
the  trainers 


7  minutes 


lo  close  the  workshop 


b..  Data  Collection  '      ?  minutes  i 


ERLC 


on 


MODULE  ??  (p.  lb) 

Rf  PORT  INC.  AND  ASSFSS1NG  PROCFSSI  S  AND  RKSUI  TS  -v 


MA  If  RiAl  «. 


HANIXMII   1,  St  htMlul(>  A 
Object  i  vos  and  Overview 


I  ape  RtM ' order  w  i  t  h  t  apes 


Data  Collection  forms 


Ixplain  thai  this  session  will  bring  closure  by 
allowing  oath  team  to  speak  to  the  entire  workshop 
about  its  plans.    Ask  team  spokesperson  to  be 
ready  at  the  mi<  rophono  when-  the  previous  speaker 
has  finished. 


Call  out  the  name  of  the  school  or  team  and  the  name 
of  the  person  speaking.    Ask  questions  to  help  clarify 
the  reports,  but  keep  them  brief.  . 


Ask  participants  to  become  comfortable  and  close  their 
eyes,  if  they  wish.    Ask  them  to  think  back  oveK  the  • 
week!    Suggest  that  they  recall  their  psychological 
con  tract ,  their  self-assessment  of  their  facilitating 
skills  and  their  case  study- -its  situation,  assump- 
tions, goals  and  strategies.    Have  them  reflect  on 
their  action  plan,  on  how  they  plan  to  organize  their 
influence  system  and  their  communication  network. 
Ask  if  there  is  anything  they  want  to  share  with  the 
total  group  and  if  so,  to  do  so  now. 


Make  final  statement.  Include  plans  for  next  steps 
f  xpress  appreciation  and  adjourn  the  workshop. 


Remind  participants  to  complete  the  data  collection  forms 
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MODULE  22 
HANDOUT  1    (p-  1) 


Rl PORTING  AND  ASSESSING  PROCESSES  AND  RESULTS 


Tin*? 
3  minutos 


15  minutos 
7  minutes 
?  minutes 


SCHEDUIF' 

Activity 

Introduce  the  session 

Each  team  reports  plan 
(3-minute  reports) 

Reflection  time 

A  final  word  from  the  trainers 
Data  Col  lection 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


OBJECTIVES 

~v 

To  allow  everyone  to  share  their  plans  publicly 

To  make  announcements  which  help  to  achieve  closure  of  the  workshop 
To  tape  record  each  school  or  team's  plan 


To  devel  op  closure 


9 
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MODULE  .22 
HANDOUT  1  (p.  ?) 

OVFRVIFW 

This  module  is  for  closing  a  workshop  which  has  endured  for  several 
days.  It  provides  teams  with  the  opportunity  to  "witness"  to  the  larger 
group.  In  w1t.ness1ngT  teams  make  a  public  declaration  which  strengthens 
their  psychological  commitment  to  their  intentions.  Participants  will 
also  be  asked  to  engage  in  a  guided  recall  of  the  training  events  and  to 
reflect  on  their  experiences.  Final  sharings  within  the  team  or  the 
total  group  are  invited. 

rinal  words  are  spoken  to  help  develop  a  sense  of  completeness  1n 
understanding  the  experience  as  a  whole.    The  objective  Is  to  permit 
individuals  to  develop  psychological  closure  on  the  workshop  in  order  to 
open  themselves  to  whatever  comes  next. 


A  TRAINING  PROGRAM  t\ 
TO  FACILITATE  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
AND  DECISION  MAKING  IN  SCHOOLS 

# 


Module  23:  SOLUTION  SELECTION: 

A  PROCESS  FOR  MATCHING 
THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

Set  XI 


""X 


3  FLORIDA 
LINKAG€ 
SYSTEM 
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MODULI  ?3  (p. 


SOI  111  ION  SI  I  I  CI  ION: 
A  PROCISS  I  OK  MAI  CM  i NO  llll   SOI  111  ION  10  1  HI  PROM  I  M 


Ac  tivity  1       Receive  overview  of  the  session  !r  minutes 

Rati  una 

'     lo  develop  an  appreciation  in  the  participants  tot-  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  in  study  1m]  products  and  selecting  solutions,  and  to 
develop  a  psychological  readiness  to  participate  in  the  process  out-  , 
1  ined  hero.  p  r 

Materials:    HANDOUT  I,  Schedule  8.  Overview 
Inst  ru  c  t  i  ona  1  S  t  r  a  t  e  (j  i  e  s 

Review  briefly  the  problems  in  selecting  a  solution: 

(1)    It  is  not  easy  tor  a  single  individual  to  read  sample  materials 
and  get  a  clear  picture  of  how  a  product  works.    Because  each 
product  is  distinctly  different  from  every  other  product,  it  is 
described  in  different  terms  and  in  different  styles  of  writing. 
Some  products  consist  of  a  single  workbook,  while  others  include  . 
a  wide  variety  of  media,  equipment,  and  supplies.    Thus,  it  is 
difficult  to  prepare  a  standard,  comprehensive  presentation  of  a 
set  of  selected  options. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  a  school  team  would  become  acquai nted  wi th 
options  and  new  products  through  site-visits  to  see  the  product 
in  actual  use.    New  products  could  also  be  selected  through  research 
fairs,  or  through  materials  or  training  workshops.    Since  this  is 
not  always  feasible,  we  must  rely  on  other  ways  of  spreadi ng. the 
word  about  promising  new  products,  and  the  most  economical  means 
seems  to  be  to  have'a  team  read  a  description  of  the  materials 
and  study  some  samples  of  the  actual  materials, themsel ves.  (After 
reading  the  materials  and  choosing  those  which  seem  most  feasible,, 
a  team  might  consider  it  a  good  investment  to  spend  time  and  money 
on  site-visits,  materials  workshops,  consultant  visits,  and  so  on.) 
t 

Another  obstacle  to  selecting  a  solution  seems  to  involve  getting 
clarity  about  exactly  what/changes  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
school'  if  the  product  is  -adopted.    Not  only  are  there  the  obvious, 
desired  clianges  in  pupil  growth  which  the  validation  process  leads 
us  to  expect,  but  there  are  many  other  changes,  which  may  need  to 
occur  in  order  for  the  product  to  be  used.    These  changes  may  be 
only  a  few,  perhaps  some  new  communication  skills  of  the  teacher, 
such  as  questioning  or  listening.    Or  there  may  need  to  be  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  classroom  space  and  schedule,  as  when 


t 
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Moinii  I  ,\i  (p. 


learning  i  enters  ate  adopted.     Ihe  prodm  t  may  require  intensive, 
i  omprrhons  I  vr  training  lor  (he  ttMthrt'.,  or  the  ItMihiM'  training 
may  he  a*.  •.  imp  1  r  a*.  I  ram  i  ng 
1  1  t  .it  i  or 1  <n  n  in  t  rrva  I s . 


In  fill    in  an  individual  pupil  chock 


lh,».,».  '.pt'iifii    changes  wlni  li  a  product  require  i  an  he  evaluated 
only  , iMcr  completing  a  detailed  i  ompari  sun  of   the  present  method 
with  the  proposed  method.     hi  many  instances,   this  will  require 
th.it  t\uh  teaiher  study  present  methods  as  I  hey  relate  to  the 
problem  area.     It  a  *,t.iiulard  proi cdure  is  used  throughout  the 
sdiool,  the  changes  will  he  the  same  lor  everyone.     Ihe  Product 
Description  ( Ins  k I i  s  t , wh  i i h  will  he  i  n  t  roduc  od  in  this  session, 
should  simplify  and  systematize  this  process. 

(■1)     I  von  alter  a  loam  learns  how  a  proposed  product,  is  used  anil  what 
specific  changes  it  will  bring  to  Ihe  classroom,  the  team  must 
lompare  all  the  leas i bio  options  and  select,  one- -unless  there  has 
been  agreement   to  try  out  a  variety  ol  possible  solutions.     In  any 
iase,  the  differences  among  options  are  usually  considerable,  and 
a  team  naturally  wants  to  recommend  the  one  or  two  which  best  tit 
the  school  anil  its  population.     This  kind  ol    lit  means  taking 
into  account  a  comparison  ol   the  school  and  the  district's  unique 
needs  and  i  harai  tori s t  ic  s  with  the  requirements  and  objectives  ot" 
the  product.    I  ac  h  loam  will  need  to  assess  and  discuss  -the  appro- 
priateness ol   the  innovation  in  t erms  ot  goals,  objectives  and 
specific  problems,  its  probability  ol  being  accepted  by  the  faculty, 
and  the  capabilities  ot  the  users  to  perform  or  learn  behaviors 
required  by  their  changed  roles.     Coining  to  consensus  on  this 
decision  is  one  of  the  biggest  tests  a  facilitator  team  will 
undergo.    All   their  facilitator  skills  will  be  needed.     In  the 
October  issue  ol  IMii  Delta  Kappa,  a  report  from  Indiana  University 
states  that  a  five-year  study  of  volunteer-  participants  in  the 
ASCI)  annual  conference  identified  fifteen  factors  that  can  endanger 
the  quality  of  elementary  school   innovation,  and  ranked  as  the 
number  one  impediment  "Conflicting  educational  attitudes,  beliefs 
and  values  of  those  involved  in  education."    This  might  be  para- 
phrased, "Hie  fiVcilitutor  tram  couldn't  agree  on  what  should  be 
done."  f 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  second  impedi- 
ment was  "Realization  that  an  innovation  means  more  work;"  the 
third,  "lack  of  teacher  and  principal  knowledge  on  how  to  use  and 
evaluate  innovations;"  fourth,  "failure  of  building  administrators 
to  provide  chanqe-or i ented  leadership;"  and  fifth,  "Minimal  com- 
munications among  all  the  involved  implemented . "    All  of  these 
impediments  can  be  overcome  only  if  faci I i tator  teams  (1)  possess 
a  factual  understanding  of  the  products  involved,  anc^2)  are 
motivated  to  develop  their  facilitator  role  because  of  their  con- 
viction that  the  selected  solution  will  $ring  about  positive 
changes  in  pupil  growth.    This  is  why  we  are  here  this  week--to 
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share  with  ynu  .1  process   I  in   (let  mini)  ii'lt'V.un  c,   to  provide  .111 
opportunity  lor  the  Irani*,  to  ho  tni|t»th<»r  ami  re  in  tone  essential 
-.kills  ,i ml  mes-.aiies,  .oul  to  gather  data  about   tho  products, 
this  particular  session  will  enuaqe  you  hi  .1  t  oam  oltort  and  a 
sy.  t  omat  i  1   .ma  I  ys  i  s  to  ai      1  ro  I  at  t  s . 

/V;  part  ol  tho  ins  true  t  tonal   strategies  to  help  you  in  this 
,111,1 1  VMS,  yon  will  ho  asked  Mist  to  study  tho  Search  Request 
from  tho  I'inoy  Ulull  Sc  hool  mm  cniimi  thoir  problems  in  teaching 
•.pi'llimi  ami  to  Man  a  dose  ript  ion  ot  tho  present  practices  in 
hwhimi  spelling  at  I'inoy  Hint  f  School.     Ihon  you  will  read  the 
reply  to  tho  Sean  h  ami  dm  i  dr  whether  or  not  it    is  clear.  You 
will  also  look  over  tho  Product  Description  Checklist  which  was 
filled  in  to  provide  an  example  ot  how  the  comparison  of  a  current 
proiess  with  a  projected  process  is  made.     Next,  each  team  will 
stop  ami  discuss  this  process  for  a  tow  minutes.     After  the  dis- 
mission, you  will  divide  the  tasks  among  members  of  the  team  and 
try  using  the  cheiklist  with  0110  of  tho  sample  products. 

(Ixplain  that  you  will  ilarily  eat  h  slop  111  greater  detail  and 
keep  t  11110  as  tho  activity  progresses. 

\\0  >>Uro  to  toll  participants  that  tho  time  required  to  learn  this 
pnuess  is  iiimli  longer  than  will  he  neeiled  in  reality  hecause 
thoy  must   I  1 1 J^t  hm  01110  Luniliar  with  a  now  set  ot  school  problems 
hasis  lor  tho  simulation.     Dm  o  thoy  havo  learned  to  use  the 
checklist,  a  team  work i  mi  together  can  probably  assess  an  entire 
report   in  about  an  hour. 

Ask  for  ipiost  ions  and  then  begin  the  attivity.) 

Activity  Read  through  Pine.y  bluff   "Request  lor  Search"      lb  minutes 

and  "Descript  ion  of  Current  Spelling  Program." 

Rationale 

lo  enable  participants  to  become  f ami  1  iar  with  a  simulated  situation. 

Materials:    IIANPDlll  ? ,  Request   lor  Searc  h 

IIANDOlll  J,  Pinny  Mull  Spelling  Program 

Instruct  iona  I    Sd  rat  ecjies 

You  might  mention  that  this  is  considered  an  exemplary  Request  for 
Search  because  it  has  focused  on  a  small,  discrete -problem  wi th  readily 
measurable  outcomes,  and  has  been  described  in  specific  detail. 
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MODUI  I   ?.\  (p.  4) 


Activity  .1       Road  "Report  In  Pinny  Hint  I  County  III"  !«  minutes 

Ha  t  i  ona  1  v 

To  beiome  familiar  with  (ho  paraphrase  of  a  school  problem  U'P-   •  -•*)■ 
Material',:     IIAMHHH  -1,  Ropoi  t   to  Piney  Hint  I  County  III 
Inst  nit  t  ional  St  ratoijies 

You  may  want   to  moot  ion  that  sometimes  those  providing  the  resources 
must,  chock  their  understandimi  with  tho  team  ho  toco  undertakinq  the 
•,oanh.     I  hi*,  is  considered  a  uood  practice  ami  is  recommended  as  a 
nnju I  a  r  procedure  -  ^ 

Activity  4        loam  discussion  on  tho  "Report  to  Piney  !>  minutes 

If  luff  County   II  C" 

Ra  t  i  ona  I  o  ■  . 

lo  roinfone  tho  purpose  ol  paraphrasing    (pp.  3-4). 
Materials:     HANDOUT  4, 
1  ns  t  ouoj  i  ona  1  S  t  ca  t  oij  i  os 

Sutj^st  that  toam  niomhors  diet  k  to  ho  sure  that  everyone  has  tho  same 
qoneral  understandimi  ol  tho  natuiv  of  tho  problem. 

Activity  b  -  Road  tho  "Product  Dosi  r  ipt  ion  Chotkiist"  !>  minutes 

Rat  i ona  lo 

lo  enable  participants  to  bei  ome  acquainted  with  the  checklist  and 

how  it  is  to  bo  used.  * 

Materials-    HANDOUT  b,  Product  Description  Cherkl  ist  ( t  i  1  led  out) 
^  IIANnOlll  b,  Product  Description  Checklist 

Instructional  Strategies 

Note  that  participants  have  received  two  copiesfif  the  checklist, 
1105  and  1106.    The  first  one  has  been  filled  out  to  demonstrate  how 
the  checklist  is  to  be  used.    They  may  wish  to  transfer  the  checks 
in  the  current  practice  (Column  2,  110b)  to  the  checklist  on  H06 
(Column  ?)  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  compare, the  current  .practice  to 
yet  another  set  of  materials,  when  the  projected  column  u >  comp  lete  \ 
on  H06     Call  attention  to 'the  blanks.    Participants  may  find  it  help-  I 
ful  to  strike  through  a  blank,  to  indicate  that  this  item  is  not  per, 
tinent  to  the  materials. 

ERIC  b^O 


Momn  i  ;m  (p.  M 


/Utivity  (,       Dim  us',  puss  i  hi  e  outcomes  comparinci,  H)  minutes 

f  urrent  and  projected  pra<  t  it  os  on 
Che<  kl  ist 

Rat  iona  1  e 

lo  discuss  Uie  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  process. 
Materials:    MANWUl  h, 
1  nst.rur  t. iona  1  S  t  ra  toy  i  es 

lhe  process  may  stimulate  resistance  to  the  product  by  clarifying 
exactly  how  much  additional  work  is  involved.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
changes  may  not  he  extensive  and  actually  he  attractive.     In  either 
case    they  can  he  dealt,  with  only  after  they  have  been  made  explicit, 
lhe  team  discussion  of  these  points  should  he  brief.     It  there  is  time, 
it  might  he  worthwhile  to  ask  it  any  team  wishes  to  share  salient  points. 


Activity  /       Analy/e  either  "Basil.  Spelling"  or  "Michigan       2')  minutes 
Programmed  Spoiling"  presented  in  110-1 

Rat iona  le 

lo  organize  the  team  and  analy/e  a  set  of  materials  according  to 
the  check  I ist . 


Materials:     HANIXHI1  4, 
IIANnOUlj  b, 

Instructional  Strategic". 


lo  save  time,  you  might  point  out.  that,  paired  teams  are  seated  side 
by  side    and  that  the  team  with  the  odd  number  will  analyze  the  first 
set  of  materials,  "Basic  Spelling,"  and  that  the  even  numbered  team 
will  analyze  the  second  set.  of  materials,  "Michinan  Programmed 
Spelling  "    After  both  teams  have  finished  their  analyses,  they  can 
compare  the  two  products,  if  there  is  time.    Review  the  purpose  of 
the  checklist-    to  itemize  specific  characteristics  of  the  product 
so  that  it  is  clear  what  the  teacher  does,  what  the  pupil  does,  which 
media  are  used,  and  so  on.    Participants  may  divide  up  the  tasks  so 
that  one  person  looks  for  and  checks  off  the  items  related  to  teacher 
activities,  another  person  checks  off  items  related  to  pupil  activities, 
a  third  person  checks  items  related  to  classroom  organization,  and  a 
fourth  checks  items  related  to  materials,  etc.    Remind  them  not  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  looking  for  hard-to-find  items-- if  a  given 
item  is  not  mentioned  in  .the  section  where  related  items  are  discussed, 
the  item  is  probably  not  pertinent  to  this  product.    It  may  help  to 
keep  track  of  items  which  have  been  searched  for  if  they  are  struck 
through  when  left  blank. 
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Tell  participants  that  it  is  all  right  to  become  (Interested  in  finding 
out  how  the  materials  work  in  a  general  way  and  forget  about  the 
checklist  for  a  while,  so  long  as  they  get  back  to  the  checklist  1n 
time  to  do  the  part  assigned  to  them  (which  will  probably  take  only  a 
few  minutes,  once  a  general  understanding  is  attained). 

* 

Activities  8  &  9      Answer  "Evaluation  Questions  for 

Matching  Problems  -  Solutions" 

Rationale  x 

To  compare  the  goals  and  needs  of  the  school  in  relation  to  thje  product. 

To  reinforce  the  need  for  information  about  support,  which  1s  not  con- 
tained in  every  example  of  product  materials. 

Materials:    HANDOUT  7,  Evaluation  Questions  for  Matching  Problems  - 

Solutions 

HANDOUT  2 

Instructional  Strategies 

*   In  order  to  complete  this  step,  teams  will  first  have  to  share  the' 
results  of  the  last  activity  to  be  sure  that  all  items  are  either 
checked  or  struck  through  on  everyone's  checklist.    Again,  the  team 
may  find  it  easier  to  answer  these  questions  as  a  group  rather  than 
individually. 

Sometimes  costs  are  included  and  sometimes  they  are  not.    When  a- team 
decides  that  a  product  does  fit  a  school's  needs,  other  information 
such  as  costs,  training  time,  and  where  the  product  can  be  seen  in 
actual  use,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  linker. 


Activity  10     Share  answers  with  team  members  10  minutes 

-  Rationale 

To  check  perceptions  of  all  team  members 

Instructional  Strategies 

The  team  needs  to  draw  some  tentative  conclusions  re  their  analysis 
at  this  point.    Remind  them  that  a  final  decision  is  not  needed  at 
this  trftne,  but  only  an  agreement  as  to  whether  or  not  the  product 
seems  a  reasonably  feasible  fit  for. the  school's  problem,  and  thus 
worthy  of  further  study.    Objections  to  the  product* should  be  listed, 
but  there,  1s  not  time  for  the  discussions  related  to  values  positions 

« -  ..  ■ 


10  minutes 


1 


X 
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which  could  ensue  from  groups  engaged  in  this  process  1n  actual 
practice.    These  discussions  are  necessary  And  require  careful 
listening,  paraphrasing  and  sharing  of  feelings.    Remember  that  the 
proposed  option  will  involve  peopje  changing  their  normative  behavior 
and  undertaking  a  variety  of  unfamiliar  obligations,  all  of  which  may 
stimulate  defensive  reactions.    This  is  when  the  facilitator's  com- 
munication skills  become  very  important. 

* 

Activity  11     Join  with  paired  team  and  share  30  minutes 

conclusions 

r 

Rationale 

To  share  work  with  paired  team  and  focus  on  the  specific  differences 
in  the  three  products 

Materials:    HANDOUTS  5,  6,  &  7 

Instructional  Strategies 

Review  the  process  which  would  be  used  in  actual  practice  at  this 
point.    That  is,  all  the  checklists  would  be  compared  to  decide  what 
are  the  specific  differences  among  the  three, products  and  between 
the  new  aW^Tie~bTcTpractices.    Then,  a  force  field  analysis  would  be 
developed    to  compare  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  option. 
The  team  could  then  be  surveyed  to  see  if  a  favored  option  is  emerg- 
ing from  the  analysis  at  this  point. 

In  any  case,  teams  should  not  work  in  sessions  which  are  so  long  that 
efficiency  drops.    If  the  group  is  not  ready  to  make  a  decision  after 
all  points  of  view  have  been  hearcl,  it  might  be  wise  to  adjourn  and 
plan  to  reconvene  later  and  try  again  to  reach  consensus. 

Activity  12     Review  of  Bolman  Model 
k  Rationale 

To  reinforce  the  Bolman  Model  and  the  need  to  explicate  assumptions 
and  hidden  agendas 

Materials:    HANDOUT  8,  Bolman.  Model 

Instructional  Strategies 

If  there  is  time,  summarize  how  this  process  fits  into  the  Bolman 
Model.  ,  ' 
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Mos,t  of  this  process  deals  with  the  situation  or  facts  of  what  the 
product  1s,  and  the  strategles^or  how  they  operate.    The  goals  are 
also  easily  discovered.    The  part  which  1s  not  so  explicit  1n  either  - 
the  search  request  or  1n  the  product  samples  1s  the  assumptions.  The 
assumptions  are  dispersed  throughout  the  descriptions  and  may  conflict 
with  the  prospective  userVs  pet  assumptions  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  shared.    Hidden  agendas  emerge,  and  the  facilitator  team,  may  sud- 
denly begin  to  hear  faculty  members  describe  the  nature  of,  the  desired 
solution  in.  completely  different  terms. 

Don't  be  discouraged  when  this  happens.    It  only  means  you  are  getting 
clOSer--closer  both  to  one  another  and  to  a  real  understanding  of  the 
problem  and^  how  to  solve  it. 


SOLUTION  SELECTION: 


•'»  v. 
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Time 
5  minutes 
15  minutes 


A  PROCESS  FOR  MATCHING  THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
SCHEDULE  AND  OVERVIEW 
4*  Activity 
1)   Receive  .overview  of  the  session 


5  minutes 


5  minutes 


5  minutes 


10  minutes 


25  minutes 


2)   Read  through  the  Piney  Bluff  "Request  for JStgSK  ^H02^ 
and  "Desc^l0?  °t       Current  Pi ney  BT uf  f  $P?T1 j  nfl 
Program"  (H03)  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  Piney- " 
Bluff  School,  Its  problems  and  Its  practices. 


3) 


Read  from  the  "Report  to  Piney  Bluff  County  TEC"  (H04) 
prepared  by  ORD:   the  introduction  and  trie  general 
description  of  the  problem  and  solution  as  it  Is  under- 
stood by  ORD  (to  the  top  of  page  3). 


4)   Do  the  school  facilitators  and  ORD  seem  to  be  in  general 
agreement  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  solution? 
(Brief  team  discussion)  0 


Read  the  "Product  Description/ Checklist"  (HQS).  Note 
that  the  second  column  headed  "Practice  Using  Current 
Materials"  was  filled  In  from  Information  contained  in 
Handout  2,  the  "Request  for  Search"  and  Handout  3,  the 
"Description  of  tKe^tUrrent  Piney bluff  Spelling 
Program."   Column  3,  headed  "PrWected ■frrfrctlce  Using 
Product,"  was  filled  In  from  information  contained  in- 


the  third  product  described  1n  the  report  from  ORD  (H04), 
called  "Individualized  Spelling  and  Writing  Patterns  . 
(ISWP). "   Note  the  blanks.    Blanks  Indicate  that  this 
feature  Is  not  pertinent  to  this  product,  and  not 
mentioned  4 n  the  example. 


6) 


7) 


The  purpose  of  this  checklist  Is  to  enable  teachers  to 
discover  what  specif 1  exchanges  may  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  this  product.    Briefly  discuss  the  possible 
outcomes  of  comparing  the  features  of  the  current 
practice  to  a  suggested  solution.    (Team  discussion) 

As  a  team,  choose  either  the  first  product,  called  "Basic 
Spelling"  or  the  second  product,  called  "Michigan  Programmed 
Spelling"  In  the  ORD  report  and  study  the  examples  from  it. 
(Paired  teams  should  study  different  materials  In  order,  to 
report  their  findings  to  one  another* 1 ater- )   Analyze  the 
materials  and  "fill  out  the  checklist,  usltig  Handout  6.  (If 
any  pertinent  part  of  the  checklist  cannot  be  answered,  the 
school  facilitators  should  contact  the  TEC  linker  for  more 
information.)   You  may  wish  to  divide  up  the  work  among  team 
members  to  Insure  that  each  task  Is  done  quickly  but 
adequately.   You  may  also  find  1t  helpful  to  strike  through 
checklist  items  which  are  not  mentioned  In  the  example  and 
therefore  not  pertinent  to  these  materials. 
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10  minutes 


10  minutes 


30  minutes 


8)  When  you  have  finished,  turn  back  to  the  "Request  for 
Search"  (H02)  and  answer  the  questions  <5h  Handout  7. 

9)  Additional  Information  which  1s  needed  relates" to  the 
cost  of  the  option  as  money  for  the  product  and  time 
and/or  money  for  teacher  training.    We  will  not  spend 
time  here  .analyzing  these  factors,  although,  of  course, 
1n  actual  practice  these  are  other  Items  to  be 
considered  1n  feasibility  testing. 

10)  Team  members  share  answers  and  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
whether  or  not  this  product  1s  a  feasible  solution  for 
this  school,  and  what  (1f  'any)  additional  Information 
1s  needed.    When  finished,  Inform  paired  team  you  are 
ready  to  meet  with  them. 

11)  Join  with  paired  team  and  share  conclusions. 

A.  What  are  the  specific  differences  of  the  three 
suggested  products i 

B.  Compare  checklists  on  Handouts  5  wd  6  and  < 
responses  on  Handout  7.    Develop  a  force  field 
analysis  of  each  product  to  find  out  what  are 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a  basis  for 
comparing  all  the  feasible  solutions.  , 


(In  practice,  teams  would  then,  come  to  consensus  on  a 
best  solution  and  .develop  strategies  for  Influencing 
the  faculty  to  try  out  and  use  1t.) 


Closure  12)    Review  the  Bol man  Model  (H08),  particularly  the 

"Assumptions"  section. 


1  ■ "  ■■  n*m'yte,v:# 
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REQUEST  FOR  SEARCH 
PINEY  BLUFF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


.1  . 


School  Facilitator >tn     B.   D.   Summons,  Principal  / 

Janet  Shaplrd,  Reading  Special  if  t 


James  Henderadn,   3rd  Grade  Teacher 


TEC  Linker:     Mary  Folsom 


.  ? 


4 


•I  KIC 


. .  *  "  *  .... 


.V:-* 


•  -•  .  '  ► 


THB  8CH00L  AND  fHE  COMMUNITY  ; 


r :     Fint y  BTuf  f  K 1  awen;c* ry  -;jBttho^  if' «l;  » t  *~» l?.^%W^>v^y H  :*  W .»? 


in  the  Evans  County  Public  School  '  Syattem  and  as  rve • '  * 
from  a  large  ^graphic  area  comprised  primarily  of  a  g  *i  cu 1  tuxaUy  - — --—f 
oriented  people.     Many  of  the  children  must  be  traneported  over 
consldirable  dlatancea  each  day  In  order  to  attend  achool,,  andf 
many >6f  our  students  are  on  a  free  lunch  program.  .  ; 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM       -  >  ,  ft 

Students  at  Plney  Bluff  Elementary  demonstrate  a  failure;. tpr^ 

•  ;  ■  •  „  ..-•#•  ...... 

master  Spelling  skills  and  repeatedly  commit  errors  in  spelling 
In  their  dally  assignment. 

t 

\  r 

STATUS  OF  THE  SITJIAjION 
Pupils 

Family  Charaqte  rWica .     Plney  Bluff  Elemental  School' a  student 
population  consists  of  45t  Black  children,   15%  Hispanic  children 
and  40%  White  children.     The  greater  maJo»i.ty  of  these  students  are 
from. low  Socio-economic  level,  homes  located  In  a  rural  area.  The 


remainder  of  the  students   (about  20%)  are  from  lower  middle  class 

families.'  >a 

Special  Needs  of  Entering  Pupils.     Many  of  the  children  ?cho  enter 
Plney  Bluff  at  the  kindergarten  level  show  numerous  difficulties  in 
language  skills  and  sometime  |eng*ge  in  disruptive  classroom  behavior. 

Test  Scores.     In  the  most  recent  state-wide  testing,  our  students 
acored  .in  the  35  percentile  in  spelling  skills.     The  percentile  icort 
x  in  spelling  skills  for  our  school  have  been  steadily  decreasing  ov*r 

the  past  six  years.  '  f  . 

Other  Measures  oj  Observations.     In  addition  to  poor  ■palling, 
many  of  the  primary  grade     students  demonstrate  poor  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  and  difficulties  in  uslllg.  sound-la^: te r  relationships  in 
-,  spelling  and.  readin;gr 


.     .  .a  ..     .  .  . 


i  ■  K 


gERIC 


/..>v 

V  Ot  h  » if 


^Attributes,  ■   S tuderi**        allv;  g  t*)fp^ee»  t^,^f||^;^.^ 


a  -  general /pattern  'of  poor  motivation  and  inattenfcjon  in  c 
Current  Curriculum  and  Materials 


....       .......  .       ..  : 

Current  Materials,     The  3rd  edition  of  *h«';i5,»tt^^ 

•   •  ;  '■.<'x'.''  ":-l'S:-'  '.v'* '  '.  "  X.'  iV'-?'/^ 

Series  loused  . as  the  basal   text  for  alKgradiiftX^ 

is  intended  to  become  increasingly  more  dif  f.icul t^'ftn :VpTQ^>»iiipf  VV?  ^vlS" 

*  .  •.  •    '  ••  :  \ ...  K  v  ^c^-mm 

through  the  grades/.  x  \  -  >   .v>f'V.  ■  ■  ,.■  -y;^  . ;  ■  v** 

Supplementary  Materials  a     At,  this  \time^t^ 


materials  being  used  with  the  Smith- Jones  serjes 


chers  conduct     "Spelling  Bees1!  which  are  intended  to  #*V*  atudtntP     — V 


extra  practice  in  spelling  skills.  -V^"-''';  '  . 

Difficulties  with  Current  Materials*     the  '  content  ".^f  i:tlli*. 


does  nctt  seem  to  hold  our  students'   interest,   and  many  teachers 
have  complained  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  placement  tea  ting  and 
lack  of  remedial  exercises   ftfr  students.  . 
Teaching  Practices 

Class  Grouping.     Spelling'  is  taught  within  an  entire  class  but 
students  are  grouped  acdordjlng  to  ability.  r     v  .  :  ■ 

Placement  of  Pupils.     Students'   abilities  are  assessed  by  the 

Johnson  Spelling  Inventory  which  is  administered  during  the  first 

S 

week  of  classes  each   fall.      If  a  student  enters  school  after  this 
test  has  been  given,    the  student  is   given  the  standard  Smith-Jonts 
Diagnostic  Test  and  placed  in  e  group  in  which  he  will  receive 

(  *  : 

appropriate  instruction.  t 


.3 


Individual  Teaching.     Each  group  meets  with   the-  teacher  for  a 

—  ' — «  — —  t  ,  . 

total  of  15  ,  minutes  per  day  duriifg  which  time  each  teacher  attempts 
to  help^each  student  as  an  individual  as  well  as' a  member  of  the 


group . 


4  * 
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Helpers ;     During  the  ti^e  the   teacher  is  engaged  with  small 

'  ' 

group  Instruction,   a  teacher's. aide  or  volunteer*  assumes  the 
teacher's  other  clasdroom  duties. 


Diagnosis /Prescription.      Records  of  jtudenfc  performance  are 
kept   for  each  spelling  test   adminis  te  re'a"*Slb  a  group  of  students. 
If  a  student   fails   to  maintain  at   least  a  "C"  average   for  a  grading 
period    (six  weeks)    the  student  is   dropped   to   a   lower  level  spelling 
group.     This  method  is   time   consuming  for  the  teachers,   poses  possi- 
ble  "hurt   feelings"   for  students  who  are   lowered  a   leVel,   and  has 
not  been  shown   to  be , an   effective  means  of  changing  students'  skills 
in  gpell/ng. 

F.lorlda  Assessment.      At   this   time   the  Florida  Assessment  objec- 
~tr±vekS  have   11 1 1  le  ,  r  e  1  a  t  ions  h  ip   to    the   goals    of   the  Smith-Jones 
Spelling  Series. 

Pupil  Promotion" Practices.      Student  who  are  unable   to  achieve 
a  satisfactory   ("C")    level  of  academic  achievement  are  held  back 
in   the  same   grade   for  an  additional  year.      These  students  are  then 
given  remedial  work  (in  areas  where  they  have  shown  particular 
weakness) immediately  when   the  new  academic  year  begins. 

Teacher  Competencies.     Most   teachers  at   Piney  Bluff  have  little 
or  no  experience  wi  th-  d  iagrvos  t  ic  /  pre  s  crip  t  ive  methods.     The  faculty 
recognizes   the  need  for  implementing  a  program  which  will  facili- 
tate any  diagnostic/prescriptive  methods,   and  iKwiiring  to  enter 
whatever  in-service   training  which  may  be  required 
Relations  with  Parents  s 

Volunteers .     There   are   fi"ve  parent  volunteers  who  regularly 
assist  our.  teachers*  and  tight  parent  volunteers  who  occai ionally, 

* 

help.     These  volunteers  aid  the  teachers  by  assuming  general 
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classroom  duties   so   that   the   teacher  may  spend  more   time  in 
specialized   teaching  activities. 

I 

Home  Monitoring.      The   parents   of   moat   o f        r  s t ude n t s  have 
little   regard    for   educaYit>n  beyond    the  basic    3   R's,      Mosjt  parent^ 
seem   to  place   a   greater  emphasis   on   getting   ahead   rather   than  ob- 
taining  a   useful  education. 

Parent  Organization .     We   do  have  Qn  active   PTA  but  parents  who 
are  in   the  organisation   compose  a  very  small  minority  of   thfc  parents 
of   the  community. 
Outside  Assistance 


Deborah   Goodbody>of   Florida   International   University  has  spent 
several   consulting  days   helping  with   the   definition  of  our  problem. 
She  can   also   identify  a  colleague  who  would  be  available   for  con- 
sulting  during   the   later  stage   of   solution  decision. 
Built-in  Limitations 

Limiting   Factors .      The    possible   limitations    to  solving  the 
current   problem   involve    the   lack   of    funds    to  hire   new   teachers  or 
specialists,    and    the   difficulty   In   recruiting  parental   interest  in 
their   children's    school  activities. 

Others.      Other   limitations  may   be    found   In    the  conservative 
nature  of   the   community.      Teaching   the  basic   3   Rfs   is   regarded  as 
the  primary   role   of   a  school   in  Piney   Bluff   and   this   has  made  it 


very   difficult    Co   change  the   curriculum  and   scope   of   our  efforts 

for  many  years  .  ^ 

ESSENTIAL  DECISIONS 

A  number  of  concerned   teachers   brought   the   problem  of  poor 

i 

spelling  skills   in  our  students  to  the  attention  of  the  principal. 
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The   records   of    tho   number   of    tho  a  t  ude  n  I  a  \  who  were   lowered  in 
group    level    for   spelling   deficiencies   and    results   on    the  state- 
wide   tests  were   used   to   confirm   the  existence   of   the  problem. 
SPECIFIC   CHANCES  ?  . 

The   specific    changes    that   we  would    like    in   P  i n e y   Bluff  in- 
clude: / 

j 

l(      Students    in  all   grades   should    increase    their  spelling 
skills,    as    measured   by   standardized  tests, 

2.  Students   will    perform  better   iiv  the   state-wide  testing 
program.  ^ 

3.  Students   shoult}   be   able    to    use    their   spelling   skills  ip. 
other  areas   of   classroom  work. 

4 .  The   spelling   Instruction  should  be   more  individualized. 

5.  /Teachers   should   be   able    to   administer   and   use  diagnostic 
and   prescriptive    tests    to   assess    student   a  bill  tie's  and 
for   placement    in   an    individualized    instructional  Sequence. 

GOALS 

Our  general   go a  Is  arc: 

1.      To   improve    spelling   skills  for  all    of   our  students. 
2„      To  help    students   develop  better   language   skills  and 
enlarge    their   vocabularies    through  more  adequate 
spelling  instruction. 
3.      Tq  help   students    to   use    their   skills    to   spell  words 
that   are  new   to  them. 
NATURE  OF  TH£  SOLUTION  .  * 

The  solution  which  ^iney_J>iff  Elementary  School  would  like 
to   use  should  include   an  u(d i vidualized   instructional  plan  which 
is   easy  to  manage  and  makes  use  of  placement   testing  and  remedial 
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work    for   children  who   art'  having   il  i  r  f  I  r  it  I  t  1  on    In    npelllnR.  The 
materials   should  be   Interesting,    timely/  and  Intended^  to  motivate 
students    to    learn    and    to   demonstrate    the   utility    and  importance 


of   spelling    in    their   everyday  lives 


9 

ERIC 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CURRENT   PINEY   BLUFF  SPELLING  PROGRAM 

J  ■ 

The   Smi th-JoneBr  Spe  1  1  ing   Series   is  designed   to  provide 
each   student  with   a  hardback  hook  with   60   lessons.      Each  lesson 
is   divided    into   five    learning   activities,    each   activity  designed 
to   take    15    to   20  minutes   of    class    time.      A   teacher's  manual 
describes   the" proc/lure    for  each   activity.      A  typical  lesson 
sequence    is   as    foil o w  s : 

Lesson    1:      Teacher    introduces    a    list   of    14    to   24  spelling 
words.      These   words   axo   selected    from   the   Dolch    Basic  Words 
List,    and   are   selected   on    the   basis    of    subject  matter  or 
spelling    pattern.      A  written    paragraph   with  all    of    the  words 
embedded    in    it   Is   provided   to   cue   the  meaning   and  syntax  of 
the   spelling   words.      The    students    read    the   paragraph  (aloud 
in   primary   grades,    silent  ly    in   intermediate  grades)  and 
write    their   s pe 1  1  i n£  wor ^ s    five    to    ten  times.' 

Lesson  2 :  Spelling  words  are  used  in  answering  fill-in-the 
blank  sentence^,  or  questions  pointing  out  special  features 
of    the  word 

Lesson  3:  Practice  test.  •  The  word  list  is  called  out  by  the* 
teacher,    and   the  children   write   the  wirds"  on   a  numbeTedXpaper 

-  v  J 

Lesson  4:      Practice   tests    are   returned   and   pupils  rewrite 

t  :  

and   practice"  spelling    the   missed   words.      Another  exercise 
using    ttve  spelling  words    is  provided  which   tends   to  present 
rules  on  syllabication,   affix  spelling  and  meanings,  and 
siJent  let. tfir  rules. 
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Leas  on   5 :      A   final    test    la   given   in   the   same  manner  as 
the    practice    test.      The   grade   on   this    test    is  recorded. 
No   further    instruction   on  missed  words    is   giveh,    and  the 
entile  j£  r  o  i*j>   proceeds   to   the   next  lesson. 

The   Johnson   Spelling   Inventory   is   administered   to  all 

students   at    the   beginning   of   the   school   year.      Using  the 

information   from   the    inventory   each   student    is   placed  invthe 

low,    middle    or    high   ability   group    in   his   grade.  Teachers 

assess   which  basal    text    (1-6)    is    to   be   used  by   the  group. 

fourth  grade   class   typically   has   a    low  group   using   the  first 

level    speller,    a  middle   group  using   a   third   level  speller/ 

and   a   high   g,roup   using   the    fourth    level    speller.      Because  of 

the  many    lessons   provided    in   each    level's   basal   text,    no  high 

i 

g  r  o  u  p   p  rococds    to   n   higher    level  text. 


/ 
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September  29,  ]977 


Report  to 

Piney  Bluff  County  Teacher  Education  Center 
fHary  Folson,   Linker)  - 
on 

Request    for  Search,   Piney  Bluff 
Elementary  School 
Prepared  by:     Options  from  R&D,  Educational 

R&D  Utilization  Project 
'  Robert  M.   Gagne ,  Director 

John  Moscicki,  Margaret  Dyreson 


lot roduc t  ion 

We  understand    the  problem  identified  by  the  Piney  Bluff 
Elementary  School   to  include   these  basic   factors:  students 
fail  to  adequately  master  spelling  skills,   students  continuously 
make  spelling  errors  in  their  daily  assignments,   and  students 
perform  below  average   in  spelling  on  statewide  testing. 

v 

Our  search  has  examined  a  number  of  solutions  toujour 
problem  Involving  spelling  abilities   in  the  students  at\Piney 
Bluff  Elementary  School.     As  we  have  previously  stated,   we  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  efficacy  of  the  solutions  we 
report.     We  feel  that   the  approaches  described   in  a  subsequent 
section  of  this  report  are  effective  programs;   should  we  receive 
information  about  additional  possible  solutions  to  your  problem's, 
we  will  report   them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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We   hoi  love    that   Linkers   and   School.   Facilitators   will  need 
to   devote  a   good    deal   of    their   attention,  to   the   following:  (a) 
examining   in  detail    how   closely    the    goals    of    the  product  under, 
consideration   match    those   of    the    identified   problem;    and    (b)  ^ 
seeking   aid   and   consultative   assistance    from   schools  which 
serve    as    demonstration    centers,    from   DOE    consultants,  and 
from  knowledgeable   university  personnel. 
Genera  1 

Before   describing   specific    R   &   D   products,    we    think    it  de- 
sirable   to    report   a    couple    of   general    research    findings  concern- 
ing  instruction    in   basic    skills  areas. 

Studies  of   "what  makes   a   difference"   in   the  achievement  of 
basic  skills   In    the   elementary   school    reach   conclusions  having 
substantial    consensus    in    the   educational    research  community. 
The    factors    in    the   classroom   setting  which   are   positively  re- 
lated   to   achievement    are    (1)    n    complex  which   may   be  named 
academic;  .engaged  ...Ujiic ,    defined    as    the   amount    of    time  pupils 

spend   In  active    learning  of    the   subject    (reading  and  arithmetic) ; 
S 

and    (2)    a   second    complex   called    direct    teaching.      The    latter  in- 
cludes   the    factors   of    teacher   determination   of   objectives  and 
sequence,    frequent    teacher   monitoring   and   assessment    of  student 
progress,    and    others   of   a    related   nature..    In   such  classrooms, 
teachers   are   both   encouraging   and   demanding."     Specific  programs 
which   encourage   and    facilitate    teacher   and   student  activities 
reflecting    these    positive    factors   are    more    likely    to   be  success- 
ful   than   those  which  do   not    include    these    factors.      It   is  also 
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likely   that    the  experience  of  success   bjf  students  vil%id  in 
the  establishment    of    positive   attitudes    toward   school  work. 
Some  Options   from  Refte_arch_  _nnd  Jj^lQ^mont 

The  nature   of    the  solution   you  have   described  involves 
three   aspects:      an    individualized    and   manageable    spelling  pro- 
gram,   the   use   of   placement    tests   or   tes t-s t udy- te s t  procedures, 
and   a   program  which   is    relevant   and  interesting  which  will  help 
to   motivate   students.      The    solutions   we   have   selected   and  de- 
scribed  are   directed   towards    these    three  characteristics. 

]^ojy:aras_J[^  % 

1.  BASIC  SPELLING.      This   is    a   very   carefully  structured 
program  which   strongly   emphasizes    the   relation  of 
sound   and   symbol,    letter   patterns    that   spell  sound 
patterns,    and    letter  patterns    that  spell   various  forms 
of  words.      Basic   Spelling  makes   extensive   use  of 
placement    and    assessment    testing,    individualized  and 
other    forms   of   instruction,    multi-sensory  learning 
strategies,    and  attractive  materials    designed  to 
capture    the   student's    interest   in   spelling,  teaching 
the  use  of  spelling  in  general  school  work.  Basic 
Spelling  has   been   extensively    field    tested   and  demon- 
strated as    an   effective   instructional  system. 

2.  MICHIGAN   PROGRAMMED  SPELLING.      Michigan  Programmed 
Spelling  is   an  instructional  program  which   can  be 
used    for  students,  in    first   grade    through 'col lege . 
The  use  of  individualized  or  small  group  instruction 
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la   made   possible    through;  the   self-paced  workbooks 
and  exercise's   as   well    as    the   use-  of 'audio  cassettes 
which   serve  -each    learner's   particular   pace  and 
ability.      Diagnostic   and  placement    testing  are 
utilized   to   determine    the  entry    level   of  students 
as  well    as   each   student's   indlvidtitl  needs.  Extensive 
practice   of  useful-applications   of   the  spelling  words 
through   sentences,    crossword  puzzles,    and  other 
exercises   is   included    in    the   design  of   the  program, 
to  help   students   develop   versatility  with  spelling 
and  word  use.      This  program  has  been   tested  in  actual 
classrooms    and   has   been    demonstrated    to   be.  an  effec- 
tive  instructional  program. 

INDIVIDUALIZE   SPELLING  AND  WRITING  PATTERN S  (ISWP). 
This. product    is    an    instructional  program  which  utilizes 
placement    testing  and  pretesting  of  students   to  enter 
individualized   or    small    group   instruction.  Management, 
of   the    instruction   is    assisted   by   audio   cassette  for 
a, eh   student    throughout-  the   program, * atfd   the  . upper 
levels   of    the   program  have    diagnostic  tests   on  audio 
cassettes.      By    focusing   on   each   student's  particular 
learning  problems    in   spelling  and  word   usage,  ISWP 
attempts    to   provide    the   best  instruction  possible 
for  each   student.      ISWP   has   been   developed   and  field 
tested   In   accord  with   the  National   Institute.,  of 
Education's  guidelines. 
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BASIC  SPELLING 


/ 


to 


Available   from:      J.    B.    Lippencott  Company 

Educational  Publishing  Division 
Department  RT  177 
->  Eaa»t  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,   PA  19195 
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General  Introduction 


BASIC  -SPELLING,  Revised  Edition,  is  a  spelling  scries  of  eight  book*, 
A*H,  for  the  primary,  and  intermediate  grades.  In  addition,  two  other  books  I 
and  J  are  available  for  siudcnts.who  show  advanced  ability  to  spell,  and/or, 
grade  9,  It  may  be  used  in  a  graded  or  non-graded  program"  liASJC  SPELLING 
is  a  carefully  structured  program  that  places  stronn  emphasis  on: 

•  the  relation  of  sound  and  symbol  in  our  language; 

•  the  patterns  of  lettersMhat' spell  sound  patterns; 

•  the  letter  patterns  thai  spell  inflected,  derived,  contracjed,  abbreviated , 
and  compounded  forms  of  wWd^.  >: 

Its  objective  is  to  help  each  child  renetThis  optimum  level  of  ability  in  spelling 
words  correctly,  to  learn  how  to  study  words  effectively,  and  to  develop  an 
understanding  and  love  of  our  language.  It  provides  maximum  opportunity  for 
each  pupil  to  meet  his/her  own  spelling  needs  and  interests.  * 

It  provides  for  each  pupil  by  ollei  ing. 

•  varied  plans  and  options  that  arc  designed  to  fit  the  different  abilities  and 
learning  styles  of  children  and  the  different  teaching  styles  of  teachers; 

•  many  strategics  for  learning  that  are  multi-sensory  and  multi-cognitive; 

•  a  complete  testing  program  for  placing,  diagnosing  and  assessing  stu- 
dents; , 

•  step  by-step  sequencing  that  permits  independent  or  self-dependent 

progress; 

...   "  •  activities  that  make  spelling  part  of  the  pupil's'  total  language  arts  growth. 

Its  seope  and  sequence  derive  front  the  alphabetic  principle:  Letters  Jtcprc-" 
sent  Sounds,  or  Letter  Patterns  Spell  Sound  Patterns. 

This  alphabetic  principle  has  seven  major  concepts  that  tlow  from  it  to  form 
the  Conceptual  System  asrindicntcd  in  the  chart  on  page  I. 

In  turn,  each  of  these  seven  nuijor  concepts  is  divided  into  sub-concepts, 
sub-subconcepts.  <•*<•.,  comprising  as  a  total  the  alphabetic  system  of  spelling. 
They  all  serve  as  foci  of  the  fifty  spelling  units  in  this  series.* 

In  the  systems  approach  to  spelling,  each  concept  or  its  subsidiaries  is 
introduced  and  then  developed  in  a  spiral  fashion  in  the  rest  of  the  spelling 
series.  The  students  proceed  from  simple  to  more  complex  patterns,  the  chnTt 
below  shows  where  each  concept  is  included  and  the  emphasis  given  to  the 
concept  in  each  book  throughout  the  series. 

The  selection  of  worth  is  based  upon  the  ranged  studies  of  such  researchers 
as  Ayrcs.  Horn.  Wise,  Fitzgerald,  Breed,  belts.  Dolch,  Greene.  RinslanU, 
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SPELLING  INSTP  T 


)  Basic  Spelling 


BASrC  SPELLING  DOOK 


A 
M 

R 

c 

D. 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

i 

j 

f?-iu.| 

E 

y 

m 

□ 

1 — 1 

u 

m 

M 

n 

m 

rn 

Vim  i*l 

□ 

ra 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

010 

M 

MM, 

m 

11 

m 

□ 

m 

M 

m 

m 

m 

i 

□ 

□ 

m 

m 

y 

□ 

□ 

□ 

M 

m 

m 

0 

Greatly  Emphasized.  . 
HI  Moderately  Emphasized".  [2]  Somewhat  Emphasized 

Conceptual  System 

1.  In  patterns,  single  letters  and  letter  teams  spell  soundb 

2.  In  patterns,  different  single  letters  and.  let  tor  teams 
spell  the"  same  sounfls 

3.  In  patterns,  the  same  single  letters  and  letter  teams 
speirdifferent  sounds. 

4. 1 rf  patterns,  some  single  letters  and  letter  teams 
no  longer  spell  sounds 

5.  In  patterns,  single  letters  and  letter  teams  spell 
sounds  lhat  we  add  onto  word*. 

6.  Patterns  are  shortened,  lengthened,  combined 
and  capitalized,. 

7.  More  than  one  letter  pattern  makes  up  words  of  more  " 
than  one  syllable. 


i   I  V       o'gC-  Uf' i,mI  F,y'  nnd  tu,Ujti*>™l  research  by  Moore,  Hodges- 
i,ml  Carv.n-1  raBcr.  The  latter  researchers  rnlsed  their  stndie  on  t  W 

0  the  former  researches.  Of  special  interest  is  the  work  of  H.  A  Greene  as 
slum,.  ,.n  Ihc  AW  /<„,,,  ,s>,////fA.  W,  (Bureau  of  Education"  Rese  ,  ch  n 
Serv.ce.  Un.vers.ly  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City),  who  wanted  to  develop 
.M  ol  words  ,ha.  would  give  practical  assistance  to  the  elementary  school 
Vacher  ,n  teaching  spelling.  In  advancing  Ashbaugh's  lava  S^Sca  ^ 

J  t  S",CV°d  ,,S|  01 VVOrds  of  hi«h  sod:''  "Ncfulncss.  The  s:.m- 
n     U  °  VCM  1  ,C  ,0VC|  tf^cully  *«  done  with  some  230  00 

—  -te  !P  -I,-  United  Strand 

I  he  grouping  of  words  is  based  upon  the  research  work  of  such  lineuists  ,s 
ffl  »'*H.»l.eM,  Hlock-Hernard-Tragcr.  Nida,  Clark  II  ZJn 
-    I   .^compute,  research  done  by  Hodges-Kudorf  and  Garvin-Tragu     ro  P 
l)okdi  xl'1  h/     Sw  °i'r'i  |C  w,01  ^  °'  ;,PPliers  of  linguistic  research,  suduis  lirexd 
l,,ll,rc,h'  Dc  Bwr-  Strickland,  and  Fumes*  ' 
1  fMC  SI  l-.I.LING.  vvo.d.s  are  group^  •  according  to: 

•  then  usefulness  in  children's  writing;  x 

•  the  pallet  ns  of  letters  that  spell  sound  patterns 

,.tnd  compounded  (onus  of  words 
Such  high  bequency  and  h.gbly  useful  words  as  a.  the.  and.  b..l.  h,  „„  who 
l  ir  '  ,7"S-         «PP««  '»  Ac  early  books  in  conjunction  with  *  oids  of 
a  ula  spell.ng  patterns.  For  example,  nx  Book  A.  an  appears  w.ih  „„ 
IhoU   ulu,  whenandwhyarewitho.herwords 
■}T       U,M,W  a,c  w,,h  0,hcr  Wl1,ds  ending  with  cr 
■     I  he  words ...  each  lesson  are  grouped  to  develop  a  sub-concept  of  the  seven 
major  concepts  hach  set  of  five  lessons,  a  unit,  develops  on   of  he  even 

cevsful  spdlm  "  "     «CnC,a,,Z,n«  Unj,s  he  effective,  suc- 

system  ;^r.^st°f,hC  SCrk,S  if,lhtt'  trailing  patterns  of  the  alphabetic 
S  t  W  maj°'  C°,,CCP,S  on  p;,ge  '>  111  «raJu»"y  hitlicrand  more 
.r!  P  .  ,.  ^  V°,c  eommon  n  spelling  pattern  and  the  broader  its 
appl.cal.on  the  more  Ireuueutly  it  appears  in  the  series  .  ' 

the  graph  on  (his  page  illustrates  the  movement  through  the  books  from 
wo  ds  o  Inmre-common  to  less-common  sound-letter  eorre-sponde  e  o" 
morels  ol  more-common,  to  less-common  structure 

I  Ihc  graph  shows  that  Ib.oks  A  I)  C  I) cXmeenlr.'rtq  heavily  on  sound  letter* 
correspondence  (Major  Concepts  1.2.  3.  4>;lvi,h  gnlal  b*£^!l£ 

1  ■  •  '  *' 

I......  a  „.  ,,hcpi  ,  ,,,,,   -|hii  »™  "  Ml  IM.  I  I.  .,n,w,K.MU  h.  

v.  -k *.»-«../.  ....     .mi.,,  „  „„  u      ^  H  (d 


SPELLING   INSTRbv^.  *.'I0 


[KC"1"""  mCm'  CSPCCii"'y  ,,wse'«f»«-  ««  «h«  l»PiU  in 
Mrucuuai  pattc. ns  (Majoi  Concepts  S  f>  7) 

7»  »,?  k  "  1' ' J  lCi;nccm,i,U''  !»^v»ly  on  s'.ru'ctu.al  patterns  (M;yo.  C  oncepts  s  f) 

are;fs;:c2^ 


* 


tf 


Major 
Conoopts 


1,2,^4 


Level  1 
ABC 


I 
I 

D  !  E 


Level  2 


I 
i 


Level  3 
H       I  j 


"MiiiuiiTTTrmrrTTT 

SOUND-LETTER  CORRESPONDENCE 
1  I 
I 


l: 


STRUCTURE 


Mtijor 
Concepts 
•  5,6,7 


wmiI'm  ?!'5"niZ"!¥,n  "l  U  ,,,M,k  is",;U  °,T,VC  "m,s-  C8,ch  "»maininB  five  lessons 
S  if  3« '  ",C  ,WCn,y  r,VC  ltfsww       Hvc  reviews  in  each  book,  a 

Bach  unit  is  headed  by  a  concept,  show,,  j„  |H,UI  pint;  lor  example  in  book 
B.  Unit  3  reads:  Unit  3:  Letter  Teams  Spell  Consonant  Sounds. 

1  he  organization  of  a  Unit  is  lhat  ol  five  lessons  h  ill.  a  .  evieu  .  I:ach  lesson  in 
•  unit  aims  a  the  concept  of  the  anil.  For  example,  in  hook  II.  h  i,  v 
teams  Spell  Consonant  Sounds  • 

Less/on  1 1  Patterns  with  .v/i  team 

Lesson  12  Patterns  with  u/»  team 

Lesson  13  Patterns  with  //.  icam>* 

Lesson  14  Patterns  with  twin  teams 

Lesson  15  Patterns  with  ,  /i  team 

Review 


The  oigani/alion  of ;»  lesson  is  lhal  of  ihtcc  lists  of  word*  and  color-coded 
iiehviticv  There  is  a  Navic  KM,  an  Kxtemkd  KM.  uiul  a  Slurred  KM. 

lor  example .  Iliwk  U.  l.ev»on  1 1 .  Patterns  with  lliv  \\\  learn.  The  little  KM  is: 

sheep  slinpc  "  Hsh 

shop    ■  sluill  clisli  wish 

The  l-M  ended  List  in  ;m  orange  color-coded  section.  In  doing  the  activities, 
pupils  Jo\ clop  the  hsj  of  Intended  words,  l  or  example,  in  Book  B,  lesson  1 1. 
llk^  develop  the  lisl  of: 

shell       shnp>       dishes  wishes 

All  iMendcd  List  woi ils  sire  ol  the  same  pattern  as  the  Basic  List,  bill  are 
ciihci  new  pattern  woids  or  inflected,  derived,  compounded,  conn  acted,  ab- 
hcv  i.iU'd  bums  ol  pattern  words.  In  general,  the  Intended  List  is  more  difficult 
to  spell  1 1 1 .in  the  Basic  l  ist. 

I  he  sisirrnl  l  ist  is  in  an  oiange  box  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  Although  these 
Suned  uouK  .tie  ot  the  same  pattern  as  the  Basic  and  Intended  Lists,  ll>ey  are 
the  moNi  ihllicuh  wonts  to  spell  in  the  lesson  for  example,  in  Hook  B,  1  esson 
M,  the  Starred  I  isl  is: 

shepherd       shopping  fisherman 

each  lesson  there  are  <»/mv.  in/.  puvph\  blue  •  yellow  and  orange  sections. 
(NO  M.;  ///  Hook  At  thete  are  only  olive,  in"/,  unit  orange  sections. )  The  colors 
ai e  codes  to  these  kinds  of  activities; 

olive:      Meet,  classify  and  wiilc  the  basic  List  words.  . 
n\l        Use  the  basic  1  ist  woids  with  picluies,  definitions,  synonynjs, 
antonyms,  pronunciations,  or  to  complete  phiases,  sentences  or 
a  story. 

/»/.//'/<•:   Develop  diclionaiy  skills. 

blue:      I  earn  about  the  history  and  nature  of  language. 

>r//tMV;.  r  Practice  hai\d\wilin£  and  take,  a  test^    ^  

mn/iei"  Make  an  lixteiuled  List  of  words.  f 
\ianetl:  Spell  challenging  words. 

Ke\  lew 

I  he  iMgum/Wion  of  the  Review  is: 

•  a  review  of  handwriting  activities 

•  a  review  ol  pie  basic  list  words 

•  a  review  ol  "spelling  demons*4 

  ' '  1  ~  .- 

NO  Hi:  These  revievys  are  color-coded  green.  - 
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Otlier  hook  contents: 

•  How  To  Study  Your  Word* (Learning  Strategies)  Beginning  of  Books  A«J 

•  Diagnostic  Lessons  (for  diagnosis  of  strengths  and  weaknesses)  Begin* 
ning  of  Books  A-E  (Book  A  has  a  Diagnostic  l  esson  before  each  unit) 

•  Language  Arts  Projects 

Alter  each  review  in  Books  B-J 
0  •  Dictionary 

l-nd  of  Books  A-J  (Book  A  has  an  alphabet  dictionary;  Book  !|  has  a 
picture  dictionary)  %  ™ 

•  Special  Handwriting  Activities,  manuscript  ami  cursive  following  reviews 
and. language  arts  projects,  Books  \\  C 

•  Handwriting  Models 

Beginning  of  each  lesson,  Book  A;  Yellow  sections  of  Books  B-J;  In  the 

back  of  nil  Books  i 

y  . 

testing  * 

t  he  testing  program  is  on-going  and  comprehensive.  Book  A  contains  tests 

after  units  2,  3,  4,  and  5  that  includeMhc  writing  of  list  words  mid  dictation 

sentences.     .  y 

Books  B-J  contain  th/se  five  kinds  of  tests: 

Book  I  est  /  }  a. 

At  the  beginnin/dlhc  Teacher  Directions  is  a  lost  ot  50  words,  made  up  <)l 
the  two  most  difficult  words  in  each  of  the  25  lessons,  as  determined  by 
Greene's  The  Ne\v  Iowa  Spellina  Settle. 

1 1  is  designed: 

•  as  a  pre-  and  post-test  for  the  Book; 

•  as  a  placement  test  for  pupils~if  you  decide  to  use  the  Books  in  an 
Ungraded  organizational  pattern. 

Dlagnostie  Kesson  Test  '  «  . 

At.  the  beginning  of  student  Hooks  B-F  is  a  Diagnostic  l  esson  lcst.*ltis 
designed  as  ;i  diagnoslre  lest  to  determine* students'  strengths  am*  weaknesses 
in  spelling  hnsie  consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  ' 

*  Al 


NOTE:  Book  A  has  such  a  lest  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit.  Ructi  is 
c'lesigned  to  determine  students'  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  discriminat- 
ing among  consonant  and  vowel  sounds,  whose  spellings  are  introduced 
in  the  unit. 
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Unit  l  i  e- '  i. sis 

In  the  Teacher  Directions,  nt  the  beginning  preach  Unit  is  n  test  of  10  word*, 
comprised  of  the  two  most  dillktill  words  in  etch  of  the  5  lessons  of  th;it  Unit 
as  determined  b%  Greene's  7/»c  Mmv  /ohvi  Spelling  Scale. 

It  is  designed: 

•  as  a  pic-test  for  the  Unit; 

•  as  a  placement  lest  for  pupils— if  you  plan  to  place  children  in  different 
groups  with  dillerenl  plans  of  study. 

Unit  rust-Tests 

In  the  Teacher  Directions,  following  the  Unit  KeyicwTs  ;i  test  of  20  words, 
eonipiised  of  Hie  fhnr  most  dill'icnlt  woids  in.each  of  the  5  lessons  of  that  Unit, 
as  delei  mined  by  (ucene's  I  he  New  Iowa  S/u'lliny:  Scale,  plu.s  lour  additional 
woids  fioni  the  lAundid  List 

Lesson  I'ost-Tc.sis 

In  Ihe  Teacher  Directions  foi  vach  lesson,  llicir  aic  tests  lor  the  Basic, 
I  xli  iulvil,  and  Sl  u  t  t  il  l  is!  Words. 

Tuithiug  Options 

I  caching  options  tuc  available  as  dictated  by  the  teaching  style  ol  the  teacher 
ami  Ihc  leaning  si  vies  ol  I  he  Icaincis 

1  I  ho  euliie  class  ma>  he  in  Ihe  same  lesson,  iloi/i^  all  (he  activities, 
acinuung  skills  accoiding  lo  each  peison's  ability. 

2  Other  options  lo  personali/e  <iudividiuli/c)  BASIC  SIM-I  LING  arc 
available  lluough  its  Testing  hogiain  and  Color -Voding 

a.  I  01  a  leaching  st>k  thai  calls  foi  learners  lobe  in  llie  same  Hook,  in 
the  same  lesson.  01  in  two  or  moie  dillerenl  groups,  doing  dilfcicnl 
activities;  the  I'hil  Prc-Tcst  may  he  used  lo  place  pupils  into  any  one 
of  these  mMnieiion.il  plans; 

,  Basic  Plan:  Do  olive,  red  and  Yclltfw  sections. 

IMentktl  Plan:  \)ored  .orange  (nor  Starred)  and  yellow  seel  ions. 

Starred  Plan:  Do  red,  orange  (includini*  Starred)  and  yellow 

1  sections. 


NOTli:  Purple  and  blue  section's  may  be  used  in  any  and  all  plans, 
i  **  *  ■  —  — ' 

b.  For  a  teaching  style  that  calls  for  learners  to  be  in  different  Books; 
the  Hook  Test  may  be  used  to  place  students.  For  example: 
•  If  students  take  the  Book  C  test  and  yet  10  or  less  furred,  they 
could  be  placed  in  Hook  B.       ,  ,     v     ,  ' 
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•  If  they  set  1 1  to  40  correct,  they  could  he  placed  in  Hook  C 

•  If  they  eel  -II  lo  50  correct,  they  could  he  placed  iii  Uuok  I). 

c.  For  a  teaching  style  that  calls  for  learners  to  he  in  different  Hooks 
and  in  different  IMaijs  the  Ihiok  list  and  the  Unit  Pic-  lists  c.,n  he 
used  together  to  place  students. 

\ 

Learning  Strategics 

Learning  Strategic*  in  BASIC  SPELLING  are  in  keeping  with  the  two 
.research  studies  by  David  Kusscll,  spaced  22  years  apart ,  which  confirmed  tint 
good  spellers  use  many  I  caning  Strategies  in  spelling,  whereas  pool  spsllus 
use  one  01  just  a  few  stialcgic.s.  Researchers  such  as  Aauui.  Hum.  Iladscll, 
Hanmun.  Johnson.  Manna.  Kudoif  and  Hodges  also  point  to  the  many  kai  umg 
strategics  that  good  spelleis  use.* 

At  Ihe  beginning  of  each  B*ok.  following  the  Table  ol  Contents,  is  a  list  of  the 
Learning  Strategies  used  to  help  pupils  learn  How  To  Stud)  Your  Words  I  Ins 
section  is  a  summaiy  ol  the  I  .earning  Slialcgies  used  within  the  k  ssons  ol  the 
icspeclive  books.  As  the  complexity  ul  the  woids  inci eases, and  as  t|K-  students 
need  them,  the  numhci  of  Learning  Slialcgies  incicases 

I  he  (>  Learning  Slialcgies  in  Uuok  A  aie  included  in  Hook  II;  and  U  mou  aic 
added  in  Hook  II.  making  a  total  of  12  I  i-aiuing  Slialegies  in  Hook  II  \\  hat  is 
used  in  one  book,  is  included  in  Ihe  succeeding  book,  and  then  added  lo 


NO  I  I-.:  All  Learning  Strategies  thai  aie  shown  at  the  beginning  ol  each 
Hook  in  Mini  To  Study  Your  W  ords  aic  contained  within  Ihe  .kUMIicsoI 
the  lessons  that  each  child  dues.  .  , 


fhese  Learning  Stiidegies  can  be  used  b\  pupils  as  the)  stud)  then  \anvMis 
list  words:  ami  can  also  be  used  as  i emediadug  pioccdures  alter  a  test 

I  he  I  cacher  Ducctions  in  Hook  fl  conlaiu'Keniedial  Activ  ities  lor  pupils  to 
use  w  ith  missed  lest  wouls.  I  lie)  alsoumtauneleieuces  loeailiei  Itooks  ami 
lessons  that  can  be  used  at  a  less  dilficull  le\el  lor  those  students  v  ho  mo1' 
additional  help.  Remedial  Aclmlies  pi  1111.11  ilv  make  use  of  1  eai  mug  Mialcgu-s 
which  can  be  gioupeil  undei  fom  headings. 

•  Studying  Sound  I  eltei  Relationships 

•  Studying  Structural  Dements  ,  *   '  - 

•  Using  Memory  Devices  ' 

•  Learning  About  Language  •  ' 

Other  Language  Arts  •  ' 

Other  Language  Arts  are  included  in  BASIC*  SIM-LI  IN(i.  Although  the 
correct  sequencing  of  letters  to  spell  word  sounds  is  the  pinuaiy  emphasis. 

■I.H  ll.hhll.lll.il  llth.l  ill.  lhi»ll..|.HllllMUN.i||...H|.,l,«||.«.,.|    |H  II.  .  *  |  i   S,  ,   ,llt|„  Ulll  ,  ■» 

m  It  ASH  M'llllM.  .u  Hi.  -f.Mfi.mu/.   iy  in  t  .  V 
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nhci  .nts  of  language  aie  included  as  adjuncts  iiiul  secondary  emphases.  They 
ucludc  handwiiiyii: .  </n  ttoihnv  \UU\*  'listening,  .speaking*  reading,  writing. 
n»/</  imc -iinmi;,  nutate  and  \tnutute  «>/  language,  and  language 'pnyvch  9 
otuhiuing  ini?ny  of  the  language  ai.ls* 

Until  w  riling 

I  Ik*  cIc. ii  wiiling  of  hot  h  upper  and  loWor  case  letters,  in  manuscript  and 
nt\i\i'  l*» m\  is  .in  essential  aspect  of  spelling.  In  BASIC  SPELLING,  the 
Niiiikni  sees  how  to  lot  in  letters  ele.nly  and  piaeliees  their  formation.  Pupils 
:ue  myeil  to  wi  He  eleaily  as  a  «t>i//f<\v. 

•  Models  ol  letter  formation  aie  in  the  hack  of  all  hooks. 

li.uini».  punting  in  uppiM^aud  lowercase  the  2f>  letters  of  the  alphabet 
I  Hook  A  i>/nv  section)  *  - 

•  h.uin^  ami  punting  list  woids  (Books  A,  H  «>//V<«  section) 

•  1 1  ,k  iii^  .mil  pi  mlingtn  si  lettei  s ol  list  woids  (Books  A.  IL  Cred  section) 

•  ri.uticing  eleai  printing  of  lettei s  separately  and  as  parts  of  words 
lUooks  II.  C  vtlLiu  section) 

•  I  i.k  ing  jjiinl  willing  letters  and  wouls  cuisively  (Book  C.  Lesson  14. 
\i  //.mi  section) 

•  Using  list  wouls  as  models  for  cursive  wilting  (Book  l\  Lesson  16,  IT, 
.uul  Hooks  I)  I) 

•  li.iuug  and  wiitmg  lower  and  tippet  case  manuscript  letters  (Book  H, 
\ t  //i in  sections  follow ing  each  leview) 

•  I  i.k  inj.*  and  w  iituig  lower  and  upper  case  manuscript  and  cursive  letters, 
.uul  using  capital  lettei  conventions  (Book  Ct  yellow  sections  following 
each  icview )  • 

•  Maintaining  cursive  and  manuscript  hnndwiiling  skills  (Books  I)  J) 

•  Kcvicwtng  manuscii|M  and  cursive  handwriting  skills  (Books  I  and  J, 
i c \  icw  section — green) 


NO  1 1  Ousive  handwriting  is  optional  and  may  he  introduced  in  either 
Book  C  oi  l). 


Dhilnnar)  Activities 

Oiclionary  activities  are  in  [he  purple  sections  of  each  lesson  in  Books  B-H. 
horn  rhe  wining  of  the  alphabet  in  sequence  at  the  end  of  Book  A,  through  the 
leliihncss  activities  in  Book  B,  and  continuing  on  from  beginning  dictionary 
woik  in  Hooks  ('  and  1).  to  intermediate  dictionary  work  in  Books  U-G,  and 
advanced  dictionary  woik  in  Books  1 1- J,  the  pupils  follow  a  sequential  program 
of  diction.ii y  skills. 

•  M«n  •  limit  r  vi»n%»»#  UfH  *4  Oiltri  I  .Hi||tt.tgf  AH*.  **c  'he  MuliifUiU  t  pp  ?J  14. 
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BASIC  SPELLING  uses  the  Thorndike-Hnmharl  system  of  dictionary  ar- 
rangement and  symbols.  The  activities  locus  primarily  on  the  use  of  the  dictio- 
nary provided  in  each  pupil's  book.  Some  activities  direct  the  students  to  use 
the  classroom  dictionary;  others  encourage  them  lo  make  dictionaries  of  their 
own.  lit  the  later  hooks,  they  explore  the  differences  among  diclionaiics  liom 
^iill'ci cnt  publishers. 

Proofspclllng 

l  o  check  one's  spelling  or  to  "prove"  one's  spelling  is  important  to  spelling 
behavior  and  is  a  skill  distinct  from  the  act  of  spelling  itself.  This  scries  presents 
the  development  of  this  skill  in  four  ways: 

1.  Pupils*  rewrite  sentences,  stories ^  or  poems, containing  spelling  mis- 
takes. These  activities  occur  in  l  anguage  Arts  Piojects  following  each 
review  in  Books  B-J. 

2.  Pupils  t^ieck  (prove)  their  own  Qrsl^spelling  of  words  against  the  list 
words. 

3.  Pupils  check  thbb  own  test  papers  of  spelling  accuracy  and  analy/e'my 
spelling  mistakes  they  made,  underlining  letters  correctly  spelled,  cii  - 
cling  letters  incorrectly  spelled.  ^ 

4.  SAunc  pupils  (those  who  wish  to)  write  thWr  own  proofspclling  sen- 
tences and  exchange  them  for  correction  f 

Language  Projects 

Becauselchildien  have  varied  interest  in  and  abilities  with  language,  many 
kinds  of  language  projects  are  incorporated  into  a  section  following  each  review 
in  Books  H-J.  They  do  research  projects  with  language,  write  poetry  and 
stories,  writie  compositions,  work  with  loots,  collect  word  histories,  etc.  (See 
Rationale,  rip.  31-34,  for  a  complete  outline  of  these  language  projects  ) 

Additional  Activities 

The  Rationale ,  pages  23,  24,  30  and  31  illustrate  the  use  of  listening ,  speak- 
ing ,  reading ,  Writing ,  understanding  and  using  language ,  word  meanings ,  and 
the  nature  and  structure  of  language  as  parts  of  this  spelling  program.  Their 
inclusion  stresses  the  interrelationships  among  the  arts  of  language,  and  the 
need  to  involve  students  in  the  language  arts  related  to  the  spelling  process. 

Supplementary  Materials 

There  are  fifty  Duplicating  Masters  for  each  Book  A-J,  Two  duplicating 
masters  accompany  each  lesson. 

Because  some  pupils  need  more  activities  than  the  space  of  a  hook  will  allow, 
one  duplicating  master  per  lesson  gives  students  more  practice  with  the  Hasic 
list  words,  -  1 


Hccmisc  some  pupils  find  spelling  comparatively  easy  and  can  do  nunc 
challenging  activities,  one  duplicating  master  per  lesson  offcis  Ihcsc  pupils 
oppoi  tunnies  to  woik  vviih  the  Stalled  woids  and  lo  do  extended  work  that 
conliihutcs  to  their  understanding  and  use  of  words,  as  well  as  their  spelling  of 
them 


AVAII.ABLK  FROM: 

J  .  B  .  LI  V V K N C 0  T T  COMPANY 
K  d  u  rati  o  n  a  1    P  u  I)  I  1  s  h  i  n  k 

Division 
Do  part  mo  nt    RT    1  7  7 
L  a st    Wiisli  I  ngt  n  n    S  q  u a  r  v 
I'll  t  1  ado  1  ph  i  a  ,    I1  A    1  ()  1  9  S 
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The  pupil  spelling. record  or  Contract  Can!  provides  a  means  for  the  pupils  lu 
keep  abreast  of  theii  progress  in  tests,  to  check  the  plan  and  loloi-codiJ 
activities  they  arc  to  do,  to  write  words  they  must  woik  on  and  lo  cuumeialc  the 
Learning  Strategics  they  will  use  for  spelling  mastery  of  missed  winds  In 
addition,  these  pupil  spelling  recoids  aie  a  handy  icfcicnce  dining  paicnt- 
teacher  conferences. 
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Teacher  Directions 
I.e. won  16:  Whys  to  make  words  longer  {pagv  SO) 


MODULE  23 
HANDOUT  4  (p.  12) 


Background  Information 


Learning  Strategies 
Introducing  the  Lesson 


Tins  is  ilit*  fust  iniioduciion  in  this  spelling  program  of  the  combining  of  not.  am, 
.iinl  Is  wnli  i  >ihei  woi  tls  by  mini  I  mi*  certain  lei lets  and  siibslitut mi;  an  apostrophe.  This 
is  ih«"  1 1 1 nI  introduction,  loo.  of  (he  use  of  \s  lo  show  ownership  or- possession,  and  of 
the  ((inliiKlion^ol  the 

The  substitution  ot  (he  .ipostiophe  (or  omitted  letters  occurs  in  these  list"  words: 
didn  I  haven't,  hasn't,  aren't,  isn't.  I'm.  It's,  o'clock.  The  use  of  V(o  show  ownership  or 
possession  is  in  these  list  woids  boy's,  girl's,  mother's  father's.  (NO I  K:  Pupils  have 
met  all  of  the  mots  .is  list  wouls  so  I  he- y  can  locus  on  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  and  (he 
apostrophe  is) 

i 

Resides  the  Savini*.  Uniting,  Spring.  Writing,  and  ///iiii»mjf  involved  in  (he  Teacher, 
and  Student  duccnons.  pupils  use  I  earning  Strategies  l-l.  1.V,  1,  2  and  .V 

c 

!.  On  the  chalkboaid.  wiite  (his  dialogue: 


Max 
Jill 


Mux 

Jill 

Max 


Aren't  you  goinr*.  to  the  game? 
No.  Tin  not. 

It's  mv  mother's  bit  tlulav  .'and 

hci  pieseut  isn't  hnished  yet.. 
Yon  mean  sou  aren't  finished  yet? 
No.  Mas,  I  h:iven't  had  the  time. 
Whoops,  it's  five  o'clock  and  I  have  to  run. 


Ask  pupils  to  suv.i;cst  what  the  icst  of  the  conversation  mi£ht  be.  Draw  a  line  under 
each  wind  containing  an  apostrophe.  Show  how  the  sentences  would  sound  without 
the  use  ol  the  .ipostiophe.  Point  to  each  underlined  word,  say  i(,  (hen  read  (he 

sentences  as  follows:  . 


Mux 
Jill 


Max 

Jill 

Max 


Aie  you  not  e.oing  to  the  name? 
No.  1  am  not. 

It  is  the  hullulay  of  my  mother,  ami 

hei  pieseut  is  not  linished  yet. 

Yon  mean  >ffon  aie  not  finished  yet? 

No.  Mas.  I  have  not  had  the  tune. 

Whoops,  it  is  five  of  the  clock  and  I  have  to  urn. 


.V  Point  mil  the  \alue  of  these  uses  of  the  upostiophc  to  represent  (he  way  we  usually 
\/><\/A  in  w  i  u ten  bum  %  • 

4.  On  the  chalkhoatd.  wiite  did  not.  Krase  the  o  and  put  (he  apostrophe  in  its  place. 
Rewnte  the  wmd  as  didn't  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  you  have  done.  Repea(  (he 
process  with  lias  not:  then  is  not.  When  pupils  have  grasped  (he  use  of  the  apostrophe 
to  slum  the  omission  of  the  o.  and  the  writing  of  the  two  words  together,  goon  to 
the  othei  list  woids  and  do  the  same:  I  am:  M  is:  of  the  clock. 

f>.  On  (he  chalkboaid.  in  a  vertical  column,  write  didn't,  haven't,  hasn't,  aren't,  and 
isn't  Have  pupils  look  at  the  wouls.  close  their  eyes  and  image  (hem,  then  say  (he 
woids  hOm  uicmoiy.  iNO'I  I":  It  may  help  to  call  these  five  words  "n't  words.")  Do 
(he  same  with  the  woids  I'm.  it's,  o'clock. 

♦ 

b.  On  the  chalkboaid  wnte  these  phrases,  and  ask  pupils  to  watch  what  you  do:  the 
boves  c the  fairies  cm .  the  motlicres  chiLl\  the  falheres  shoe. 

Tell  the  class  this  is  how  the  four  woids  in  dark  letters  were  once  spelled  (point 
to  the  words  ending  in  ex).  I  hen  erase  inc  e  in  each  word,  and  put  an  apostrophe  in 
its  place.  Have  childien  tell  what  you  did.  Explain  that  an  apostrophe  shows  (hat  a 
letter  has  been  left  out. 

7.  On  the  chalkboaid.  write  hoy's,  girl's,  mother's,  father's.  Have  pupils  close  their 
eyes,  image  the  woids.  and  say  them  from  memory. 'Remind  them  to  be  sure  to  sec 
the  apostrophe  s  .it  the  end  of  those  words. 

8.  Have  pupils  (inn  totfpagc  N6,  icad  the  title  of  Lesion  lb.  the  twelve  list  words,  and 
examine  the  ait  Ask  them  to  make  up  a  short  sentence  that  goes  with  the  picture. 
(It's  four  o'clock  ) 

9.  Have  pupils  close  their  c\es  while  you  read  the  sentences  in  the  red  section  on  pagc 
87.  Have  them  raise  their  hands  when  they  hear  a  list  wivrd  and  identify  the  letter  or 
letteis  whose  place  has  been  taken  by  the  apostrophe. 


BASK 

folsve.  page\  8ft  87) 
(ret).  page  87) 


EXTEND*:  II 

(orange,  page  80) 

STARRED 

(orange  box,  page  80) 


Reviewing  Handwriting 

(yellow,  page  80) 


lesion  Tests 


BASIC 


EXll-NDlJ) 


STARRED 


Dictionary  Work 

(purple,  page  88) 

Words  of  the  Week 

(blue,  page  88) 

Additional  Activities 
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Developing  llio  Lesson 

W  ith  l In*  c.ncliil  ■■kmiIyuij-  '  pupils  lhion:»h  ihr  |>toi  odiiur  activities,  pupils  should 
be  Able  to  do  activities  I  U  with  I  ill  lc-  help.  However.  K  might  he  well  h>r  you  to  do 
activities  I.  }  and  b  oiallv  with  llicin 

Kcimnil  pupils  to  use  i he  list  woids  as  models  for  iheir  writing,  whether  it  be  manu- 
senpi  or  cursive.  When  cluldien  have  finished  (his  section,  have  (hem  read  the  sen- 
tences aloud  as  a  t»ii|>. 

Activity  I  irpeals  the  explanation  in  the  mtiodlictorv  activities.  Activity  2  gives  an 
additional  explanation  showing.  dilfrtent  way  to  write  phrases.  Activities  3  and  4 
follow  the  nile  oi  pattern  ol  making  an  n't  word  and  an  's  word. 

Have  pupils  write  ongmal  sentences  containing  (he  Starred  words.  Above  the 
Staiicd  woids  have  them  wnte  the  two  words  before  that  were  combined.  The  word 
they're  is  .i  difficult  wind  to  spell  because  of  its  similarity  to  there  and  their:  we're  is 
often  contused  with  where  and  were. 

Some  pupils  may  wish  to  do  one  of  the  Projects  on  page  109. 

Remind  cursive  wi iters,  who  are  maintaining  their  skills,  to  close  the  first  part.  Of 
ciusive  q.  to  keep  q  liom  looking  like  cursive  f»;  to  round  the  htunp  on  cursive  r.  bring- 
ing the  siiokc  down  to  the  bottom  hue  before  making  the  loop  below  the  line.  Point 
out  that  the  apostiophe  in  n't  is  between  the  n  and  t.  and  before  the  s. 

I  or  pupils  who  ate  beginning  cursive  writers,  talk  through  the  shapes  of  the  letters, 
make  models  to  hacc.  Piactlee  with  quit  qui/..  zip.  zap.  too.  Isn't,  aren't,  boys,  girls. 

Option:  Pupils  mav  wnte  dictated  wotds  or.  sentences.  Words  other  than  list  words 
iiie  lioin  Hasic  1  ists  m  Hooks  A  an*  II.  and  preceding  lessons  in  Rook  C. 


Dictation  Sentences 


1. 

I'm 

I'm  looking  for  my  shoe. 

2. 

boy's 

Have  you  seen  the  boy's  balloon? 

3. 

it's 

I  dunk  it's  time  to  go. 

I. 

o'clock 

Is  it  almost  nine  o'clock? 

5. 

mother  s 

I  his  is  mv  mother's  brother. 

0. 

father's 

His  father's  hue  is  kind. 

7. 

didn't 

1  didn't  do  all  my  work. 

N. 

haven't 

We  haven't  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 

<>. 

girl's 

Is  she  this  girl's  sister? 

10 

hasn't 

1  he  child  hasn't  missed  his  mother  >et. 

11. 

a  re  n't 

Aren't  you  lull  yet? 

12. 

isn't 

1  he  chinch  isn't  the  place  10  play  in. 

"  1. 

sister's 

That  is  my  sister's  lunch. 

2. 

there's 

There's  a  whole  pie  missing. 

3. 

doesn't 

1  he  camel  doesn't  like  you  to  ride  him. 

.4. 

brother's 

My  brother's  plane  will  get  here  at  nine. 

S. 

t  .unci's 

1  be  cancel's  walk  is  loose  but  sure. 

"  1. 

wasn't 

Wasn't  that  the  good  witch  of  the  east? 

2. 

we're 

We're  close  to  the  park. 

3. 

we've 

We've  already  cleaned  up  the  ashes. 

4. 

they're 

Did  they  say  where  they're  going? 

5- 

you're 

You're  alone  too  much. 

Help  pupils  analyze  (heir  mistakes  by  asking:  "Did  you  miss  n-«postrophc-l? 
apostrophe  s?  apostrophe  in ?  a  vowel?  a  consonant?"  See  pages  10  to  1 1  for  suggestions 
/or  giving,  correcting,  recording  tests,  and  using  Learning  Strategies  for  remediation. 

Oilier  Lnngiuige  Arts 
Before  they  look  up  pitch  in  the  Spelling  Dictionary,  (ell  pupils  that  pitch  in  music 
means  highness  or  lowness  of  notes.  Ask  if  (hey  know  any  other  meanings  of  pilch. 

Ask  pupils  for  apostrophe  s  words  suggested  by  the  art:  the  boy's  Ice  cre«m  cone: 
the  sun's  rays;  the  flower's  color. 

Have  pupils  wri(e  a  humorous  talc  called  Joe's  Ice  Cre*m  Store,  using  possessive* 
and  apostrophe  words  in  it.  651 
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Ways  lo  make  wotds  longer 


BASIC  LIST 


didn' 

t 

haven' 

t 

hasn' 

t 

dren' 

t 

isn 

't 

boy 

's 

girl 

's 

mother 

's 

father 

's 

1 

'm 

it 
o 


aSieyris't/ 

9 

clock  cy'cXocAs 


ERIC 


Ml 


1.  Do  you  see  this  mark  '  in  each  list  word? 

2.  When  we  join  the  words  !  am,  we^drop  a 
The  mark  '  shows  that  the  a  is  missing. 

3.  Write  list  words  with  thejfce  words  in  them 

I  it 


Yes  No 
|  am  =  I'm 

Discuss  the  unit  concept-  Words  and  I*"*' 
teams  lengthen  woids  Discuss  the  lesson  tttle 
and  art.  S<iy  the  list  words  with  the  children. 
Ask  the  children  to  identify  the  letters  omitted 
from  the  list  words. 

clock    did    have    has    are    is    Point  out  the  apostrophe 

used  to  show  that  letters  ore  omiMed." 


Point  out  thai  even  though  w.  put  Iwp  words  together  ond  .horten  one  of  them,  we  .till  make  a  longer  word  by 
so  doing.   A  entropion,  pulling  "ogetner  i,  o  longer  sing.e  wed.  even  thou<g  5  g  shorter  thon  two  word,  sepocated 


4.  Is  o  missing  horn  didn't?  Yes  No 
.    Is  i  missing  from  it's?  Y"  No 

Are  f  and  the  missing  from  o'clock?     Yes  No 

5.  Write  list  words  with  boy,  girl,  mother,  and  father  in  ttiem 
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6.  We  write:        the  boy's  dog      >*he  girl's  cat 

Po,„.  ou,  ,ha.  .he  op....-,*.  i«  u,:d  wlh  on  ,  }o  *aw  I*  w»;.«.  M>^.W«g  h,lon,v 


the  mother's  btiby 


I 


1.  finish  these  sentences  v/ith  list 


w 


ords.  ^ 


ten 


and 


very 


tired! 


going  to 


school  today.  He's  sick. 


you  going 


1  1. 


I  _i 


mis 


issed 


a  day  of,school  yet. 


Myll23IDH 


car  is  green. 
Today  is  my 

birthday! 
I  think  that  the 


is 


arm  is  broken! 


to  school  either? 

wi,h  to  hav.  children  writ,  sciences  ol  Ih*  own.  .ring  li.l  word,.        g  ^  g 


You  moy 


87 
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"  ..  .1 


I 


A  dictionuiy  ijivt.^  n-.  thr  mocininrjs 
of  entry  woids.  A  woid  with  two  01 
more?  meanings  ^uis  u  number  in 
front  of  each  meurnmj   luok  brio 
at  pouch.  It  has  two  mrumiup.,  vo 

it  lias  two  numbn  s 


w 


pouch  ( poi k  h)  1 .  baij  i 
a  pos/innn's  muz/  />mu/i   2.  a  fold 
of  skin  thcit  is  like  u  bac) 

] 


) I     Mil  K 


7/ir  o/r/  Dion  hud  pouches  under 
h/s  i.'ycv  A  l<oh</nroo  ctH/ii'h 
//«,  yuuncj  :■/]  o  poiu  h 

Use  the  uuido.WoVds  to  help  you 
find  pitch  in  tins  book's  dic.tionary. 
flow'  many  meanings  clous  pitch 


Hove 


1   7  3  4  5  6  7  8 


die  V'»oh*j  of  llu-  w   r*k  ii»ic!  *h 

The?  word  apostrophe  moans  ' '".leave 
out."  When  we; "leave  out"  a 
letter,  we  use  fhis  maik  'to 
show  where  the  lettei  is  missing. 
We  call  this  maik  '  an  apostrophe 

Which  letter  do  we  leave  out 
when  we  change  it  is  to  it's:' 

Which  letters  do  we 
leav'  •  out  when  we 
chaste  it  has  to  it's? 


ho 


Write  irs  and  road  the  senteYro's. 


My, 


it  s 


,  (1  lovi-ly  d(  ly  ! 


'  ...  it 'iy    >%        beeh  wemn! 

e      .11  iiplu-  « 
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Levsls  1-3 

Crossword  Puzzte  Mastery,  levels Iqnd 2 

—  '  ~  £  ~ 

Enid  L.  Huelsberg.  Ed  S. 

One  problem  shared  l*y  people  from  all  walks  of  life  is  a 
problem  with  spelling.  Today  educators  are  alarmed  at  the 
growing- deficiencies  in  the  basic  mechanics  of^  writing  and 
spelling  is  on*  of  the  critical  writing  skills  that  needs  arten^n 
Spelling  is  a  problem  also  in  commerce,  industry,  and  theW'O- 
fessmns  where  writing  is  the  basis  for}  all  formal  business 
communications. 

How,  can  this  problem  be  tackled?  The  MICHIGAN  PRO 
GHAMilED  SPELLING  SERIES  is  designed  to  provide  : 
solution  for  people  with  a  spelling  problern.  The  Michigan 
series  was  developed  for  students  from  the  first  grade  through 
the  college  level.  It  is  Individualized  whicrrmeaijs  that  students 
learn  at  their  own  rate,  according  to  their  own  needs,  and  tha; 
success  is  measured  in  terms  of  individual  achievement.  \ 

The  approach  used  in  the  Michigan  series  has  been  validated 
trough  extensi vesting.  It  is  effective  in  individualized,  smal. 
group,  and  traditional  classroom  settings.  It  has  alss- proven 
effective  in  classes  for  exceptional  and  special  education 
students  and  for  adults  enrolled  in  basic  education  courses. 

The  program  provides  a  systematic  approach  to  spelling, 
but  also  helps  the  student  develop  skills  in  writing  sentence* 
and  paragraphs,  in  v.sual  and  auditory  discrimination  activities, 
and  in  vocabulary  development,  phonics.  4sight  word  recogni 
Hon.  and  creative  writing. 

The  complete  program'  contains  eight  levels.  Each  of  the 
first  three*  levels  coasts  of  a  workbook  and  four  cassettes 
These  were  de&loptnl  for  students  at  trie  first  through  thiic 
grade  levels  in  spelling  achievement.  The  first  three  book, 
contain  the  complete  Dolch  list. 

The  workbooks  are  reusable  when  used  wtth  the  Chem  Rit  j 
pen  which  has  ink  that  disappears  in  a  few  weeks  from  thi< 
special  paper.  If  the  workbooks  are  needed'  rtiore  quickly,  th 
Chem  Rite  erasure  fluid  can  be  applied.  The  workbook  wii 
then  be  ready  for  reuse  the  next  day. 

In  the  first  three  levels/  the,  program^vorks  like  this.  Th 
pretest,  which  is  dictated  to  students,  pinf^qts  the  words  3t\\ 
lessons  that  each  vujcllmt  needs' to  wofon.  The  basic  forma 
for  each  lesson  is  outltnecKon  the  first  page  of  ear^i  book 
Once  students  ar^familiar  with  the  procedure.jhey  can  con 
tinue  without  assistance,  referring  back  to  those  P3fl^  ^h«> 
forget  any  of  the  steps.  Each  lesson'begins  vfltrra  simpT#f^tR? 
'  definition  of  the  word  arif^n^mple  of  how  the  word  can  be 
used  iVi  a  sentence*       "  K  „        • .  * 
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For  example,  in  Level  2,  Lesson  3.  "wish"  is  defineu.  "to 
ope  for' or  want."  The  sentence  reads.  "Make  a  wish  on  a 
allmg,<tar."  The  ituoent  next  identifies  the  individual  letteis 
that  makw  up  a  word  hy  cnchng  ihe  KMteis  m  j.hne  m  comem 
tive  order.  I  he  student  then  selects  the  word  horn  a  nst  of 
words  that  aie  visually  similar  to  the  spelluuj  wind  itself  a  key 
skill  in  reading  development  Next  t hi*  student  U^cks  :ne  let- 
ters in  sequence  in  a  twolme  activity,  ihus  suenqthiMim;)  onih 
visual  and  auditory  discrimination  skills  In  ihr  ioui;:i  sup, 
the  student  fills  in  the  niis<"irvj. letters  that  sp«»IJ  the  woid  Then 
two  incomplete  sentenced  are  piovidnd  The  student  twites 
the  new  word  in  one  of  the  two  sentences.  1  Ins  tests  ?.he  stu 
dent's  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  us^ije  of  the  wend 
As  an  enrichment  activity,  many  teacher*  ask  students  to  try 
to  fill  in  the  missmo,  word  m  the  second  sentence  as  well  That 
word  ciiii  always  he  found  in  step  ?  The  student  then  wines 
the  word  in  the  box  piuvuled  and  clones  the  boruk  and  w»c?s  to 
wnte  the  word.  A  sentence  usmij  die  won!  is  then  neate'd  at 
the  hot  torn  of  the  page,  and  hoth  the  woid  and  me  sentence 
iiie  lecorded  at  the  end  of  each  tervwoid  lesson 

The  total  number  of  points  eeined  tor  all  ten  woiksneet 
activities  is  then  recorded  on  Giaph  1  nt  the  heck^f  die  t;ook. 
Then  the  student  begins  the- next  woid  in  the  lesion  thai  was 
misspelled  on  the  pretest  When  sluuents  feel  they  have  "mas-' 
tered  all  ten  words  in  one  lesson,  they  take  the  posttest  wh\rh 


consists  of  a  crossword  puzzle.  ThKRiuz/le  provides  an  eM^c- 
ive.  yet   nonthreatening  tool,  for  evaluating  tlio  ^mdMt's 
ogress    nnd   an  activity   which   students  enjoy. "The  uita^ 
lumber  of  points  earned  for  each  Ipsmmi  is  then  lecorded  on 
Graph  2  in  the  back  of  the  honk. 

The  tiipe  Cassettes  that  accompoiiy  each  woikl^ok  at  the 
lower  levels  provfde  oral  directions  to  students  who  have  diffi- 
culty leading  as  well  as  answers  to  t tie  posttest.  I  his  m^kes  the 
program  self-^orre^tmg  and  provides  auditory  reinforcement 
of  each  lesson.  ■ 

Levers  4  through  8  were  designed  for  students  from  fourth 
grade  through  colleg^^ords  for  these  levels  w£ie  selected 
from  the  American  Heritage  Word  Frequency  Book  and  are 
sequenced  according  to  difficulty.  In  the  upper  levels  both  the 
pretest  and  the- posttest  are  dictated  to  the  students  hy  the 
teacher,  aid,  or  another  student.  However  the  methodology 
is-  basically  the  same  in  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  the 
program. 

Students  in  most  classrooms  have  different  skills  and 
abilities  and  work  at  a  v^rtet^  of  paces  and  theicfore  teachers 
usually   provide  their  students  with  several   levels   of  the 

<■  d  * 

program.  * 

Because    the   MICHIGAN'   PROGRAMMED  SPELLING 
SCRIES  'S  individualized,  programmed,  and  systematic,  stu- 
:  'en's  of  till  ages  can  learn  to  spell  with  confidence. 
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LESSON  1 

usually 
given 
body 
later 


PRE-  and  POSTTEST 
LESSON  3 


LESSON  2 
lines 

^member  - 
course 

known 


though 
idea 

*  became 
become 


LESSON  ^ 

perhaps 
certain 
person 
hundred 
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1  10  copies 
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BEN Jl  THE  BUG 
FINTON  THE  FISH 
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ROXY  THE  ROBIN 
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1 0  oi  moie 

CURSIVE  WRITING 

LFVtl  2 


CURSIVE  WRITING  WORDS 


HOOK  7  WO 

ALPHABET  MASTERY 

i  t  vpl  i  manuscript 

1 1:  vt  t  2  CURSIVE 

PERCEPTUAL  ACTIVITIES 
(Reusable)  , 


I  1 0  i  opirs 

]  ()  ill  DMI  »« 

1  1 0  i  oi >»i's 
I  0  oi  moi  e 
1  1  ()  v  Opil'S 
1 0  oi  nn  m  f 

1  I  ()  t  opics 
1 0  oi  moi*1 
1  10  ropii'S 
1  0  oi  nun  r 


0!i'j  X 
Oiiii'S 

09U  1 
'.Mil  1 

100  l)  t 

Oh.'  X# 

i  .> ;  cr 

i  .»6 

0t»  I  h 

i i) 
i  ;j  i 

053  .1 
9  70  0 

01j4  1 
0/1  o 

Wii  i 
oo.'  i) 

135  i 

000  X 

136  X 

001  H 

M>i>  o 
OO'.i  0 
1  rj(>  4 
906  0 


SYMBOL  DISCRIMINATION  SERIES 


'SYMBOL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  SEQUENCING 


•LETTER  TRACKING 

30 


1  10  ( op»i?s 
1  0  or  mnrif 
1  10iopit.-s 
10  pr  more 


154« 

903  4 
lb  J  X 

904  2 


I  M  !■  . 

;  oo 

3  00  IM 

\  00  i  .i 
}  00  •■ 


1  J  00  MM 

1 ;  oo  mm 

l  50  i.'ii 

l  25  IM 

I    'jO    l 'a) 

l  25  IM 

i  r>o  im 

1  ;,4j  im 

2  00  IM 
1  50  iM 

1  !j0  .m 

1  25  im 
-  ;  so  «.i 

?  25  e.i 

2  50  »M 

2  im 

3  00  im 

J  50  iM 

j  oo  r\i 
;  si)  im 

.1(10  IM 

2  50  im 

2  00  IM 

1.50  im. 

2  on  im 

1  1)0  tM 


1  l  vt  1  1  phi  ma  my 

1    10  I  DpiPS 

0-11?  0 

;j  00 

*.i 

10  in  mm  e 

966  2 

M 

l  L  VI  L  2-  ADVANOFD 

1  1 0  copies 

M)  9 

j  00 

M 

10  or  moii' 

96/  0 

2  '.)0 

M 

(Consumable) 

I  I  VKl  1    PHI  MA  H  Y 

1  10  i  opies 

048  7 

2J)0 

,1 

1 0  01  mni e 

96H  9 

1  '.id 

M 

L/.V*  I  2  AOVAMCLO 

1  Jrf)  (  Opil'S 

^^0  oi  moit* 

-  049  5 
969  7 

'2  00 
1  50 

M 
M 

(\>OKI 

1  1  0  ropirs  . 

o/n  «>. 

1  !>0  im 

1  0  OI  4IK1I  I* 

1  00  IM* 

IM  )OK  II 

1  1U  topics 

07*!  7 

1.1)0  IM. 

1  0  0/.  mm  i* 

1)56  '> 

1  OO  »M 

I'OOK  mi 

1  10  1  np'«*s  . 

OHO  0 

1  &CI  IM 

10  of  moi  c 

9!>  7  J 

1.00  #M 

HOOK  5 V 

1  1 0  topics 

0H1  0 

1  1)0  IM 

10  or  mor»» 

9b»  1 

1  no  im 

BUOKV 

1  10  1  opics 

oh;  ? 

1  1)0  IM. 

10  or  more 

9'j'J  X 

1  00  «M 

HOOK  VI 

1  1 0  (  Optcs 

0B11  <> 

t  50  «m 

10  or  more 

9H0  3 

1  00  tM 

J  00  <M. 

1  'jO  im 

J  00 

2  50  e.i 


SPELLING  INSTRUCTION 

ANN.  ARBOR  PUBLISMtNC, 

INC. 
P.   0.    BOX  388 
WPRTHINGTON,    OHIO   A  308! 


DIM 

OTY 

onor n  \o 

PRICE 

/ 

m 

LARGt  TYPE  EDITIONS 

\:i.»iSl  V  L  1  R/.C\\IN(i 

1  1  ()  copies 

0 1  r>  0 

10  iji  inori' 

o : : ' 

:jo«m 

■     MAN USC HUM  TRACKING 

1  1 0  cpf^"1* 

o  i :  : 

1  0  or  iiiom 

01  o  9 

?  00  »M 

UIITH  TRACKING 

1  1 0  i:o\m%%? 

019  - 

?  50  'M 

10  oi  oioof 

018  5 

2  OQ  im 

CURSfVE  TRACKING 

1  1 0  rop it»s 

.021  b 

300^1. 

1 0  o«  mom 

0?0  7 

2  50  irl 

CUESANDSIGNALSIN  READING 

cuts  St  Signals  i 

1  10  copies 

023  1 

1  OO  #a 

10  or  mort 

022  3  ' 

CIJIS  &  SIGNALS  11 

110  copiti 

025  3 

3,00  en. 

10  or  more 

021  X 

/.OO 

CUtS  A  SIGNALS  Ml 

110  copies 

0?,^  -1 

J  UU  W*). 

10  or  more 

023  a 

2  SOej 

CUf  S  &  SIGNALS  IV 

1  •  10  copuis 

029-0 

3  00  t?j 

1  0  Or  mor« 

023  \ 

2  50 

•THOUGHT  TRACKING  ^ 

LtVKl  1 

110  copies 

f8ivd 

3  00  cV 

1 0  or  more 

"  '1.87  J  s 

2  b0  ej 

.    1  L  Vt- 1  'it 

1  *  10  copies 

:  18S  2 

3  00  ftj. 

10  or  more 

189  0 

2.50  e^. 

L  EVE  L  III  ; 

1*10  copies 

190-4 

3.00  ea. 

1 0  or  more 

191  2 

2  50  ea. 

LEVEL  IV 

1-10  copies 

\9?-Q 

3  00 

10  or  more 

193  9. 

2.5Q  ea- 

CUES  AND  COMPREHENSION 

*  L.EVE  L  I  110  copies 

A  1 0  or  more 

I  LVt  \  ll  1  TO  ropies 

1  0  or  mo^e 

I  f  Vt  L  Ml  <  1  10  copies 

t0  or  more 

L  t  V  L  L  IV  s.      I  10  copies 

1 0  oi  more 

MIC  HIV)  AN  PROGRAMMED  SPELLING  SERIES 


J  1 0  copies 
1 0  or  more 
Set  o»  4 
1*10  copies 
■  10  or  more 
Sul  of  4 
4  10  copies 
1 0  or  more 
,*StM  of  4 
1  10  copies 
1 0  or  more  • 
110  copies 
10  or  more 
1  10  copies 
1 0  t>r  more 
1  - 10  copies 
JO  or  more 
1-10  copies 
10  or  more 
(Consumable)  * 
CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  1        4 -10  copies 
(Levels  1-31  TO  or  more 

,     CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  2       1  10  copies 
(Levels  4-61  lOor'more 

VISUAL  AURAL  DISCRIMINATION  SERIfS 

BOOK  I  1  10  copies 

10  or  more 

BOOK  11  MOcopAra 

\0  or  more 

BOOK  111  1  rti  copies 

10  or  rAore 

*  \  \ailtihtv  in  f(  J  tnk  \k>t  <w  protciuon\. 


u:vu  1 

Oru  luUes  Log  Oook  I) 
CASSF1  Tr.S-LEVEL  1 

L  b  VFL  2 

(Int.Uides  I  oq  Book  21 
CASSET  TLS  -LEVfcl.  2 
L  L  VL  I  3 

(TncluoVs  I  oq  Book  3) 
CASSt  TTCS-- LEVEL  3 
L  LV(  L  4 

UVK  cj 

LbVEl  G 

I LVFL  7 

I  t  Vt  L  8 


168  8 

940  9 
1 6»  6 

941  ) 
170  X 

942  5 
1718 

943  3 

035  1 

034  3 

997  2 

087  8 
4  086- X 

998  0 
039  4 

088  6 

999  9 

091  u 
050  6 
093  2 

951  4 

09S9 

952  2 
137  8  ' 
9501) 
133  G 
9^4  9 

09a  a 

995  6 

092  4 

996  4 

035  5 
034  7 
037-1 

036-3 
039  8 
038OCt 


3,00  oa. 
,  2.50  ea 

3.00  ea. 

2.50  im,  ' 
.  3  00  e* 

5.50  ea. 
'  3  00  A*.' 

2  50  ea.  '", 

4\i0  ea 

lOOiM 

IS  00  sel. 
4  50  ei 

4  00  ea 
13.00 

A  50  IM 

4  00  ea.  ix\ 
»8  00^ei  : 

4  50  ea. 

4  00  e  |. 

4.50  e<i 

4,00  e  i. 

4  50  im  , 

4.00  ea 

4  50  kM» 

4.00  im. 

4  60  -!a! 

4  00ea  » 

1  50  ea. 
1.25  e  l 
'l  50  ea 

1  ^5  ea 

3  00  *'a  * 

2  50  e  a 

3  00  "a 

2  50  ea 
ICO  e J* 
2*0  j 
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warm 


nwwis  not  cold 

Your  coat  keeps  you  warm. 


! 

1 

i 

.  1 

>  *~ 

-  • 

1.  Circle  the  letters  that  spell, the  word: 

v  '  w  n 

s    a    g    f  r 

n  /m 

w.  u 

V 

worm 

warm 

mean 

2.  Circle  the  right  woid.r 
One  irVeach  line  is  riqht 

,  .* 
arms 

word 

warm 

•'  • '  i;  "I  .  • 

warn . 

..a....1   — i  ■_ 

warm . 

worn  / 

3.  Circle  the  letters  th'At  sp^ll  the  word, 
tylake  one  word  in  each  line. 


4.  Fill  in  the  letter*. 


s 

w  ' 

v  ■ 

n  *  end 

ar-m  ' 

r  r~~ 

cow  bin 

t  . 

j 

n 

LI 

■  s; 

'  w  oTie 

cun 

j  •■> 

arm  eriw 

'  i 
•  '**  ■  ' 

i  ■■   '       1  ' 

w 

w   

arm  - 

i " "" 

!j>.  -Fill  in  the  word„ 

(One  serttence  uses  the  rtew  word. 


The  bird  found  a 
Summer  days^re 


6.  ;Fill  in  the  word. 


^.  Clove  your  book.  . 

8.  Write  *he  word  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

9.  Checfryour  word  with;  the  one  iri  the.bo^k. 
10.  Write  your  own  sentence  u$ihg  the  word, 


■•'/ 


9 

ERIC 
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because 


/ 

/ 

<    means  a  reason  for 

It  is  hot  because  of  the  sun. 


1.  Circle  the  letters  thjjl't  spell  the  word. 


2.  Circle  the  right  toord. 
One  in  each  linjfe  is  nqht. 

-     /  ' 


3.  Circle  the  tyarts  ttiat  spell  tht  word. 
Make  one  \/vordhn  each  line. 


4.  Fill  in  the  letters. 


6.  Fill  in  the  word.  .? 

<Jr)e  sentence  usesjhe  new  word. 


/  6.  Fill  in  the  word. 


b    1  e 

o    c    d    a    d  u 

1 

m    s  e 

  -  —                                            "'  w 

»  j 

sausage 

.    '  becomes 

because 

casuals 

/ 

classes 

*  because 

beacons 

because 

  -A  

saucers 

aq 

be 

pc 

go 

odmzo   cause  ofwzn 

I 

jc 

ho 

be 

dai 

cause     ody wo  ottrn 

Things  grow 
of  rain. 

Art   


are  fun. 


7.  Close  your  book. 

8.  Write  the  word  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

9.  Check  your  word  with  the  one  in  the  book. 
10.  Write  your  own  sentence  using  the  word. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED   SPELLING  AND  WRITING  PATTERNS 

(  I  SWP)  ■ 


Available   from:      lolott   Publishing  Co. 

1010  West  Washington  Blvd. 
Chicago,    Illinois  60607 


664 
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rd  030  (»20  ttlp^^  HANQOUT  4  ( p .  24 ) 

,1n  individual: cd  spelling  seriex  to  enable  children  - 
ifi  jniiirt  -  «     fflfl^  f/w  VH'//l«if  of  mini  commonly 
used  words 

Mmduahzed  Spelling  and  Waling  Patterns  (ISWP).  formerly  called  /P/  Spejiiftg.  is  an 
individualized  spelling  ser.es  that  is  now  published -by  Follett  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
Nino,    ISWP  includes  most  commonly  used  words  found  in  the  writing  vocabulary  of 
elementary  grade  children  The  program  also  offers  an  inductive  instructional  approach  for 
mastering  the  underlying  phonic  generalization  for  building  spelling  skill.  - 

?SWP  consists  o'f  five  textbooks  (books  B.  C.  D,  E.  F).  The  books  are  divided  into  levels  or 
words'  arranged  by  degree  of  difficulty.  Levels  are  further  subdivided  into  lists.  Lists  include 
Z  d  pmerning  activities,  opportumt.es  for  the  student  to  make  inductive  . 
about  spelling  rules,  exercises  in  word  patterns,  sentence  patterns  phonet.c  spe Jling,  and 
readin. !  and  writing  Students  are  not  expected  to  do  all  the  exercises  in  each  list.  They  do 
only  those  which  are  necessary  for  mastery  ol  the  list. 

Books  C  through  F  are  divided  into  half-books  of  three  levels  each.  A  half-book  » 
approximately  one  semester's  work.  Many  students  will  finish  a  half-book  in  less  than  a 
semester   Students  progress  at  theit  own  rate  and  continue  to  the  next  half-book  even  though 
the  semester  is  not  over  Conversely,  no  student  is  pressured  to  complete  a  half-book  ,n  one 

*  S 

SemThere  are  three  phases  to  ISWP  . In  the  first  phase,  students  are  introduced  to  the  series 
by  being  paced  through  all  or  part  of  the  book  that  has  been  designated  as  appropriate  for 
their  grade  level  They  are  oriented  to  the  makeup  of  the  book,  the  temunolflgyj.  and  the 
inductive  approach  to  learning  language  patterns  In  the  second  phase,  students  become  , 
involved  in  a  self-pacing  program  in  the  appropriate  level  of  books  Prescr.ptmns  carefully 
adored  to  the  chill  s  needs,  placement  tests,  pretests,  posttests.  review 

tests  and  final  tests  monitor  progress  and  give  objective  evidence  ol  .the  child  s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  The  diagnostic  tests  are  on  audio  cassettes.  Students  enter  the  Ajrd ^ase  after, 
demonstrating  mastery  of  all  the  books  that  are  used  in  the  elementary  grades.  At  this  point 
thev  may  continue  ,n  a  formally  organized  program  by  going  on  to  those  books  that  have  been 
designated  as  junior  high  level,  or  they  may  be  freed  from  formal  spelling  work  and  be 
placed  in  a  writing  and  reading  program  .       .      Tl  „^u.r 

Throughout  the  program,  students  are  responsible  for  their  own  learning.  They  gather  . 
their  own  materials  and  begin  work  with  a  minimum  of  teacher  direction  In  the  upper 
grades  students  are  encouraged  to  sco7e  "their  own  U-sts  In  the  lower  grades,  developers 
recommend  the  assistance  of  aides  to  carry  out  nolunstructional  duties. 

Sl'.UECT  AHEA(S)  '  i-A.  rKRNSO.-  LSE     '.  _ 

..  ISWP  can  be  used  in  anv  kind  of  school  ->ett(pg  / 

Spelling  content  area  includes  word  patterns  spelling  Traditional  classroom,  open  classroom,  and  learning  irente. 

rules,  sentence  patterns,  phonetic-spelling,  reading,  and  Stlu,ents  clUcr  ,he  program  by  taking  a  placement  lest 

w"*«"g  L  which  determines  their  appropriate  starting  point.  Thpn^_ 

■vTwnvn  I'SFRS  \M)  BKNFFICI  VRIKS  \  '  specif  spelling  skills  are  further  narrowed  dovvn  in  a 

IMLNOKI)  USERS  AM)  Uh.Nr.r  R  l.VKir.o    ,  y      *  s^udcnLs  work  through  the  self-ihstructional  fcsson  > 

ISWP  has  been  designed  for  children  ol  all  abilities  in  .    ^  ^  ^n  pacg  The  management  problem  created  by 

crades  !  through  6.                           -                   *  '      having  students  within  one  classroom  working  on  different 

spcllnw  units  is  solved  by  the  use  of  the  cassette  tapes 

COAl  tS)  OH  PURPOSED)  ! 

Students  completing  ISWP  will  have  mastered  the  ASSESSMENT  PROVISIONS 

King  of  the  most  commonly  used  words  in  the  writing  ^  diagnostic  tests  are  included  in  the 

:ahnlar>  of  elementary  grade  children.  In  add it  ion .UK)  ^m  These  tests  isolate  spelling  difficulties,  monitor 

.  u.  .ui..               th^-ir  «->u,n  inductive  Kenerah/.ations  -\       program,    nc^c          _   r  »   


•  snel 
^1 


uuVc*.  mducuve  ^enervations     V  ™  arC 

nout  spelling  rules  and  underlying  phone uc  pat  erns  and  student  P«  ^,ch  half-book the  student  should 

will  be  familiar  with  the  four  basic  sentence  patterns  ot  tht        „u^  ^  ^  ^  Qf  ^  ^  ha„. 


f-nglh>h  language. 

ERIC 
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)k  to  which  they  apply   Pictcsts  consist  of  the  ?.0  words 
01  an  individual  list  and  are  taken  hcfoic  vvnik  on  the  list 
has  started.  Postlests  arc  made  up  of  the  same  20  woids 
but  arc  taken  after  work  on  the  list  has  been' completed 
Review  tesfs  are  lists  of  every  fourth  word  taken  fioni  the 
level  just  completed  to  determine  mjsteiy  of  that  lex  el. 
They  are  also  used  to  place  students  in  a  specific  level 
\Jford  hurdle  tests  are  tests  made  up  of  all.  or  a  sample,  of 
the  words  which  the  student  failed  to  master  on  the  abovei 
tests  These  tests  are  the  only  ones  not  on  cassette  tape 
Final  tests  consist  of  the  same  list  as  the  placement  lest 
but  are  taken  after  work  on  the  hall-hook  has  heen 
completed  to  determine  master}  of  the  half  hook 

TIME  REOUIREMENTS 

ISWP  should  be  used  at  a  minimum  of  *J0  minutes  per 
week   This  time,  however,  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
individual  schools. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

The  program  requires  a  center  where  equipment  (e 
matepals,  hardware,  cassettes)  can  be  stored  and  at  the 
satire  time  can  be  readily  accessible  to  students  C  lasses 
should  be  scheduled  so.  as  not  to  overcrowd  the  mateiuls 
center  at  any  one  time   Teachers  aides  are  suggested  to 
heb^tudents  locate  materials  and  to  grade  tests 

Si^Pary  Cost  Information 

ae  total  cost  to  implement  a  program  in  grades  2  6,  > 
with  2  sections  per  grade  and  30  students  pei  section, 
yielding  a  total  of  300  students  and  10  teachers,  would  be 


SI  ,71 1  90  for  rhe  first  year  and  $225  per  \ear  for 
continuation  costs    I  hoc  costs  assure  the  availability  of 
tape  plavhack  units.  The  number  of  units  necessan  vM.tiid 
depend  on  scheduling  patterns. 

Personnel  Required  for  Product  Adoption  and  Implementation 

In  the  lower  grades  (2-3),  developers  recommend  the 
assistance  of  aides  to  carry  out  the  noninstructional  duties  ' 
A  complete  insemce  teacher's  mamJal  provides  information 
necessary  for  implementing  the  program. 

ASSURANCES  AND  CLAIMS 

ISW  P.  which  includes  a  teacher  training  package,  can  he 
easily  installed  and  maintained  in  either  open  or 
structured-learning  seltitigs  by  classroom  teachers  without 
any  assistance  from  the  developer.  The  program  has  been 
used  by  yancd  student  populations  in  a  wide  varietv  of 
learning  settings,  ranging  from  regular  classes  to  ' 
compensatory  education  classes  pud  special  education 
groups  (e  g  .  handicapped).  Thus;  the  program  has 
demonstiated  transportability  and  replicabilitv. 

-  ISWP  materials  are  free  from  social  biases.  The  content  ' 
of  the  program  is  neutral  regarding  religion,  age.  and 
socioeconomic  status  fSES)  stereotypes.  Mile  and  female 
and  racial  representations  in  the  program  meet  design 
intentions  for  social  fairness. 

ISWP,  an  edition  revised  on  the  basis  of  field  testing,  has 
been  in  use  in  more  than  30  schools  throughout  the  V 
country  Thus  far,  neither  developers  nor  the  publishers 
have  received  any  reports  of  harmful  effects  due  to  the 
piogiam. 
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Reqtiireil  lleins 


Student  booklets 
Response,  booklets 
Cassettes 
Tvaeher's  manual 
Scnpt  hooks 

Cassette  pl.i>back  unit  with  ear  phones 


if 


MAT!  KIM  S  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ouaniilv  N'ceJcil 


I  per  student 

1  per  student 

2  sets  per  school 
I  per  teacher 

I  per  teacher 

5-10  per  school  depending 
jon  scheduling  requirements 


Cost  per  hem  in 
Dollar* 


1.35 
.60 
965.00 


NG  INSTRUCTION 
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Rcplaccrmant  Rat« 
.and  Com 


Reusable 

Consumable 

Reusable 


4.38     e  Reusable 
2.85    1  Reusable 
40  00  (approx.)  Reusable 


Source  if  DirYer«iU 
from  y^itnbu  tor 


Local  supplier 


DEYELOPER/AUTHOR: 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 
1 700  Market  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa  19103 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15261 

WAILABILITY 

ISWP  was  copyrighted  in  1973,  and  copyright  is  -claimed 
until  1983.  ISWP  is  currently  available  from  the  publisher. 
Follett  Publishing  Co 
1010  West  Washington  Blvd.  ' 
Chicago.  (II.  60607 


INFORMATION  CURRENT  AS  OF  MARCH  1975  r 
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PRODUCT  DESCRIPTION  QECKLIST 


MODULE  23 
HANDOUT  5  (p.  1) 


\ 


Name  of  Product 


Targeted  Grade  for  Product 


What  would  be  changed  if  this  product  were  used?  Use  the  checklist  to  mate 
a  comparison  of  features.  ■/ 


NOTE:    Check  only  if  applicable;  if  not,  leave  blank. 


Practice  Using 
Current 
Materials 


Projected 
Practice  Using 
Product 


ERIC 


Evidence  of  Validation 

Y.    —Product  shown  e f f ec t i ve? 

'-. 

Classroom  Organization 
Y.    —Team  teaching 

—Self-contained  classroom 
—Other  (write  in) 

2.  Pupils  grouped 

—by  initial  ability  scores 
—whenever  new  instructional 

needs  are  determined 
—other  (write  in) 

3.  Individual  student  work  .> 
—occasionally 

—prescribed  following  diagnosis 
—other  (write  in) 

4.  Tutoring 

— by  older  students 
—by  peers 

— by  community  volunteers 

5.  Us!e  specialized  space  ^ 
—learning  center  (s) 

— media  center 

—other  (write  in)  • 

Student  Activities 

1.  Principal  pupil  activity 
—recitation  ^ 
—drill  exercises 

—  listening  to  teacher 

—workbooks 

—audio,- visual  use 

— "silent  reading"  or  text  reading 

—other  (write  in) 

2.  Student  product ion (s) 
^—copied  words,  sentences,  etc. 

-   -    —completed  workbook  exercises 
—written  themes,  stories  J 
-oral  "telling" 
—other  (write  in) 


2: 
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Practice  Using 
Current 
Materials 


MODULI  23 
HANDOUT  5  (p,  2)* 

.  Projected 
Practice  Using 
Product  \ 


3.    Taking  "tests" 

—at  end  of  each  topic 
—at  end  of  semester  or  year 
n  — to  test  mastery  of  each  objective 
—other  (write  ^n) 

Teacher  Activities  .  * 


T. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


"Planning  lessons 
—assisted  by  teachers'  manual 

—  independently  done  ' 
—other  (writq  in) 

Requires  special  preparation  of  lessons 
—with  materials,  objects 
—with  audio -visual  devices 
—with  kits  of  papers 
—other  (write  in) 
Giving  content  information 
— a  great  deal 

—  infrequently 
—other  (write  in) 
Questioning 
—principally  factual 

—  frequently  for  problem  solving 
—other  (write  in)  ".  • 
Record- keeping  on  pupil  achievement 

—  frequent  and  detailed 
— moderate  , 
—other  (write  in) 
Testing  of  pupils 
^-for  placement  in  insttf.  groups 

—  at  end  of  major  topics 
—at  end  of  semester/year 

—  other  (Write  in) 


1^ 


id. 


k 


Materials 

1.  —  ISooks 

2.  —Workbooks,  sheets 

3*  Films/filmstrips/slidcs 

4.  —Audio  tapes/records 

5.  ■  —Kits 

6.  —Pupil  record- keeping  system 

7.  —Diagnostic/placement  fests 

8.  —Teacher's  Manual 

9.  .—Other  (write  in) 

Administration 

'   T.    Principal ' s  role 

—  teaA  leader 
t  s      —providing  logistic  support 
}     —other  (write  in) 
2.    Special  provisions  of  management 

(write  in) 
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Practice  Using 
Current 
Materials 


MODULE  23  \ 
HANDOUT  5  <p.  3) 

Projected  , 
Practice  Using, 
Product 


Pa  rent  a  !_  1  n  vol  vement 
— I7*Tfesl"st  "in  "Instruction 
— os  aides  % 

—  as  tutors 

-  other  (write  in)  ' 

2.  Assist  jn  clerical  work 
—testing 

—record  keeping 

3.  General  support        .*  ,  . 
—by  parental  organ  fiat  lon^sj 
—by  community  organization^) 
—no  special  provisions 
—other  (write  in)  ; 


M^«^.Slratoa;  (orI^n.i.ig  l^cviU  briefly) 


Objectives  (write  in  as  brief  phrases) 


1.    Cognitive  ski  1  Is 


2.    General  cognitive 
development 


of  den-  JkiLBniflBmJy  tW. 

iwi  — T  ; . 


3.  Attitudinal 


PRODUCT  DESCRIPTION  CHECKLIST 


MODULf  23 
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Nairn  of  Product 


Targeted  Grade  for  Product  , —  

What  would  be  changed  if  this  product  were  us«r?  Use  the  checklist  to  make 
a  comparison  of  features. 

NOTE:    Check  only  if  applicable;  if  not,  leave  blank. 


Practice  Using 
'Current 
Materials 


Projected 
NPractice  Using 
Product 


9 

ERIC 


Evidence  of  Validation 

Classroom  Organization 
T.    —Team  teaching  v 

—Self-contained  classroom 
— Other  $£write  in) 

2.  Pupils  3%ped 

—by  initial  ability  scores 
—whenever  new  instructional 

needs '  are  determined  ■  > 

—other  (write  in) 

3.  Individual  student  work 
-^-occasionally 

—prescribed  following  diagnosis 
—other  (write  ill) 

4.  Tutoring 

—by  older  students 
— by  peers 

—by  community  volunteers 

5.  Use  specialized  space 
—learning  center (s) 
—media  center 
—other  (write  in) 

Student  Activities 

1.  Principal  pupil  activity  » 
—recitation 

—drill  exercises 

—  listening  to  teacher 

—workbooks 

—audio- visual  use  ■■■ 
—"silent  reading"  or  text  reading 
—other  (write*  in) 

2.  Student  product ion (s) 

.  —copied  words,  sentences,  etc. 
—completed  workbook  exercises 
—written  themes,  stories 
-oral  "telling" 
—other  (write  in) 
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Practice  Using 
y  Current 
Materials 


3.  Taking  "tests*'  /  » 
r-at  end  of  each  topic  / 

Vat  end  of  semester  or  ye4r 

—  to  ^test  mastery  of  eac^  objective 
—other  (write  in)  / 

/ 

Teacher  Activities  / 
T.    Planning  lessons  / 

—assisted  by  ^teaahers'  manual  . 

—  independently  done 

—other  (write  in)  x  x  .  .  ■ 

2.    Requires  special  preparation  of  lessons 

—with  materials,  objects 

—with  audio- visual  devices 

—with,  kits  of  papers       .  i 

—other  (write  in) 
3:    Giving i consent  information  » 

—a  great  deal 

—  infrequently 
—other  (write  in) 

4.  Questioning 
—principally  factual  .  c 

—  frequently  for  problem- solving  . 
—other  (write  in)  '  • 

-5.    Record- keeping  on  pupil  achievement 

—  frequent  and  detailed 
—moderate 

—other  (write  in)  1  / 

6.    Testing  of  pupils  ,f 

—  for  placement  in  instr.  groups  ft 

—  at  end  of  major  topics 
—at  end  of  semester/year 
—other  (write  in) 


NODULE  23 
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Projected 
Practice  Using 
Product* 


/ 


\ 


Materials 

1.  -  —  Books 

*  2.  —Workbooks,  sheets 

-3.  —Films/ films  trips/slides 

4.  —Audio  tapes/recpr<ls 

5.  —Kits 

6.  —Pupil  record- keepyTg  system 

7.  — Diagnostic/placeipnt  tests 

8.  —Teacher's  Manua 

9.  —Other  (write  ii 


Le 


Administration 
T.  Principal's 

—team  leade/  *  / 

—providing/Logistic  support 
—other  (w/Ue  in)  ./. 
2.    Special.  Divisions  of  management 
,  (write/in) 


Parental  Involvement  _  v 

-^T^il^Oirjnitriiction     >  . 

—as  aides 

—as  tutors'  -  . 

— Other  (write  in)  1  T 

2.  Assist  in  clerical  work 
—  testing  * 
—record  keeping 

3.  General  support  '*•<•..' 

— "by  parental  organi  zationisj 
—by  community  organi zat.ibn(s) 
—no  special  provisions 
—other  (write  in)  , 


•Model  and  Strategy  for  Learning  (describe  briefly) 


Practice  Using 
Current 
Materials  _ 


V  NODULE  23  •  _ 
;    HANDOUT  6  (p.  3) 

;  Projected 
Practice  Using  -  • 
Product  • 


*  Ml 


Objectives  (write  in  as  brief  phrases) 
1,    Cognitive  skills   


2.    General  cognitive 
development 


^MOtylLE  23 
HANDOUT  7 


Evaluation  Questions  for  Matching  Probleae  -  Solution* 


*  MATCH  OF  SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES  TO  PRODUCT 

i 

Question:     Do  the  objectives   (goale,  purpose)   of  this  educational 

product,  match: 

1.  the  specific  changes  and  goals?  (  (See  the  Requeat 

for  Search.) 

2.  the  features  desired  by  the  schobl  as  reported  in 
the  section  Nature  of  the  Solution?     (See  the 
Request  .for  Search.) 


MATCH  THE  PRQDUCT  Iff  A  LOCAL  SCHOOL 

* 

Question:     Do  the  materials  and  approach  of  this  educational 

product  match: 

1.  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of   this  school? 

2.  the   teachers   6f   this  school? 

3.  the  principal   of  This  school? 
.4.     the  classroom  organization? 

5.  the  physical  resources  of   the  school? 

6.  the  district  administration? 

7.  the  parents  and  community? 

< 

8.  the   resources   for  implementation: 

a)  money?  '  ^ 

b)  human  energy?  * 


MODULE  23  . 
HANDOUT  ^,(p.  1) 


BOLMAN  MODEL 


SITUATION 

The  way  you  perceive  the  situation 
for  which  you  .are  designing/planning 


GOALS 

What  you  Intend,  hope 
to  accomplish,  outcomes 


"    ASSUMPTIONS  * 

Your  beliefs  about  yourself 
and  about  your  target  group 


STRATEGIES 

Jointly  determined  by  your  goals  and 
assumptions  -  based  on  the  data  you 
have  re  the  situation 


QUESTIONS: 


v- 


SitUaJh!f  lrp  these  people?   What  do  they  say  they  want?  ~ 
SRatTo  t&  say  they  need?   Is  our  perception  of  what  they  need  the 
same  as  theirs?  V 

Assumptions:   .  ,  0 

What  do  we  feel  ^towards  these  people? 
What  do  we  t>i1ri^fyould  help  them? 
How  do  we  think  they  feel?     .  *    .  *  . 

How  do  we  expect  them  to  respond?     '  , 
How  do  we  feel  ab&it  ourselves  relative  to  this  situations 


^How  can  we  respond  them?  What  ideas  do  we  want-  the*  to  learn? 

What  do  we  want  thtan  to.  know  how  to  do?  , 
*     Whit  do  we  want  th*  to  know?   Understand?   Appreciate?  Gain? 

Strat52ltSire  the  mtor  thine*  we  want  to  do?  Wh.t  .re  the  p.rts  of  the 
overall  prtanr 
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Most  of  this  process  deals  with  the  situation  or  facts  of  what  the 
product  1s,  and  thev  strategies  or  how  they  operate.    The  gtials  *re  alsa 
easily  discovered,    The  part  which  1s  not  so  explicit  1n  <Hther  the  search 
request  or  1n  the  product  samples  1s  the  assumptions.    The  assumptions  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  descriptions  and  m^£?onfl1ct  with  the  prospective 
user's  pet  assumptions  which  have  not  heretofore  been  shared^  Hidden 
agendas  emerge,  and  the  facilitator  team  may  suddenly  hear  faculty 
members  describe  the  nature  of  \;he  desinsd  sotutlon  1n  completely  different 


member: 
t^rms . 


Don't  be  discouraged  when  this  happens.    It  only  means  you  are  getting 
loser-closer  both  to  one  another  and  to  a  rea^  understanding  of  the  proble 
1  and  how  to  solve  1t.  v 


s 


{• 
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A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
TO  FACILITATE  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
AND  DECISION  MAKING  IN  SCHOOLS 


Module  24:  PLANNING  FOR 
SOLUTION  IMPLEMENTATION 
Set  XII 


n 


v. 


c 


FLORIDA 

LINKAG6 
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MODULE  24   (p.  1 
PLANNING  FOR  SOLUTION  IMPLEMENTATION  , 


GUIDELINES  FOR  DEVELOPING- 
•    SOLUTION  IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS 


k 


PAGE 
NO. 


OVERVIEW  2 

DEFINING  THE  CONTEXT  .      .  .  /  '  '  3 

GUIDELINES  FOR  WRITING  SOLUTION  IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN  ."9 

SIMULATION:  EXAMPLE  OF  GATORVILLE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL'S. SIP  ...  13 
FACULTY  ROSTER:    COMMENTS,  SUGGESTIONS,  ETC, ,  FROM  THE  FACULTY  7  27 


OMECTJVES 

To  clarify  the  decision  to  chprtse  a  particular  solution,  to  check  its 
fit  with  the  stated  problem 

To  present  a  planning  format  for  solution  implementation 

To  review  an  example  of  solution  inpleinentation  planninq 

To  suggest,  a^means  for  gathering- input* from  prospective  users  df  the 
solution 


r 


^ 
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MODULE  24  (p.  2) 


OVERVIEW 


This  module  1s  designed  to  he,lp  linkers  be"  as  effective  and      .  ?  ■ 
efficient  as  possible  at  the  Solution  Selection  and  Solutto/i 
Implementation  Plan  stages.  . 

Section  I,  Defining  the  Context  1s  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  problem  and  the  solution,  to  clarify  the  decision,  and  to  Implement 
the  solution   which, h^s  been  chosen. 

Section  II,  Guidelines  for  Writing  Sol  uti on  .Implementation  .  . 
Plan  (SIP.)  contains  the  items  and  , the  definitions  needed  for 
clarifying  each  step.    The  same  guidelines  may  be  used  for  developing 
a  formal  proposal  to  request  support  from  a  variety  of  funding  agents. 

Section  III,  Simulation  of  Gatorville  Elementary  School's  SI-P  I 
1s  an  example  of  how  the  plan  might  look  when  completed. 

s  Section  IV.  All  members  of  the  facilitator  tram  should  participate 
In  the  development  of  the  plan  and  approve  its  first  draft  before 

it  1s  submitted  to  the  faculty.    When  every  faculty  member  has  had  an  . 

"  y 

opportunity  to  react,  make  suggestions,  and  finally  approve  the  plan,  the 
school  'is  ready  to  begin  the  implementation  process. 


\ 
\ 
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;  MODULE  2^  (p:  3) 

i. 

DEFINING  THE  CONTEXT 

'This,  paper  addresses . the  Solution  Selection  component  of  the  Florida 
Linkage  System  Model  (Step  11  on  the  following  page).    Spme  entry  level 
assumptions,  are  stated;  recommendations  are  made  for  prioritizing  needs; 
the  elements  of  the  Solution  Selection  component  are  defined  and  their 
overall  importance  discussed;  criteria  are  given  for  determining  the 
appropriateness  of  a  particular  solution  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
selection  process.  • 

Assumptions  ' 

1.    Individual  problems  at  the  site  school  have  been  properly  \^ 

identified,  analyzed,  and  validated.    Search  Reques ts^ have 

been  entered  and  selections  are-  being  made  among  alternative 

products  and/or  processes. 
2'.    As  a  result  of  having  validated  problem  statements,  validated 

needs  have  been  identified  according  to  some  criteria  such  as: 

a)  Importance  of  the  need  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  benefit  to 
students  . 

b)  Urgency  of  the,  need  in  terms  of  consequences  of  Ignoring 
the  need  for  immediate  future 

c)  Testability  of  the  problem/need  in  terms  of  ^success  1n  the 
near  future 

d)  '  Confidence  in  teacher's  support  for  problem 

_  e)  And/or  other  .criteria  that  will  increase  the  probability  of' 
•success  as"  a  result  of  FLS  participation 
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THE  FLORIDA  LINKAGE 
(  TEAMWORK 


SYSTEM: 
TO  SOLVE  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 


1  ! 


SOMEONE  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OR 
COMMUNITY  y 
PERCEIVES  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE 


THE  MEED  IS 
COMMON I CATED  TO 
APPROPRIATE 
PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OR 
COMMUNITY 


3 


i 


AVAILABLE  SCHOOL 
OR  COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES  COPE 
WITH  THE  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE 


I 


THE  NEED  IS 
COMMUNICATED  TO 
FACILITATOR  OF 

SCHOOL  • 


I 


WORKING  WITH  A 
FACILITATOR-LINKER 
TEAM,  THE  NEED  IS 
VERIFIED  AND 
CLARIFIED 


I 


THE  TEAM  OF  THOSE 
AFFECTED  BY  THE 

PROBLEM  DEVELOPS 
A  PROBLEM  STATE- 
MENT TO  DESCRIBE 
THE  NEED 


THE  TEAM  WORKS 
TOGETHER  TO  IDEN- 
TIFY AND  .SPECIFY 
TftE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH  THE  SOLUTION 
MliST  ADDRESS 


8 


THE  TEAM 
TRANSLATES  THE 
PROBLEM  STATEMENT 
INTO  A  SEARCH 
REQUEST  FORM  - 


THE  TEAM  LOCATES 
OR  DEVELOPS  A 
SOLUTION 


10 


THE 

SEARCH  UNIT 
CONDUCTS  SEARCH 
AND  SENDS 
SUGGESTED  OPTIONS 
TO  SCHOOL 


THE  TEW  STUDIES 
AND  SELECTS 
SOLUTION(S) 


12 


THE  TEAM  PLANS  FOR 
MANAGING  AND 
SUPPORTING  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  PF 
THE  SELECTED 
SOLUTION  V 


13 


THE  TEAM  "TROUBLE 
SHOOTS"  THROUGH 
SEVERAL  CYCLES  OF 
USE  OF  THE  SOLUTION 
UNTIL  ITS  USE 
BECOMES  ROUTINE  AND 
GOAL  IS  ACHIEVED 


ERIC682 
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"  *  *  MODULE  24  (p.  5) 

The  Solution  Selection  Cow^gnent  v 

Solution  Selection^  the  Hth  step  of  the  FLS  plan.    Specific  tasks 
are-  i den tif led  as  "Tentative  Selection,"  "Solution  Analysis,"  and  "Final 
Solution  Selection"  phases,  respectively.    Taken  together,  they  are  seen 
to  represent  a  critical  decision  point  for  project  personnel --commitment 
to  a  specific  option  with  which  they  should  live  at  least  through 
several  cycles  of  use,  until  reliable  evaluation  dataMs  acquired.  The 
degree  to  which  successful  implementation  and  eventual  Incorporation  come 
about  are  seen  to  be  tied  directly  to  both  the  process  of  choosing  a  solution 
and  to  the  content  and  processes  in  the  sped fi c  solution  chosen. 

In  terms  of  project  success  at  the  local  school  level,"  the  Solution 
Selection  phase  has  a  number  of  critical  dimensions: 

--It  marks  the  transition  from  pi  arming  to  action; 

--It  forces  project  staff  into  a  commitment  of  considerable,  import 

f 

and  duration; 

--It  requires  adopjtive  behavior,  which  often  means  changing  the  usual 

patterns  of  instructional  acti vi ty,*  staff  organization,  and/or 

personnel  ^interaction; 
--It  often  results  in  adaptive  behavicfr,  wherein  the  chosen  project 

is  significantly  modified  i,n  order  to  fit  the  characteristics  of  the 

host  organization; 
—  It  creates  a  climate  of  expectancy  which  is  difficult  to  realize  on 
.  a  short-fcrm  basis; 

--It  signals  a-change  in  relationships  with  facilitating  and  Unking 

organizations,  and  personnel ; 
—The  Solution  Implementation  Plan  is  the  operational  outcome  of  having 

gone  through  the  Solution  Selection  component. 


.  VI 
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MODULE  24 


(P- 


Dec  1  s  1,6 n  A|t  e  rn at  1  yes  ' "  . 

JThe  selection  of  a  product  or  a  process  Involves  more  than  thje.  simple 


dimension  of  choosing  a  good- or  not  so  good./solutlon.    Al soMnvol ve"d  In  the 


/ 


adequacy  of  the /procedure  by  which  a  selection  was  made. 

If  there  li  dissatisfaction  among  the  staff  who  work  directly  on  the  project 
with  the  manner!  1n  which  a  final  decision  was  made,  this  1s. likely  t.Q  result  1n 
problems  during1  the  -Implementation  phase.    Likewise,  If  there  1s  a  serious  dls- 

J    ■<*'  1  ■  V 

crepancy  between  the  characteristics  of  the  solution  and  those  of  the  site  school* 

/ 

obstacles  to  successful  implementation  are  likely  to  arise.    To  sunmarUe: 
Choosing  the  final  solution  1n  an  inappropriate  manner,  can  be  expected  to  result  . 

.i 

■  /  »  " 

1n  problems  of  resources,  training,  and  performance  outcomes. 

Thus,  when  the  two  dimensions  are  considered  (Appropriateness  of  the  Solution 
and  Adequacy  of  the  Solution  Selection  process),  four  decision  alternatives  are 
possible:  • 


II 


III 


t 

Appropriateness 
of  Solution*  h 

Consistent  with 
needs,  resources,  etc. 

Not  con- 
sistent. 

Consistent 

Not  Cop-/ 
slstenir 

Adequacy  of 
Sel  ection 
Process 

» 

Representative  of 
all  concerned 

• 

Represen- 
tative 

Not  repre- 
sentative 

Not  repre- 
sentative 

Of  these  four 'possible  decision  alternatives,  only  one  (I:    That  which  1s  consistent 
with  needs,  resources,  etc.  and  that  which  is  chosen  1n  a  representative  fashion) 
1s  fully  desirable.   p  « .  •. 


,  ,er!c 


r 
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-  Criteria  for  Evaluating 'the  Selection  of  a  Solution  ♦  , 

1.    Congruence  -  The  appropriateness  of  the  solution  to  the  value  systen 

of  the  setting  for  .impl  ementatlon- 
The  teachers  accept  the  philosophy  behind  tfre  solution.  •  -.x  \ 

The  solution  1s  perceived  positively  "by:    a)  tbe  principal 

*    •  '       t  1 

■  ■  -  b)  district  administrators 

c)  community  representatives 

d)  pa&ents 

e)  pupils 

The  solution  1s  acceptable  for  use  by  pupils  from  all  social j  ethnic, 
and  religious  groups  within  the  school. 
The  solution  1s  free  of  any  sexual,  cultural /o,r  racial  bias. 

• Relevance  -  The  extent  to  which  the  solution  meets  the-  Identified  need. 
The  goals 'and  objectives  of  the  solution  are  directly  related  to  the 
stated  need. 

Achievement  of  solution  goals  and  objectives  are  nkely  to  result  1n 
outcomes  which  meet  the  stated  need. 

The  solution  addresses  the  components  of  the  need -which  have  been  given 
priority. 

The*  solution  has  been:    a)  validated  in  a  setting  similar  to  that  of  the  school 

'   b)  employed  to  meet  a  similar  need  •   <  , 
3-    Practicability  -  Feasibility  of  Implementing  the  solution  1n  terms  of 

achieving  Its  goals/objectives. 


\ 


9 

ERIC 
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Adequacy  of  Planning  for  Implementation 

Component  task/act1 vltles  are  oganlzed  by  sequence  and  time.  g 
Instruments  for  tbe  measurement,  of  outcomes/ both  terminal  and  enabling, 


\ 


\ 


are  described. 

An  evaluation  plan  1s  described  1n.  terms  of: 

a)  sources  of  data 

•  tJ  /■ 

b)  responsibility  for  data  collection.  ' 

/  \ 

c)  method(s)  of  data  collection  ^ 

d)  "tip£ruments  to  be  used  1n  data  collection 
■»  J  II  ^» 

e)  data  based  decision-opt 1oj 

M 


0 


/ 


7 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  SOLUTION  IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN  ' 

•  *  •  / 

Purpose:    To  describe  the  problem  situation,  selected  solution,  and  plan 
for  implementation.  . 

Plan  Format 

1.  •  Outline  of  Plan  * 

•  Each  plan  should  include  three  parts:    Aj technical  section,  a 
management  section,  and  a  cost  sectioff.    The  cost  section  should 
be  completed  fully  and  attached  as  the -last  paqe  of  the  plan. 
The  plan  should  be  organized  as  follows: 
1.1.0     Technical  Plan  ^ 

1.1.1  Cover  Pa^e.    Indicate  the  source  of  the  plan  (School 

•  * 

submitting,  contact  person, -address,  telephone  number). 

I 

Obtain  superintendent's  signature..  ^ 

1.1.2  Problem  Area^.    Give  the  problem  statement,  describe  the. 
source  of  the  problem,  and  indicate  the  needs  to  be^ 
addressed  by  the  solution.    If  the  problem  has  changed 
sWe  the  original  search  request,  explain  how  it  evolved 
to  its  present  form. 

1.1.3  Approach.    Describe  the  solution  selected  and  any 
adaptations  that  were  necessary.    Explain  the  rationale 

•*  .  for  its  selection.    List  and  briefly  describe  all  proposed 

^  implementation,  evaluation,  and  maintenance  activities, 

(Note:    The  evaluation  plan  should  contain  at  least  one 
evaluation  activity  for  each  anticipated  outcome.) 
Finally,  usjng  the  appropriate  Product  Checklist,  show 
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(bw  proposed  activities  will  differ  from  those 
presently  in  use.  ,  ,  - 

'    1  •  1  • 4    Work  Plan.    Outl  1  ne  ( By jjhase  1  f  appl  1  cabl e )  an 
tasks  involved  in  Implementing  the  proposed 
solution.    Use  an  Activity  Chart,  Tike  that  shown 
in  the  simulated  Gatorvllle  SIP.    Associate  each 
task  with  a  beginning  and  ending  date. 

2.0    Management  Proposal^ 

1  • 2 • 1    Vj»c1 1,1  ties/Services.    Oescri be  needed  fad  1 1  ties 
and  services  which  are  available,  Including  space, 
office  equipment,  special  equipment,  data  processing, 
etc.    Identify  needed  facilities  and  services  which 
are  not  currently  available  and  Indicate  how  they  I 
can  be  obtained.  . 
1-2.2    Personnel  Involvement.    Identify  by  title  all  key 
personnel.    Discuss  their  responsibilities  within 

ft. 

the  solution  implementation  activities. 
1,2.3    Progress  Information.    Identify  what  project  progress 
information  will  be  communicated,  to  whom  and  at  what 
time.    (Do  not  forget  project  management  tasks.) 

f 

.3.0    Cost  Estimate.    Make  sure  that  your  schedule  of  costs  supports 
£he  selected  solution  and  its  expected  outcomes.    (See  pp  11-12) 

1.3.1  Budget. 

1.3.2  Justification 


,    General  Format 


(A  sample  SIP  1s  shown  on  pp  13.-27.) 
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1.3.1  Budget 


1.3.0.  COST  ESTIMATE  | 


Teacher  Stipend: 

Substitutes  for  ^ 

day  for  days 

Consultant:    days  P 

Travel :  miles  (* 


Per  Diem: 


ai  rfa re 
days  @ 


per  day 


Printing/Duplication  • 

Materials  (itemize  on  separate  sheet  if  over 
$150. OQ) 

TOTAL 


1.3.2   Justification    (Why  do  you  'need  what  you're  asking  for?)j  Explain 
under  each  category. 

♦ 

Teacher  Stipend: 


Substitutes: 

X 

.  T  . 
i 
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Consultant: 
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■  :,i  "A 


Travel : 


Per  Diem: 


Printing/Duplication: 


Materials 


ERLC 
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(SIMULATION) 
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/ 


SOLUTION  T MPT  •EMENDATION  PLAN 

•  for 


& 


School 


Address 


/ 


r 


Gatorville  Elementary  School 
321  Midland  Avenue 


Jonesville,  Florida  32946 


Contact  Person     Marie  James 


Telephone  894-3256 


Teacher  Education  Center 


Rurales  TEC 


SIGNED: 


1 


~y       Superintendent  of  Education 


Rurales 


■County 
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\ 

1.1.2     PROBLEM  AREA 


A.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

^    Results  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test . revealed  that  46% 
of  the  pupils  at  Gatorville  Elementary  scored  bf^ow  the 
national  norm  in  reading.    The  Statewide  ABaeasjnent  Program 
indicated  that  average  pupil  performance  in  grade*  1  -  5  was 
at  the  62nd  percentile  in  communication  skills  and  at  the 
6  7th  percentile  in  mathematics.     Reading  comprehension  re- 
ceived the  lowest  score  .An  both  areas. 

«  » 

B.  Source  of  the  Problem 

The  following  factors  contribute  to  low  achievement  in  read- 
ing at  Gatorville  Elementary: 

1.     Forty- two  percent  of  the* pupils  are  from  low  socio-    ,t  . 
economic  households.     In  general,  these  households 
are  characterized  by  a)   the  absence  of  reading 
materials,   and  b)   parents  possessing  little  formal 
education. 


2.  Twenty  percent  of  the  pupils  are  from  Spanish- 
speaking  households  where  English  is  infrequently 
spoken. 

3.  Materials  currently  used  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
require  prerequisite  skills  not  possessed  by  Gatorville 
pupils. 

•* 

4.  Current  modes  of  instruction  in  reading  are  group- 
paced.     Gatorville"  pupils  exhibit  a  disparity  in 
learning  rates  which  are  not  accommodated  by  group 
pacing.  -     1  „  t  ' 

C.     Needs  to  be  Addressed  by  the  Solution 

1.  The  individualization  of  instruction  in  reading. 

2.  The  use  of  materials  appropriate  to  the  prerequi- 
site skills  of  Gatorville  pupils. 

3.  The  use  of 'materials  which  are  effective  with  bi- 
lingual pupils: 

1.1.3  APPROACH, 

A.     Solution  Selected:  •  ^ 

PIR  Jjeries   (Progress  in  Reading) 

(.  ■  • 
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Description  of  the  Solution  '  • 

The  PIR  Series,  developed  at  Cleveland  State  University/  was 
fieldtested  in,  1974  .     Since  that 'time,   it  has  been*- used 
throughout  the  nation.     It  was.  designed  for  use  with  pupils 
in'grades  1-5  wl\o  score  low  in  reading  skills.     PIR  is^  an 
individualized  ins tructional  program  "which'  can  be  adapted  for  • 
use  with  bilingual  pupils.     It 'consists  of  the  following 
materials : 

1.  Teacher- training  modules  in  classroom  management. 

V  / 

2.  Pupil     record-keeping  system.. 

<■ 

3.  Self-instructional  pupil  workbooks  in  four  basic  ^ 
areai: 

a.  decoding 
&  • 

bv  Comprehension 

c.  Study  Skills  *  "  % 

d.  Recidimg   for  pleasure 

4.  Diagnostic  pre- tests  for  each  unit  of  instruction. 

5.  Criterion- referenced  post-tests  for  each  unit  of " 
instruction.  , 

6.  Game  kits  for  supplementary  activities. 

7.  Media- integrated  grcfup  exercises   iu  each  of  the 
basic  areas    (media  consist  of  film  and  audio 

i      cassettes) .  . 

■Rationale  for  Solution  Selection 

Th*e  PIR  Series  assumes  a  low  level  of  prerequisite  skills, 
wej.1  within  the  range  of  those  possessed  by  Gatorville  pupils. 
Instruction  is  individualized  and  adaptable  to  bilingual  pupils 
Teacher  training  requirements  are  not  extensive ,  requiring  a 
three- day  period.     Instructional  materials  are  attractive, 
easy  to  use,   and  relatively  inexpensive. 

i 

Proposed  Implementation  Activities 

Purpose 

1.     To  plan  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  data  re- 
garding the  effectiveness 
of  PIR  at  Gatorville,  to  , 
construct  data  collection 
,  instruments. 
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Activity 
1.     Evaluation  Planning 
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2,     Development  of  monitor-  2. 
ing  system 


3.     General  faculty  3. 
orientation 

4:     Teacher  training  (3  4. 
days) 


To  develop  procedure*  for 
documenting  the  'implemen- 
tation, of  PIR  in  tye  cleat- 
room. 

*  > 

To  acquaint  entire  Gator-  , 
ville  faculty  with  PIR. 

To  prepare  teacher*  for 
using  PIR  instructional 
material*. 

To  collect  and  analyze 
data  regarding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  PIR  et 

(Satorville. 


5.     Conduct  evaluation  5. 
activities  •  (con- 
current with  and  sub-  t 
sequent  to  implemen- 
tation) *»  . 

Proposed  Evaluation  Activities 

Evaluation  will  secure  four  types  of  data:     (1)     measure  of .r 
pupil  performance,   (2)  assessment  of  teacher  attitude*  toward 
the  use*pf  PIR,   (3)  identification  of  problems  encountered  in 
implementation,  and  (4)  identification  of  unanticipated  out- 
comes, both  positive  and  negative.  h  s, 

1.     Measure  of  pupil  performance 

(a)  The  Stanford  Achievement"  Test  and  the  Statewide 
Assessment  will  function  as  pre-  and  post-teats 
in  each  participating  grade  level.    Both  tests 
will  be  administered  prior  to  implementation  of 
PIR  (September,  19.77)  and  upon  its  conclusion 
(June,   1978)  . 

(b)  The  criterion- referenced  tests  within  the  PIR 
Series  will  provide  additional  data  f&t  per- 
formance measurement.  • 


2.     Assessment  of  teacher  atti 


ard  PIR 


A  survey  instrument  will  be  administered'  to  teachers 
implementing  PIR.     Informal  interviews  Wi^l  supplement 
survey  data. 

Identification  of  problems  encountered  in  implementation 

Teachers  implementing  the  PIR  will  receive  a. form  which 
requests  them  to  list  problems  encountered 'in  implemen- 
tation and  unanticipated  outcomes  (both  posit ive^nd 
negative).    Each  teacher  will  meet  with  facilitators jind . 
the  TEC  linker  to  discuss  hisAer  responses.    These  monthly 
meetings  will  be  used  to  determine  where  modifications  and/ 
technical  assistance  are  necessary  for  program  maintenance. 
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Teachers  implementing  PIR  will  receive  a  form  which 
requests  them  to  list  problems  encountered  in  imple- 
mentation and  unanticipated  outcomes  (both  positive 
and  negative).     Each  teacher  will  meet  with  facilita- 
'  tors  an.l  t'.-.e   'EC  linker  to  discuss  his/her ^feesppnsea . 

1.1.4     WORK  PLAN 


Schedule  of  Projected  Adtivities 


ACTIVITY 

PARTICIPANT (S) 

DATE ( S ) 

Order  instructional 
materials 

Principal 

July  25,-1977  ^ 

Plan  evaluation 

University   vAJI  laUl  Ldl  1  <~  , 

LFA  Curriculum  Consul- 
tant, TEC  Linker,  School 
Facilitator,  Principal 

7  ' 
Auaust  10-12,  1977 

Develop  monitoring 
system 

University  Consultant, 
ILL  i^aHKer f  ocnooi 
Facilitators  (3)/ 
Principal 

August  10-12,  1977 

Teacher  training 

PIR Series  Consultant, 
Reading  Teachers  (10)/ 
School  Facilitators 

August  24-r27f  1977  • 

Genera}  faculty 
orientation 

School  Facilitators, 
Principal,  TEC  Linker, 
All  Gatorville  faculty 

August  29',  1977 

Inplenentation/ 
ironitoring 

*• 

Reading  Teachers  (10), 
LEA  Curriculum  Consul- 
tant, University  Con- 
sultant 

Septanber,  1977- 
June,  1978 

».   

Evaluation  and 
Mai  n£enanc*e 

«  f 

Reading  Teachers  (10)", 
"University  Consultant,, 
Site  School  Facility 
tors,  TEC  Linker 

September,  1977- 
June,  1$?8 

* 

J  ,  ;  r-  :  

* 

4.     Unanticipated  outcomes 
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PROU'dCT  PI. SCRIPT  TON  CIlliCKU 

Name  of  Product      F I  K     O  g f  LLH  l£ "  .V  >  "  ■  >•  ■  — twAiU  ny  )  *  — 

Targeted  Grade  for  Product 

Mat  would  be  changed- if  this  p r. Vine t  ere  used?    Use  the  checklist  to  make 

a  comparison  of  features.  . 

NOTE:    Check  only  if  applicable;  If  not,  leave  blank. 

Practice  lining  Projected 
Current      -    Practise  Using 
Materials  -  product 


Evidence  of  Validation 

~T7    —  Product~snouTi  e  f feet  i  ve? 

Classroom  flrqani-at ion 
1,    — i earn  teaching 

— Sel f- contained  classroom 

—  Other  (write  in) 
Purjlis  grouped 
—by  initial-  ability  scores 
— whenever  new  instructional 

needs  arc?  determined 

—  other  (write  in) 
Individual  student  uork 

—  occasional lv 

—  prescribed  following  diagnosis  . 

—  other  (write  in) 
Tutoring 

—  by  older  students 
— by  peers  ' 

—  by  community  volunteers 
Use  special ized  space 

—  learning  center (  s'j  '  ■ 
— retlra  center 

—  other  (write  in) 

Student  Activities 

1.  Principal  pupil  activity 

—  recitation  , 

—  drill  exercises 

—  listening  to  teacher 

—  workbooks 

—  audio- visual  use 

—  "silent  reading"  or  text  reading 
—other  (write  iii) 

2.  Student  -product ion (s) 
—copied  words ,  sentence-- ,  etc . 

.+         •—  completed  workbook  exercises 
—written  l hemes,  stories 
.  '.      —oral  "telling"  ' 

—  other  (write  in) 


4. 


5. 


\ 


■s 
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Practice  Usini: 
Current 
Material.?  . 
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Project  (m:  . 
Practice  Ust :r.» 
.  Product 


5.    Taking  "test?" 

—  at  end  ot'  each  topic 

—  attend  of  semester  Ar  year 

—  to  test  :nastery  of  e.ich  oi\ioctiv 

—  other  (write  in) 


Teacher  Activities 
H    Planning  lessons 

—  assisted  bv  teachers1  r.anual 

—  independently  done 

—  other  (write  in) 

2.    Requires  special  preparation  of  lessons 
— wi th  materials,  objects 
—with  audio-visual  devices 

—  with  kits  of  papers 

—  other  (write  in)  \^ 

5.  Giving  content  infor'.ari'^n 

—  a  ureat  deal 
>■    —  infrequent  I  v 

—  other  (Vn  *  *  iiO 
4.  Questioning 

—principally  factual 

—  frequently  for  pi\^Me;v  solving 

—  other  iwri  :<*  m)  #  . 
.    5.    Record- kcepi it«  on  pupil  acMff\v:vjit 

^frgauent  and  detailed 
-^jrs&de^ate.      *    "  . 

—  other  (within) 

6.  Testing  of  pup l Is 

—  for  placement  in  ins tr?".  groups 

—  at  end* of  :.:ajof  topics 
v>    —at  end  of  .eiiies tor/  ve^r  ■- 

—  other  '(wrijt.c  in)   v  "  v- 

^Materjais  ■ 

2.  —  Workbooks,  sheets 

.  .  3 .  —  F il »u47Ti  1  ns t r i p?/s  1  i des 

4.  —Audio  tapes/records  * 
5': 
6. 

"7.,,- 

8.  '■—Teacher*:*- Manual 

-  9. "«  — Otter  (write,  in) 

Admin  1  stratum 

E    Pn'rie  ipal ' s  role  » 


Pupil  £oco.r.d- keeping  *y$tow 
P  Lagnos  t  ic/p  tacejnen  t4,tos  t  s 


—  ream  leader  •• 
*-provi£ftu»  logistic  support 
— other  (write'  In )•* 
.Special  provision:'  of  •.anac.enont 


(write  in) 


XL 


fjgir^,  I,.  ..^  ltd  > 
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Practice  lining 
Current 
Materials  _ 


Parental  Involvement 
.  I.    Assist  in  instruction 

—  as  aides  v  v   

'  —as  tutors  ^_ 

—other  (write  in)  -   . 

2.  Assist  in  clerical  work 

—  testing   

■^record  keeping              -  ^ 

3.  General  support 

—by  parental  organization's-)  . 

—by  community  organization(s)        ,  '•   

«  .    —no  special  provisions   

—other  (write  in)   

Model  and  Strategy  for  Learning  (describe  briefly) 


Projected 
Practice  Us  in: 
Product 




4. 

i 

A 


-31 


Obiectives  (write  in  as  6^^)^* ' 


1.    Cognitive  skills 


ClxsUkL 


J  3 


2.    General  cognitive 
development 


/  /        /  *r 


3.  Attitudinal 


* 
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V 


1.2.1  FACILITIES/SERVICES 

A.    Needed  facilities  which  are  available 


/ 


1.  Multi-purpose  rooms-  ^ 

2.  Teacher  planning  area  * 

3.  Media  Center 

4.  Audio-visual  equipment 

B.  Needed  services  which  are  available 

1.     Principal  -  , 

2*     School  facilitators  ^ 
3*     TEC  linker 

\  • 

»  V 

4.     LEA  curriculum  consultant 

C.  Needed  services  which  are  not  available 

1.  Ponce  de  Leon  University  consultant  in  evaluation  to 

be  obtained  through-  TEC. 

"ft 

2.  Cleveland  State  University  consultant  fpr  PIR  Series 

to  be  obtained  through  TEC  . 
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1.2.2.1     PERSONNEL  INVOLVEMENT 


A.  Principal 

The  principal  will  meet  regularly  as  a  member  of  the 
facilitator  team,  and  manage  all  decisions  regarding 
impl emen tat  ion/ training . 

B.  Facilitators 


The  three  school  facilitators  are  the  nucleus  for  com* 
munication"  and  project  activities.     They  formulate,  with 
extensive  faculty  input,  all  decisions  regarding  implement 
tation/tra ining .     They  are  consulted  in  evaluation  and 
monitoring.  .  - 

C.  PIR  Series  Consultant 

The  PIR  Consultant  will  train  10  classroom  teachers  in  the 
us*  of  PTR  instructional  materials  and  classroom  management 
techniques.     Facilitators  will  be  present  during  training. 

D.  LEA  Consult  ant.  University  Consultant 

These  consultants  will  assist  in  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  project  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

IV.    "Teacher  Trainees  ' 

Classroom  teachers   (10)  who  receive  training  in  the 
implementation  of  PIR. 

F.  TEC  Linker 

Will  coordinate  implementation  activities,  provide  technical 
assistance,  visit  the  p.roj(?ct  periodically,  and  provide  input 
for  evaluation/monitoring.     The  TEC  linker  will  be  periodically 
informed  about  implementation  progress. 

G.  0.0. E. 

-    S   ,  « 

»     D. 0 . H  .  wil 1  provide  ass  i  stance  ,  as  needed  ,  to  support  the 
proj  ect • 

H.  District  Superintendent  and  Local  School  Hoard  x 

Will  provide  district  leadership  and  support  to  the  proj  ect 
through  cooperation  with  the  Teacher  Education  Center. 


■*  ■ 
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1.2.2.2    TIME  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  PERSONNEL 

The  following  figures  are  estimates  for  %  of  time  to 
be  spent,  on  implementation  activities  by  project 
pe^sonnejl£  * 

Principal   -   25%  ' 

Facilitators  -  30-%  '••  . 

TEC  Linker  -  30%  <• 
Classroom  Teachers  -  20% 
LEA  Consultant  -  10% 

University  Consultant  -   20%  t  *  ' 

PIR  Consultant  -  Full-time  during. .3  day  training,  session 

1.2.3     PROGRESS  INFORMATION 


Information  to 
be  Conrnunicated' 

Solirce  (s )  of 
Communication 

Recipient (s)  or 
Communication 

wnen 
Cowitunicfttion 

Quality  Jf 
training 

Facilitators 
TEC  Linker 

TEC  Linker 
DOE 

Once,  upon*  i 
conclusion  of 
training 

Progress  in 

implementation/ 

evaluation 

Facilitators 
Q  Principal 

TEC  Linker 

TEC  Linker 
DOE 

Monthly 

■  1  "           1   9    '  "  1 

Data  obtained 
in  evaluation/ 
monitoring 

LEA/Universtty 
Consultants 

Facilitators 
TEC  Linker 

Facilit!*tors 
H  Principal 

TEC  Linker 
DOE 

Periodically 

Implementation 
progress  and 
evaliuition 
data 

Principal 

District 
Superintendent 

School  Board 

Bi -monthly 
Periodically  - 
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1.3.0    COST,  ESTIMATE 


MODULE  24  (p.  24) 


1,3.1  Budget 


ITEM 


4r 


Teacher  Stipend:       3     days  Q  $87.50  per  day 
Substitutes  for      5     teachers  0     20  per 
day  for  6 

per  day 


Consul  tant: 


 days 

8      days  (? 


Travel:     3800   miles  @   $.14   per  mile 

.  a1  rfare 

Per  D1em:     ?4      days  0    $25     per  day 
PHnt1ng/Dupl1cat1on 

Materials  (Itemize  on  separate  sheet  If  over 
$150.00) 

*  •  TOTAL 


AMOUNT 


$1100.25 

•  \ 

600.00 

332,00 

500.00 
250.00 
2159.75 


$4942.00 


1.3.2   Justification:    (Why  do  you  need  what  you' re  asking  for?)  Explain 
under  each  category. 

t 

Teacher  Stipend:  Ten  teachers  to  attend  3-day  Inservlce  training  workshop, 


Substitutes:    Release  time  for  grade  level  chairmen  to  meet  once  each 
six  weeks  to  monitor  project  progress  and  make'  recommen- 
dations for  modifications,  1f  needed. 
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MODULE  24  (p.  25) 


Consul t  an  i 


1  ravel 


Consultant  services  will  be  required  from: 
%  a)  Ponce  de  Leon  University  (4  days) 
b)  Cleveland  State  University  (5  days) 


Travel  for  consultants 


1 


Per  DiGiii: 


Eight  days  fory consultants 


P  r i  n  t  i  ng/ Dupl i  ca  t  i  on 


*   To  be  used  for  duplication  of  .all  materials  needed  for" 
staff  and  pupils. 


Materials: 

See  attached  sheet. 


( 


■ERIC 
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Materials 


MQOULE  24  (p.  $) 

.4*  •         .     \  v?1 


Item 

Cost  per  Item 

Quantity  Needed 

"  Tota,l  Costs 

$15  00 

f  IJt  \J\J 

10 

$150.00 

Guidelines  for 
Implementation 

Or  PIR 

f\  no  v 

&  in 

50.00 

wV  t  VV 

Managing  Indivi- 
dualized Instruc- 
tion: a  Manual 
for  Training 

9.95 

V) 

99.50 

Instructional 
media  kits, 
level  A-H 

45.00 

8 

360.00 

Workbooks 

470j^ 

375 

1500.00 

TOTAL 

2159.00 
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MODULE  24  (p.  27) 


FACULTY  ROSTER 


The  facilitator  team  would  appreciate  the  comments'and  suggestions  of  every 
faculty  member.    If  there  are  questions  about  the  .plan,  the  f&cllltfttor  team 
will  meet  to  discuss  them.    The  plan  will  not  t>e  Implemented  until  there  1s 
consensus  agreement  among  those  who  will  use  the  proposed  product,  or  tho*e 
who  will  be  affected  by  Its  use. 


NAME  OF  FACULTY  MEMBER 

I  APPROvt 
THE  SIP 

x. 

I  DO  NOT  n 
APPROVE 
THt  SIP. 

I  HAVE  QUESTIONS 
•  REGARDING  ITEM  NO. 

i 

1. 

2. 

3. 

• 

.-,  4n  ,  r  ■■, 

4. 

5.. 

6. 

A. 

7. 

,  1  r-*.  m  fr~~r-< — 

ft 

9. 

 y  - f  m 

10. 

1  j 

11. 

12. 

^ 
13. 

14. 

15.  . 

1fi. 

i     ■  '    W   '  ***~~  ' 

* 

\ 
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MODULE  25  (p.  la) 


INFLUENCING  THE  FACULTY 


ACT 


1VITY 


1.  Introduce  the 
session 


Warm- up 


2.  Helping  trios 
(Round  Robin) 


3.  Read  HANDOUT  3, 
Basic  Principles 


.4.  Discuss  the  paper 


'  5.  Individuals  list  : 
!       forces  for  and 
I       against  the  goals/ 
strategies  listed 


ERJX 


TIME 


2  minutes 


5  minutes 


30  minutes 


5  minutes 


10, 'minutes 


RATIONALE 


10  minutes 


To  permit  participants  to  develop 
appropriate  expectations 


To  encourage  divergent  thinking 


To  hear  from  and  record' everyone's 
perceptions  about  the  situation 


To  p 
whi 
reqi 


qh 


resent  some  concepts  of  factors 

are  at  work  in  situations 
iring  influence 


To  slelect  concepts  which  apply. to 
theilr  own  si  tuation 


J 


\ 


To  develop  a  concrete  11st  of  forces, 
at  work,  in  the  situation;  to  reinforce 
the  use^  of  problem  analysis  techniques  , 
which  are  applicable  in  a  great  variety 
of  situations  i       ,   v  \> 

"'  •   *       '  \ 
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INFLUENCING  THE  FACULTY 


MODULE  25  (p.  lb)  £ 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Paper  Cups 


HANDOUT  2,  Interview 
questions 

NEWSPRINT,  pens  &  tape 

f 


HANDOUT  3,__So 
Principles  o 


Basic 
Jnfl  uence 


Newsprint,  pens  &  tape 


ERIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY  . 


Explain  that  the  session  will  review  the  problem 
analysis  processes  they  have  used  before.  The 
problem  of  influencing  the  facul tVxCan  be  solved 
using  many  of  the  same  methods. 

Pass  out  the  paper  cups  and  ask  participants'  to  th,1nk 
of  an  unusual  way  to  use  the  cups,  to  encourage  them 
in  divergent  thinking  during  this  activity.  Demonstrate. 
Then  ask  each  participant  to  share  their  idea  with  the 
group. 

Ask  participants  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  helping  trio 
of  interviewer,  interviewee  and  recorder.    Explain  that 
everyone  will  take  each  role  for  five  minutes.    If  all 
participants  are  from  the 'same  school, 
repeat  one  another's  description,  but 
If  perceptions  differ,  this  should  be 
every  five  minutes  until  round  rdbin 


,  they  needn't 
only  add  onto  it. 
noted.    Call  time 
is  complete.  Then 


explain  that  they  have,  five  minutes  to 
their  descriptions  of  previous  efforts 
facul  ty. 


post  and  share 
to  influence  the 


Ask  individuals  to  read  the  handout  on  basic  principles 
of  influence. 


Discussion  should  focus  on  the  selection  of  several 
principles  which  may  be  at  work  in  their  own  situations. 
Explain  that  many  of  the  principles  may  be  at  work  in 
their  own  situations.  .At  a  later  time,  they  can  stua> 
the  list  more  carefully  and  decide  which  principles 
should  be  dealt  ^ith.    For  trainin<$p>urposes,  they 
should  focus  on  several  principles  which  stand  out  for 
them  right  now.    In  their  discussions,  they  should 
clarify  why  they  think  certain  principles  may  have 
bearing  on  their  own  situations. 


Ask  individuals  to  quickly  list  some  of  the  forces 
for  and  against  their  goals/strategies  as  listed  in 
the  interview.    Again,  there  is  no  need  for  an  ex- 
haustive study  now.    What  we  are  doing  is  reviewing 
a  strategy  for  analyzing  the  problem  which  can  be 
practiced  more  completely  later. 
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MODULE  25  (p.  2a) 


INFLUENCING  THE  FACULTY 

— (  _  — - 


Activity 


6.  Share  with  trio  and 
define  problem 


7.  Total  group  discussion* 
to  categorize  problems, 
form  smal 1  groups 


8.  Individuals, 
Read  HANDOUT  5, 
Diffusion  of 
Innovations  *. 


9.  Small  groups 
brainstorm 
strategies 


:RIC 


TIME 


16  minutes 


5  minutes 
1  minute 


5  minutes 


5  minutes 


71... 


RATIONALE 


To  describe  problems  according  to 
characteristics  which  provide  clues 
about  what  should  be  done  to  solve 
these  problems. 


To  group  problems  with  similar 
characteristics 


To  stimulate  creative  thinking 
toward  the  development  of  persuasion 

strategies 


,To  suggest  a  multitude  of  diverse 
possibilities 


r 


INFLUENCING  THE  FACULTY 


MODULE  25  (p.  2b) 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  4,  Guidelines 
for  Problem  Statements 


HANDOUT  5,  The  Diffusion 
of  Innovations 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Ask  individuals  to  review  the  criteria  for  defining 
a  problem  and  share  their  definitions  with  the  trio. 


If  the  participants 
with  the  same  .kinds 
together  for  the  rest 


ase  from  different  schools,  tjfose 
of  influence  problem  should  Join 
of  the  session. 


If  participants  are  all  from  the  same  school,  those 
who  have  described  the  problem  the  same  way  should 
dome  together  for  the  rest  of  the]  session.    If  there 
are  several  different  perceptions  of  the  problem 
within  the  same  school,  this  probably  indicates  that' 
there  is  more  than  one  problem  at  work  and  each 
problem  will  need  to  be  solved  in  order  to  get  the 
solution  into  use  in  the  school. 


Ask  participants  to  read  the  paper.    When  they  have 
finished,  comment  that  they  are  now  experiencing  some 
of  the  same  problems  that  all  change  agents  have  gone 
through.    History  reflects  many  instances  of  the 
diffusion  of  innovations  which  depended  for  their 
success  upon  the  practical  and  credible  demonstration 
of  the  innovation  as  a  means  of  problem  solving.  The 
most  practical  and  credible  demonstration  they  can 
provide  for  their  faculties  1s  the  actual  use  of  the 
solution  options  in  their  school;  or  in  a  school 
similar  to  their  own.    The  rest  of  the  time  should 
be  spent  on  brainstorming  strategies  for  producing  a 
credible  demonstration. 


Ask  participants  to  focus  on  brainstorming  strategies 
for  increasing  incentives  and  removing  obstacles. 
Remind  them  of  the  guidelines  for  brainstorming  (Modul 
11)  and  the  purpose  of  the  activity,  to  suggest  a 
variety  of  possibilities  which  can  be  developed  into 
strategies  later.  ^ 
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NODULE  25  (p.  3a) 


INFLUENCING  THE  FACULTY 


J 


^CTIVlfV 

TIME 

Closure 

i 

10  minutes 

t 

Data  Collection 

2  minutes  » 

\     n  ... 

* 

I 

RATIONALE 


To  allow  participants  to  develop 
psychological  closure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session 


To  gather  data  about  how  participants 
view  the  training*  so  far 


7.1 3 


MATERIALS 


HANDOUT  1,  Schedule  & 
Objectives  and  Overview 


Data  Collection  forms- 


INFLUENCING  THE  FACULTY 


MODULE  ^5.(p.  3b) 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 


Bring  together  all  participants  and  get  their 
attention.    Before  ending  the  session,  review  the 
purposes  of  the  activity  and  Its  applicability  1n. 
the  school  situation.    Name  the  various  processes 
and  activities 'used  in  the  sessloti  and  explain  how 
they  can  be  adopted  and  adapted  for  use  1n  the  school. 
Ask  if  participants  have  questions  or  need  further 
clarification  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  activity. 
Develop  clear  and  succinct  responses  which  help  to 
develop  psychological  closure. 


Remind  participants  to  fill  out  data  collection  forms. 


'4- 


ERIC 
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MODULE  25 
HANDOUT  1  (p.  1 


INFLUENCING  THE  FACULTY 


Time 
7  minutes 
30  minutes 

5  minutes 
10  m^jutes 
10  minutes 

15  minutes 

6  minutes 
5  minutes 

5  minutes 

10  minutes 

2  minutes 
105  minutes 


SCHEDULE 

Activity 
Introduction  and  Warm-up 
Trio  interviews 

Read:    Some  Basic  Principles  of  Influence,  HANDOUT  3 

Trio  discussions  of  basic  principles  of  influence 

Individuals:  What  are  the  fprces  "for"  and  "against" 
your  strategies/goals 

Trios  share  forces",  define  kind  of  problem  , 

Individuals  with  similar  problems  form  small  groups 

Total  group:    Read  "The  Diffusion  of  Innovations," 
HANDOUT  5 

Small  groups:    Brainstorm  st-ategles  for  Increasing 
incentives  and  removing  obstacles 

Closure 

Data  Collection 


OBJECTIVES 

— . . .   


1.  To  review  some  basic  principles  of  influence  which  may  affect  the 
diffusion  oV  innovations. 

2.  To  review  some  problem-solving  techniques. 

3.  To  begin  developing'  strategies  for  dealing  with  faculty  resistance 
to  change. 

k 
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MODULE  25 
HANDOUT  1  (p.  2) 


OVERVIEW 

— »...„  ...  —  r4 

This  itodule  is  to  be  used  after  the  solution  options  have  been, 
selected  and  the  facilitator  team  has  met  with  an  apathetic  response' 


solution(s).    The  processes  used  in  the  module  groups  participants 
Into  trios  to  give  the  most  air  time  and  provide  everyone  who  wishes 
to  speak  with  an  opportunity  to  do  so.    The  paper  on  Influence  presents 
factsv.about  the  development  of  influence.;  the  task  of  the  participants 
1s  to  relate  this  information  to  their  own  situations  1ri  order  to  discover 
the  circumstances  which  may  pertain  to  thorn  and  which  could  produce 
obstacles  to  influence.    The  activities  which  review  the  RUPS  problem 
analysis  skills  should  provide  insights  into  the  causes  of  the  problem 
and  suggest^dl verse  goals  and  strategies.    The  paper  which  reviews  the 
diffusion  process  is  meant  to  stimulate  creative  thinking  about  means  of 
developing  an  actual  demonstration  site  for  the  innovation  in  the  school. 


to  its  efforts  to  get  the  faculty  to  try  out*  and  use  the  selected 
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MODULE  25 
HANDOUT  2 


INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


HELPING  TRIOS    (Interviewer,  Interviewee,  recorder) 

*~    -  5  minutes  for  each  Interview;  share  and  discuss,  post 
f  on  newsprint. 

* 

1.  Briefly  describe  the  situation  in  relation  to  the  solution  selection. 

-  What  are  the  general  charac terl st1  cs  of  the  selected  solution? 

-  What  positive  action  was  taken  to  respond  to  expressed  concerns 
of  Individual  faculty  members  1n  relation  to  the  situation? 

2.  What  were  the  strategies  you  chose  for  1nffcfen$*ffjf th^e  ^U*^^ "try 
.  out  the  solution?  >         -  . 

-  How  did  you  attempt  to  achlev^ awareness  and  Interest  In  the 

solution?  r        "*  *  - 

-  Did  you  specifically  Involve  opinion  leaders  and  gatekeepers? 
If  so,  how?   With  what  result? 

-  what  positive  action  was  taken  to  respond  to  expressed  concerns 
*      of  Individual  faculty  members  in  relatfongto  these^  Strategies? 


3.  What  steps  were  taken  to  assur^  that  the  facoW^acc^fF||^  the  flbal(s) 
of  these  strategies,  as  their  own?     &      s^r  * 

i  * 

4.  What  are  the  assumptions  -flu deriving  Jjws  choice  of  strategies?  . 

-  What  Incentives  were  provided?*       m  £ 

-  How  was  Interpersonal  support  provided?      '  * 

-  How  was  the  need  for. expert  information  prodded? 


f 


*  ,         .  -8* 


4 


ST 


V 
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MODULE  25 
HANDOUT  3  (p.  1) 


SOME  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  INFLUENCE: 


1.      Influence  1s  stimulated  when  supervision  1s  depersonalized. 
Control  results  by  the  "authority  of  the  situation."   That  Is, 
one  person  does  not  give  orders  to  another;  both  agree  to 
accept  orders  from  the  situational  needs.    Agreement  about 
who-does-what-when  comes  about  through  sharing  a  common  view 
of  goals  and  role  functions. 


2.       Influence  1s  not  a  property  of  the  Influencer,  but  the 
relationship  between  the  Influencer  and  the  Influencee. 


3.      The  depersonalized  approach  and  relationship  attitude  to 
Influence  frees  Individuals  to  behave  1n  ways  which  .are 
more  personally  supportive. 


4.  When  groups  or  Individuals  are  working  1n  areas-  1n  which: 

•  they  have  much  experience*  or 

•  they  have  high  self-confidence,  or 

•  they  have  a  clear  understanding  of  hoW  they  should 

behave  (act), 
they  may  prefer: 

•  less  soc1o-emot1onal  support 

•  less  structure 

•  more  autonomy. 

5.  Conversely,  when  groups  or  individuals  are  working  with  new 
tasks  1n  which: 

•  they  have  less  experience,  or 

•  they  have  less  self-confidence,  or 

•  they  do  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  how 

they  should  behave, 
they  may  prefer: 

•  more  sodo-emotional  support  (the  team  approach), 
1        •  more  structure,  Including  specific  procedures  to 

be  followed, 
-  more  reliance  on  expert  authority. 

6.  Providing  the  preferred  conditions  is  an  important,  incentive  for 
increasing  product ivenes* . 
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MODULE  25 
HANDOUT  3  (p.  2) 


Leadership  may  use  these  means  of  Influence  with  these  results: 


Means 


Contractual ^ 
Coercive  r 
Legitimate^) 


Manipulation 


Persuasion 
(education) 


Which  are  based  on 


Control 


Attractiveness 


Credibility 


Outcomes 


Compliance 


Identification 


Internalization 
(conviction) 


Requirements 


Surveillance 


Salience 

r 

Relevance 


Leadership  develops  credibility  (and  thus,  coopera^,gn)l^>   .  ■  - 

-  through  an  effective  two-way  communication  system, 

-  through  the  ability  to  relate  goals  to  values  which  are/perished 
by  the  gVoup,  •  ,  ;  ,  \\  '■- 

-  through  behaviors  which- are  consistent  with  the, stated  values  and 
relevant  to  the  group's  goals,  -  ;>.. 

-  by  responding  quickly  with  positive  action  to  expressed  (or  > 
implied)  concerns, 

-  through  perseverance  and  persistent  efforts  to  achieve  the 
goal, 

-  and  by  avoiding  resistance  which  is  sure  to  follow  such  actions  as: 

an  arbitrary  personal  demand,  or  an  action  wnicn  . 

aDDears  arbitrary  to  subordinates; 
.  implying  that  not  doing  an  action  desired  by  the  leadership, 

will  break  a  previous  agreement; 
.  the  appearance  of  a  "clash  of  wills." 


MODULE  25 
HANO0UT  3  (p.  3) 


Incentives: 


Their  value  depends  on  the  needs  and  values  of  the  Individual 
infloencee; 

Are  Increasingly  important  1f  the  group's  norms  are  the  target 
of  change; 

Are  often  identified  by  responding  ,to  expressed  concerns; 

May  be  related  to  the  needs  for  affiliation  and  achievement; 

In  this  case,  hare  almost  certainly  related  to  Maslow's  higher 
order  needs: 

•  ;  belongingness  and  love  needs, 

^  •  esteem  needs,  '  ■ 

*  •  need  for  sel f -actual izatt^p.  - 

V 

Are  ultimately  achieved  by  doing  what  is  possible,  by  Controlling 
what  is  within  the  power  of  the  influencer  to* control,  by  not 
"throwing  the- dead  cat  in  someone  else's  back  yard." 


4 
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MODULE  25 
HANDOUT  4 

/ 


FOUR  GUIDELINES  FOR  WRITING  A  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 


ecjific:  as  you 
em  statement. 


Following  are  some  considerations  that  can  help  you  to  be  spe 
respond  to  the  four  guideline  questions  while  writing  a  probl 

1.  Who  1s  affected?   Consider  these  possibilities  before  deciding  what  you 
want  to  say  about  this.    Is  It  you?    Is  1t  one  other  person?    Is  tt  a 
small  group  of  people?    Is  it  an  entire  organization?    Is  1 t  the  community 
or  society  at  large? 

2.  Who  1s  causing  It?   We  frequently  speak  of  problems  as  though  they  we>« 
caused  by  circumstances  that  didn't  relate  directly  to  people.  This 
hardly  ever   the  case.    There  1s  almost  always  some  person  or  persons  kho 
could  influence  things  to  be  different.    Consider  the  same  possibilities 
as  above.    Is  it  you?    Is  1t  one  other  person?    Is  It  a  small  group  of  , 
people?    Is  1t  an  entire  organization?    Is  it  the  community  or  society  at 
large?  .  ».  • 

3.  What  kind  of  a  problem  1s  it?    There  are  many  ways  to  classify  Mho's  of 
problems.    The  following  considerations  may  prove  helpful:  - 

"  _  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about  goals  . 

-  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about  the  means  of  achieving 
goals  «  -  ' 

-  there  1s  a  lack  of  skill  needed  to  carry  out  a  particular  meajis  < 

-  there  1s  a  lack  of  materials 

-  there  is  too  great  a  variety  of  materials 

-  there  is  a  lack  of  appropriateness  of  materials 

-  materials  are  too  difficult  to  use  • 

-  there  is  Inaccurate  communication 

-  there  1s  too  little  or  too  much  communication 

-  there  1s  insufficient  time  or  schedules  don'jt  coincide 

-  people  have  a  different  understanding  of  the  same  thing 

-  roles  are  lacking  or  inappropriate 

-  norms  are  restrictive,  unclear  or  misinterpreted 

-  there  are  conflicts  of  Ideology 

-  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  a  conflict  about  decision  making, 
e.g.  power  struggles 

-  expression  of  feelings  1s  Inappropriate  or  Inadequate 

-  there  is  conflict  related  to  Individual  differences 

4     What  is  the  goal  for  improvement?    Ideally,  this  should  be  stated  so 
clearly  that  anyone  reading  your  statement  would  know  how  to  determine 
when  the  goal  had  been  reached.    It  would  tell  exactly  who  would  be  doing 
what,' where,  how  ano>to  what  extent.    Until  you  know  where  you  are  going, 
It's  very  difficult  to  make  and  carry  out  plans  to  get  there.  The 
"  clearer  you  are  about  your  Intended  target  at  any  given  time,  the  more 
likely  you  will  be  to  recognize  when  it  1s  an  incorrect  target,  should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case. 

*From  Research  Utilizing  Problem  Solving  (RUPS),  Northwest  Regional  „ 
Educational  Laboratory  721  " 
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•  the:  DIf FUSION  OF  INNOVATIONS 

Consider  how  these  ..Innovations  havebeen  adopted  by  the  culture: 

••  automobiles 

•  vaccinations 
-    •  birth  control  techniques 

•  indoor  plumbing 

_j  •  /  ...  -  ..•  ' 

Briefly,  eaCh  Innovation  was  first  tried  out  by  a  few  people  who: 

,'  '  . 

m  •  may  hflve  had  more  information  about  the  Innovation  than 

mos/t  people, 

•  may  have  had  a  special  need  for  1t,  or  '  . 

•  may  have  been  risk- takers  and  liked  to  experiment  with 
new  Ideas. 

Other  people,  who  may  have  shared  some  of  the  above  characteristics,  to  a 
lesser  degree;  watched  thje  innovators.    It  seemed  to  these  observers  that 
the  innovators  were  experiencing  more  benefits  than  problems  through 
their  use  of  the  innovation,  and  so  they,  too,  soon  decided  to  try  out 
the  innovation.    These  early  adopters  were  often  opinion  leaders. 

Over  time,  more  and  more  people  watched  these  early  adopters  benefit 
from  the  .adoption  and  gradually  more. people  joined  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  many  people  who  have  not  chosen  to  try  or 
use  these  innovations.    They  have  taken  a  different  path,  as  1s  their 
privilege  1n  a  democratic  society,  which  by  definition  should  be  conroltted 
to  persuasion  (or  education)  as  Its  primary  source  of  power. 

The  diffusion  of  an  Innovation  1s  frequently  achieved  through  the 
"ecological  approach."   Once  an  Item  or  practice  Is  a  part  of  the  environment, 
If  It. Is  mp're  helpful  than  not  helpful,  it  tends  to  become  accepted  and  used 
by  many  people.   Th1s\"ecolog1cal  approach"  is  probably  the  most. positive  way 
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to  bring  new  materials  and  practices  Into  the  school.    If  the  Innovation 
1s  relevant  to  the  situation  and  visible  to  prospective  users,  1t  will 
develop  credibility  and  conviction. 
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